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MARXISM  AND  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By  V.  F.  CALVERTON 


A  LITTLE  over  two  years  ago  humanism 
6ared  up  like  a  skyrocket,  blazed  a  brief 
trail  across  the  sky,  and  vanished  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  Today  there  is  an- 
other  disturbance  in  the  American  literary 
firmament — Marxism.  Will  Marxism  turn  out 
to  be  another  skyrocket,  tending  to  fiicker 
almost  as  soon  as  it  has  begun  to  flame,  or  will 
it  prove  to  be  a  new  con^ellation,  as  enduring 
as  the  sky  into  which  it  has  sprung? 

The  answer  to  that  que^ion  does  not  lie  in 
the  lap  of  the  fates,  as  many  sugge^,  but  in 
the  bowels  of  the  nation  itself.  If,  as  I  believe 
is  the  case,  America  is  entering  a  new  era 
in  its  hi^ry,  or  at  lea^  is  at  its  threshold, 
the  fate  of  Marxism  will  be  very  different 
from  that  of  humanism.  Its  future  will  be  one 
of  growth  inAead  of  death.  America  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  land  of  the  indi- 
vidual;  America  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
already  begun  to  become  a  land  of  the  classes. 
It  was  the  habit  not  many  years  ago,  during 
the  manic-elation  days  of  the  mid-twenties,  to 
speak  of  the  Americanization  of  Europe;  in  the 
future  it  will  become  the  habit  to  speak  of  the 
Europeanization  of  America.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  machine,  with  the  resultant  ad¬ 
vance  of  big  business  in  the  form  of  industry 
and  finance,  has  brought  to  an  end  the  day  of 
the  individual —whether  he  be  individual 
farmer,  individual  artisan,  individual  shop¬ 
keeper,.  or  individual  worker.  Nineteenth 
century  America  was  individual-minded; 
twentieth  century  America,  especially  in  this 
decade,  is  becoming  class-minded. 

It  will  be  in  the  soil  of  that  new  America 
that  Marxism  will  take  root  and  grow.  It  will 


be  an  Americanized  Marxism  without  doubt, 
but  a  Marxism  that  will  expand  and  frudtify 
in  the  fresh  soil  which  has  already  begun  to 
welcome  its  seed.  The  present  intere^  in 
Marxism  manife^  in  the  leading  magazines, 
combined  with  the  rapid  leftward  swing  of  so 
many  American  intellectuals,  are  but  the  firA 
signs  of  its  maturing  power.  The  very  fadt 
that  within  the  laA  year  few  American  wri¬ 
ters  of  any  significance  have  been  unaffected 
by  the  ii^uence  of  the  Marxian  outlook  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  how  profoundly 
it  has  already  shaken  the  minds  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  literati.  A  casual  li^  of  American  writers 
who  have  become  either  active  Marxians  or 
who  have  at  leait  admitted  their  passive  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Marxian  outlook  would  include 
such  a  diversitv  of  figures  as  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Waldo  Frank,  Edmund 
Wilson,  Malcolm  Cowley,  Sidney  Hook, 
Robert  Cantwell,  Murry  Godwin,  Fielding 
Burke,  Grace  Lumpkin,  John  Dos  Passos, 
Granville  Hicks,  James  Rorty,  Newton  Arvin, 
Eme^  Sutherland  Bates,  Kyle  Crichton, 
Samuel  D.  Schmalhausen,  Edwin  Seaver, 
Samuel  Omitz,  I.c^r  Cohen,  Elmer  Rice, 
Clifton  Fadiman. 

To  many  outside  the  fray  this  leftward 
swing  of  the  American  writers  reveals  nothing 
more  than  an  abjeCt  abandonment  to  a  meta¬ 
physical  philosophy,  fitting  enough  perhaps, 
for  the  German  people  but  not  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  At  basis,  however,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Marxism  is  not  a  metaphysical  phi¬ 
losophy  but  a  sound  addition  to  scientific 
method.  Bernard  Shaw  realized  that  years  ago 
when  he  became  one  of  the  moA  active  English. 
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Marxians,  and  scores  of  intelledtuals  today  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  same  thing  when  they 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  Marxism  in 
pradiice. 

Even  in  literature,  the  Marxian  approach 
is  not  as  nebulous  and  metaphysical  as  many 
American  intellectuals  have  been  prone  to 
think  of  it  in  the  paA.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  critics  who  have  applied  the  Marx- 
ian  method  in  part  without  ever  having  been 
aware  of  it.  Take,  for  example,  such  an 
academic  critic  as  William  Henry  Hudson,  a 
man  whom  no  one  I  am  sure  would  ever  have 
thought  of  in  terms  of  Marxism,  lea^  of  all 
him.self.  Yet  if  one  turns  to  a  small,  obscure 
book  of  his  entitled  A  ^uiet  Corner  in  a 
Library  (who  could  imagine  a  more  innocuous 
title!),  one  will  discover  a  more  thorough  dis' 
cussion  of  the  influence  of  the  bourgeois  class 
upon  eighteenth  century  English  literature 
than  one  can  find  in  many  so^alled  Marxian 
studies  of  the  period.  It  was  to  Hudson,  oddly 
enough,  as  I  acknowledged  in  The  J^ewer 
Spirit — and  1  am  sure  no  one  would  be  more 
surprised  than  he  to  know  that  his  work  had 
any  meaning  to  a  Marxian — that  I  was  fir^ 
indebted  for  my  insight  into  the  active  in- 
fluence  of  class  psychologies  upon  literary 
production.  In  his  essay  on  George  Lillo  in 
that  volume  he  traces  in  careful  detail  the 
changes  that  were  introduced  into  English 
literature  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  the  middle 
class.  In  no  other  book  did  I  find  such  a  mine 
of  maten'al  proving  the  soundness  of  the  Marx' 
ian  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  the  class 
Aruggle  upon  cultural  life.  And  yet  Hudson, 
it  is  very  likely,  never  read  Marx,  but  thought 
he  was  merely  applying  the  scientific  method 
to  literary  analysis  and  interpretation.  Indeed, 
it  was  Hudson’s  book  which  made  me  realize 
that  if  class  influences  upon  literature  were  so 
marked  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
no  sound  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as 
pronounced  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth. 
Hudson,  of  course,  did  not  under^nd  the 
dynamics  of  the  Marxian  approach,  and  was 
not  intere^ed  in  the  larger  faCl  that  the  in* 
fluences  which  he  traced  in  literature  were 
bound  up  through  dialectic  continuity  with 
the  whole  ^ruCture  of  society.  He  likewise 
was  not  concerned  with  the  faCt  that  the 
influences  involved  were  part  of  an  entire 
social  process,  a  process  as  active  today,  in 
however  different  form,  as  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Nevertheless,  as  non'Marxian  as 
Hudson  was,  the  soundness  of  his  scholarship 


American  Literature ; 

only  confirmed  the  theoretic  accuracy  of  the 
Marxian  approach. 

Yet  not  only  Hudson,  but  writers  as 
scattered  and  diverse  a<»  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Eme^  Crosby,  Vida  Scudder,  Brune* 
tiere,  and  Kuno  Francke  are  full  of  materials  ^ 
confirmatory  of  the  Marxian  thesis.  Among 
radicals  themselves,  to  be  sure,  Upton  Sinclair 
and  Floyd  Dell,  both  avowed  Marxi^,  { 
originally  contributed  more  than  any  others  | 
in  this  country  to  the  Marxian  approach  to  I 
litetature.  Erne^  Crosby,  in  particular,  in  his  i 
^udy  of  Shakespeare  was  the  firA  critic  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  class  factors  involved  in 
Shakespeare's  works.  In  a  brilliant  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  class  characters  in  Shakespeare’s 
dramas,  Crosby  showed  how  contemptuously 
by  name  as  well  as  by  action  Shakespeare 
treated  the  underdog  and  how  gently  and 
generously  he  handled  persons  of  noble  situa¬ 
tion.  But  one  does  not  need  to  tvlrn  merely 
to  these  writers  for  such  materials;  one  can 
even  turn  to  the  academic  journals  and  find 
ample  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  the 
Marxian  approach,  and,  bear  in  mind,  by 
scholars  and  critics  who  in  mo^  in^nces 
have  scarcely  more  than  heard  the  name  of 
Marx. 

But  what  does  this  all  go  to  prove?  Simply 
that  Marxism,  because  it  is  scientific  in  its 
approach,  would  have  as  wide  a  following 
here  as  in  Europe  if  more  Americans  were 
acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Marx.  At  this 
very  time  that  acquaintanceship  has  already 
begun;  the  next  ten  years  muA  turn  that 
acquaintanceship  into  intimacy  if  Marxism  is 
to  attain  its  needed  maturity  in  this  country. 

But  Marxism  cannot  root  itself  in  America, 

I  already  hear  many  readers  muttering,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  opposed  to  the  democratic  traditions 
upon  which  this  country  has  been  founded. 
Marxism  believes  in  dicltatorship  and  not 
democracy,  and,  therefore,  will  never  appeal 
to  the  American  masses  who  are  democrats 
at  heart.  But  such  objections  at  root  do  not 
reveal  hostility  to  Marxism  but  simply  an 
ignorance  of  what  Marxism  really  is. 

When  all  is  said,  it  was  not  Mazzini  and* 
Garibaldi,  not  Jefferson  and  Mill,  who  were 
the  great  nineteenth  century  prophets  of 
democracy,  but  Karl  Marx  who,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  century,  pointed  out  that 
demcxrracy  was  impossible  so  long  as  the 
in^itution  of  private  property  remained  and 
economic  inequalities  were  allowed  to  persi^. 
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It  is  only  today  that  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  significance  of  that  truth.  It  is  only 
today  that  teachers  and  ^udents  as  well  as 
workers  and  farmers  are  coming  to  see  that 
The  Communis  Mamfefto  and  Capital, 
Marx’s  two  mo^  significant  works,  are  great 
democratic  documents,  dressing  the  road  that 
society  mu^  take  if  it  is  to  attain  the  demcn 
cratic  goal.  One  of  the  beA  proofs  of  how 
popular  that  realization  has  already  become  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  facll  that  Marx’s  works  have 
ju^  been  introduced  into  the  Modern  Library 
series.  At  la^  America  has  recognized  Marx 
as  a  modern.  “It  took  a  revolution  in  Russia  to 
wake  up  the  English-speaking  world  to  the 
importance  of  Karl  Marx,’’  writes  Max  Ea^- 
man  in  his  introduction  to  this  Modern 
Library  volume.  But  why  did  it  take  the 
Russian  Revolution  to  wake  up  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  the  significance  of  Marx? 
Because  it  was  the  Russian  Revolution  which 
fir^  gave  meaning  to  democracy  as  an  economic 
principle.  It  was  the  Russian  Revolution 
which  was  the  fir^  truly  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion,  since  it  was  the  fir^  revolution  to  give 
over  a  country  to  demos,  the  people. 

Sour-souled  critics,  prophets  without  a 
cause,  and  all  that  vaned,  vermiform  ho^  of 
intellectual  scavengers  whose  enthusiasms 
flourish  upon  the  paA  in^ead  of  the  future, 
have  become  professional  “wailers”  at  the 
death-bed  of  democracy.  Some  of  them  have 
simply  become  exhibitioni^tic  wehschmerzers, 
lamenting  the  roughness  and  realism  of  the 
modern  temper,  and  scanning  the  ^ars  for 
sight  of  a  world  in  which  all  the  hard  guys, 
the  brutal  barbarians,  will  not  be  able  to  find 
a  place  to  hang  their  hats  on.  Others,  in  bitter 
dismay,  are  already  beginning  to  chant: 
“Democracy  is  dead:  long  live  the  King’’ — 
although  their  king  mu^t  adopt  the  robe  of  a 
modern  Moses  or  Mussolini. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  mourners  is  that 
they  have  got  their  corpses  confused.  They 
have  been  attending  the  wrong  funeral.  It  is 
not  democracy  which  is  dead  but  its  political 
grandfather,  that  senile  politician  who  was  a 
victim  of  vote  sclerosis.  Democracy  (which 
means  rule  by  demos,  that  is  the  people)  is  ^till 
a  child,  scarcely  out  of  swaddling  clothes,  with 
a  fresh  future  before  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  future 
which  belongs  to  democracy,  not  the  pa^. 

What  is  becoming  plainer  and  plainer  every 
day  is  that  democracy  is  a  child  of  economics 
and  not  politics.  Democracy  can  only  grow 
up  when  it  is  given  economic  su^enance.  The 
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reason  democracy  at  the  present  time  is  Aill 
such  a  rickety,  bowlegged,  puking  brat  is  that 
it  has  been  fed  upon  nothing  more  sub^antial 
than  the  pap  and  pa^ry  of  political  rhetoric. 
The  mourners  of  democracy  today,  who  know 
far  more  about  perfumes  and  liqueurs  than 
about  health-giving  food,  have  not  realized 
yet  that  democracy  has  been  the  vieftim  of  a 
bad  diet  and  not  of  a  bad  con^itution.  Given 
the  necessary  economic  diet  it  would  be  able 
to  grow  up  into  a  healthy  child  and  ultimately 
achieve  a  ^urdy  maturity. 

A  reali^ic  under^andingof  what  democracy 
is,  then,  would  save  these  sentimental  Jere¬ 
miahs  from  much  of  their  false  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Democracy  can  only  grow 
up  when  it  is  given  economic  subAance.  To 
give  it  economic  substance,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  people  with  economic  as  well  as 
political  freedom.  So  long  as  the  economic 
power  in  the  community  resides  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  possess  control  over  the  economic 
inAruments  of  production  and  finance,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  demcx:racy.  All  that  you 
can  have  under  such  conditions,  political 
suffrage  to  the  contrary  notwith^nding,  is 
plutocracy,  that  is  government  not  by  the 
people  but  by  those  who  own  the  indu^ries 
and  the  banks  which  are  the  in^ruments  of 
economic  power  in  modern  society.  The  tears 
that  are  being  shed  over  the  failure  of  democ¬ 
racy,  therefore,  in  reality  should  be  tears 
shed  over  the  failure  of  plutocracy,  that  is  the 
failure  of  plutocracy  to  work  out  in  favor 
of  democracy  in  practice.  Democracy  has 
neither  died  nor  even  failed ;  it  has  never  been 
tried  because  within  the  limitations  of  a  plutoc¬ 
racy  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  grow  up  and 
mature  into  anything  more  than  a  political 
concept 

In  the  light  of  such  simple  faefts,  the  argu¬ 
ment  proffered  by  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  his 
new  book  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses,  that  the 
bankruptcy  of  contemporary  civilization  is  due 
to  the  abuses  of  democracy,  is  nothing  short 
of  fiintaAically  absurd.  The  abuses  which  he 
laments,  namely  the  vitiation  of  culture  result¬ 
ing  from  the  influence  of  the  masses  upon  in- 
telledtual  life,  and  the  cheapening  of  public 
office  concomitant  with  the  rise  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ^ate,  are  not  the  by-produdls  of  de¬ 
mocracy  but  of  plutocracy.  In  Soviet  Russia, 
for  example,  where  the  democratic  concept 
is  being  put  into  economic  pradtice,  albeit 
under  a  political  didtatorship  necessary  to 
effedt  the  transition  between  two  forms  of 
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society,  no  such  vitiation  of  culture  or  cheapen' 
ing  of  pubhc  office  has  occurred.  In  facft,  the 
very  opposite  has  resulted.  Since,  in  the  eyes 
of  Gasset,  it  is  pubUc  opinion  that  always 
rules,  it  is  easy  enough  for  him  to  ascribe  the 
evils  in  hfe  today  to  the  influence  of  the 
masses  whom  he  asserts  are  the  source  of 
public  opinion  in  the  modem  world.  The 
que^ion  with  which  he  fails  to  concern  him¬ 
self,  however,  is  who  controls  public  opinion 
in  contemporary  society.  The  answer  is  simple : 
those  who  control  its  sources,  the  newspapers, 
the  radios,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the 
movies.  Given  the  economic  power  to  control 
those  sources,  the  few  in  a  plutocratic  society 
are  able  to  control  the  public  opinion  of  the 
many. 

Adlual  democracy  would  make  such  controls 
impossible,  for  by  removing  economic  ine¬ 
qualities  it  would  eliminate  individual  persons 
and  individual  interests  from  exercising  such 
power. 

Marxism  becomes  particularly  relevant, 
particularly  modem  today,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  gives  meaning  ahd  challenge  to  the 
democratic  concept  which  it  lacked  before. 
It  makes  democracy  a  thing  of  the  future 
instead  of  the  paA,  something  to  be  achieved 
rather  than  something  already  defeated. 

For  that  reason  alone,  it  is  logical  to  assert, 
Marxism  will  have  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
American  people;  it  is  the  very  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy  which  Marxism  holds  forth  that  is  in 
harmony  with  the  development  of  American 
in^itutions.  Therein,  I  believe,  lies  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  Marxism  has  made  such  a 
successful  appeal  to  American  writers  in 
recent  days,  for  it  is  now  when  everyone  is 
saying  that  democracy  is  a  failure  that  Amer¬ 
ican  writers,  who  ^ill  believe  in  democracy  as 
a  reality,  are  mo^  anxious  to  turn  to  Marxism 
for  its  ultimate  democratic  promise.  Sherwood 
Anderson  has  become  a  Marxian  because 
Marxism  promises  a  truly  democratic  world 
for  all;  Waldo  Frank  has  become  an  advocate 
of  Marxism  because  he  believes  that  it  is  only 
through  the  Marxian  method  that  a  really 
democratic  society  can  be  bom. 

Above  all,  what  Marxism  has  already  begun 
to  teach  the  American  writer  is  that  he  does 
not  live  in  a  social  vacuum,  nor  write  in  one 
cither.  His  ideas,  his  convidtions,  even  the 
tenor  of  his  emotions,  the  American  writer  is 
beginning  to  underhand,  arc  bound  up  with 
the  sodety  in  which  he  lives,  the  class  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  and  whether  he  wishes  to  or  not 


he  realizes  he  will  be  forced  to  take  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  political  ^and  before  the  decade 
which  now  faces  him  is  closed.  It  is  that  very 
fact  which  will  give — and  to  an  extent  is  al¬ 
ready  giving — American  literature  a  different 
and  more  challenging  character  in  the  future 
than  it  has  had  in  the  pa^. — J^ew  Tori{  City. 

AAA 

Toward  the  7^ew  Spain,  by  Joseph  A. 
Brandt,  Managing  Editor  of  Boo^s  Abroad, 
(University  of  Chicago  Press)  is  the  firit 
complete  political  hi^ory  of  the  Spanish 
republican  movement  which  has  appeared  in 
any  language. 

The  Bergstadtverlag  of  Breslau,  Germany, 
celebrates  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Anna  Hi- 
laria  von  Eckhel,  the  talented  author  of  >^anni 
Gschaftlhuber,  Die  sieben  Geier,  and  Trine 
Hansen,  by  the  di^ribution  of  a  spirited  little 
autobiography  of  the  noveli^. 

The  World  Almanac,  published  by  the 
Iblew  Tor}{  World  Telegram,  remains  the 
world’s  bigger  sixty  cents  worth  in  up-to-the- 
minute  general  reference  works.  The  1933 
number  maintains  the  publication’s  admirable 
^ndard  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Students 
of  foreign  affairs  will  find  a  foreign  section 
which  would  make  a  large  volume  in  itself,  and 
whose  information  on  Liechten^ein  and  San 
Marino,  Haiti  and  Manchukuo,  is  as  carefully 
compiled  as  its  data  on  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

We  have  received  the  following  notice: 
"Europa,  an  All-Europe  Review,  will  make  its 
initial  appearance  March  i^,  at  521  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  William  Kozlenka 
is  the  editor.  The  contributors  for  the  fir^ 
issue  will  include  Mary  Wigman,  Alexander 
Archipenko,  Stefan  Zweig,  Jacques  Copeau, 
Louis  (jolding,  Eisen^ein,  Pudovkin,  Vertoff 
and  Herriot,  Ex-Premier  of  France.  It  will 
appear  quarterly,  and  will  devote  itself  to  the 
dissemination  of  art,  cinema,  dance,  music, 
drama,  literature,  politics  and  architecture  in 
Europe.  Europa  will  publish  unusual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  European  personalities  and  the 
European  scene.” 

The  German  TouriA  Information  Office, 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  offers  for 
the  co^  of  mailing  a  profusely  illu^rated 
Deutscher  Reichsbahnl^alender  1933.”  It  also 
has  available  for  the  co^  of  transportation  a 
variety  of  silent  motion  pictures  and  lantern 
slides  of  Germany. 
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NATIONALITY  AND  LITERATURE 

By  ALBERT  GUERARD 


IF  WE  follow  the  convenient  groove,  we 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  an 
intimate  and  inevitable  connec^tion  between 
nationality  and  literature.  Each  literature  is 
sharply  separated  from  every  other  by  the 
high  fence  of  language;  each  language  belongs 
primarily  to  some  nation.  The  perfcdl  nation 
is  one  in  which  men  of  the  same  blood  and  the 
same  speech  dwell  close  together  in  the  same 
homeland,  cherish  the  same  traditions,  and  are 
organized  under  the  same  laws.  It  is  an  almo^ 
irresi^ible  temptation  to  turn  this  approxi' 
mate  truth  into  a  law,  and  the  law  itself  into 
an  ideal:  literature  is,  and  should  be,  national. 

A  nation  is  a  hi^orical  produdt,  a  tradition. 
It  is  the  habit  of  living  together:  but  it  is  a 
habit  deepened  into  consciousness,  consent, 
willingness,  will.  A  nation  is  a  perpetual 
plebiscite,  in  which  the  dead  also  have  a  vote. 
Is  this  desire  to  form  a  self-contained  unit, 
this  territorial  will,  the  very  center  of  human 
culture? 

On  the  face  of  it,  no.  Man’s  basic  needs — 
food,  shelter,  sex — are  no  less  keenly  felt  when 
the  boundary  line  is  shifted,  and  the  design 
of  the  flag  altered.  The  more  profound  yearn¬ 
ings,  the  higher  achievements,  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy,  science,  are  independent  of  frontiers. 
Neither  for  the  Irving  man  nor  for  Spinora 
does  the  national  ^te  exiA.  Nationality  oc¬ 
cupies  a  middle  ground,  vaA  enough,  but 
hard  to  dehne,  for  it  is  con^ntly  expanding 
and  contradting.  And  in  a  similar  position,  al¬ 
though  not  absolutely  the  same,  do  we  6nd 
also  literature.  .  .  . 

The  national  type  is  a  literary  product. 
And  that  type  is  a  Jekyll-Hydc  affair.  Not 
merely  because  we  never  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us:  but  even  in  our  own  eyes,  we 
assume  widely  different  aspedts.  Every  nation 
has  its  heroic  and  its  cynical  moods.  Uncle 
Sam  is  by  turns  generous  to  a  fault,  the 


crusader  for  democracy;  and  then  the  sus¬ 
picious,  hard-headed,  close-fiAed  business  man. 
Germany  may  today  feel  herself  Beethoven, 
tomorrow  Frederick  II.  England  is  chivalrous 
and  mercantile,  proverbially  perfidious  and 
scrupulously  honorable,  pitiless  and  tender. 
Ireland  is  lo^  in  a  reverie  filled  with  myAic 
longings  and  sadness;  but,  as  a  man  who 
attended  a  New  York  police  ball  reported: 
“Celtic  dreaminess  and  melancholy  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.”  France,  “eternal  France,” 
“logical  France,”  perhaps  because  I  know  her 
be^,  seems  to  me  moA  bewildering  of  all, 
generous  and  sordid,  my^ic  and  sceptical, 
invincibly  persevering  and  easily  discouraged, 
madly  adventurous  and  prosaically  prudent, 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  National 
psychology  is  not  a  chaos,  but  it  is  a  kaleido¬ 
scope,  and  the  pattern  may  be  changed  at  any 
moment . 

Literary  tradition,  like  national  tradition, 
tells  us  but  a  small  part  of  the  truth  and  gives 
no  safe  indication  of  any  truth  to  come:  it 
has  exadtly  the  same  value  as  very  incomplete 
^ti^ics.  We  agree  that  there  is  a  “Gallic 
tradition”;  but  some  of  the  greater  French 
writers — Racine,  Montesquieu,  Balzac^ — were 
affedled  by  it  only  in  their  minor  works;  some 
others^ — Corneille,  Bossuet,  Rousseau,  Buffon, 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Zola — show  no  trace  of  it 
at  all.  At  one  time,  the  be^  representative  of 
Gallic  wit  was  Heinrich  Heine,  a  German  Jew; 
today,  it  would  certainly  be  Aldous  Huxley 
rather  than  Paul  Claudel. 

Literary  tradition,  like  political  tradition,  is 
as  arbitrary  in  its  exclusions  as  in  its  inclusions. 
In  three  successive  centuries,  the  official 
leaders  of  French  literature  had  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  give  their  country 
a  national  epic.  They  all  failed:  Ronsard  with 
his  Franciade,  Chapelain  with  his  Pucelle,  Vol¬ 
taire  with  his  Henriade.  Hence  the  law:  "Lea 
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Frangais  n’ont  pas  la  tete  epique,"  the  French 
have  no  genius  for  the  epic.  It  was  not  realized 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  lifeless  pa^tiching 
of  a  miraculous  pa^iche,  Vergil’s  yEneid. 
Then  the  enormous  and  vigorous  body  of  the 
French  medieval  epic  was  rediscovered; 
Agrippa  d’Aubigne  was  brought  to  light; 
Vieftor  Hugo  wrote  his  uneven  but  magnifi' 
cent  Legend  of  the  Centuries;  the  epic  quality 
was  manifeA  even  in  Zola;  and  the  bogus 
“law”  had  to  slink  away. 

The  unreserved  exaltation  of  Nationalism, 
both  in  politics  and  in  literature,  is  a  recent 
phenomenon.  In  the  middle  ages,  “nations” 
were  but  sections  of  the  Catholic  Interna' 
tional.  In  neO'classical  times,  the  dyna^y,  not 
the  nation,  was  the  hi^orical  unit:  with  the 
Hapsburg  Empire,  this  conception  survived 
as  late  as  1918.  Alsace  became  almoA  at  once 
a  loyal  possession  of  the  French  crown:  only  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  did  it  grow  into  an 
integral  part  of  the  French  tuition.  The  keened 
minds  of  the  eighteenth  century  owed  alle- 
giance  to  the  Enlightenment  rather  than  to  the 
territorial  ^te.  Not  only  did  poets  and  phi' 
losophers  cheerfully  serve  a  foreign  king,  but 
soldiers  and  financiers  felt  free  to  move  from 
land  to  land:  mo^  influential  in  French  hi^ory 
were  the  Scot,  John  Law;  the  German, 
Marshal  Maurice  de  Saxe;  the  Swiss,  Necker. 
When  democracy  took  over  the  heritage  of 
the  dyna^ies,  when  Romanticism  sub^ituted 
sentiment  for  reason,  nationalism  became 
supreme. 

Literature  offers  a  parallel  evolution.  The 
great  themes  common  to  medieval  Europe — 
the  religious  works  in  Latin,  the  miracles  and 
moralities,  the  farces  and  tales,  the  Carlovin' 
gian  and  Arthurian  epics,  Reynart  the  Fox 
and  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  —give  the  period 
a  cultural  unity  far  deeper  than  national 
differences.  Humanism,  Neo'Classicism,  the 
Enlightenment,  were  PanTuropean  phenom' 
cna.  A  thorough  Frenchman  like  Boileau 
haughtily  ignored  the  purely  French  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  had  at  his  finger  tips 
his  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian  classics.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  a  ^urdy,  insular  Briton;  yet  he 
was  more  familiar  with  antiquity,  with  Boi' 
leau,  Racine,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
than  with  Anglo'Saxon  poetry.  Goethe  was 
as  cosmopolitan  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  him' 
self.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  the  French 
Romantici^s  were  not  national;  they  rebelled 
againA  their  own  classics,  and  followed  with 
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enthusiasm  Shakespeare,  “Ossian,”  Walter 
Scott,  Byron. 

This  international  spirit  did  not  die  a  hun' 
dred  years  ago;  nor  is  it,  in  our  days,  limited  to 
a  few  “men  without  a  country.”  Cosmopoli' 
tanism  begins  in  the  nursery,  with  v^sop. 
Brer  Rabbit,  the  Grimm  Brothers,  Andersen, 
Pinocchio.  It  continues  through  adolescence, 
with  Jules  Verne  and  Alexandre  Dumas.  It 
reaches  the  masses,  with  the  Bible  and  Les 
Miserables.  It  tops  the  be^-sellers  li^,  with 
The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  All 
^uiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Grand  Hotel.  It 
appeals  to  the  educated,  with  Do^oevsky, 
Ibsen,  Nietzsche,  Anatole  France.  It  is  the 
rule  with  the  sophi^’cates,  with  Baudelaire, 
d’Annunzio,  Valle'Inclan,  Andre  Gide. 

Nationalism  is  a  fadl:  hi^orically,  a  recent 
one;  according  to  all  indications,  transitory; 
in  our  opinion,  dangerous  rather  than  bene' 
ficial,  an  “aberration”  rather  than  a  virtue. 

But,  fortunately,  it  is  not  so  potent  a  fadt  in 
literature  as  in  politics.  All  the  literary  na'  | 
tionalism  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  HearA,  William 
Hale  Thompson,  and  other  apo^les  of  Amet' 
ican  Sinn  Fein  will  not  efi^ace  English  literature 
from  our  tradition  —not  even  those  writers 
who  have  attained  greatness  since  our  Declara' 
tion  of  Independence.  Even  today,  we  refuse 
to  consider  Kipling  and  Shaw  as  aliens:  their  * 

rudeness  to  us  is  of  the  kind  which  we  allow  i 

within  the  family.  No  Bismarckian  policy  of  i 
“Ausschluss”  could  drive  Grillparzer  or  Heb' 
bel  out  of  the  German  Confederacy;  no  French 
power  can  veto  the  “Anschluss”  of  SchnitZ' 
ler,  Wassermann,  Keyserling,  Gottfried  Keller, 

Carl  Spitteler,  to  the  spiritual  Reich.  Rousseau 
never  was  a  Frenchman  in  any  sense  of  the 
term:  but  the  hi^ory  of  French  literature  can  J 
not  be  written  with  his  name  left  out.  I 

Some  prophets  of  Nationalism  are  preaching  ! 
that  the  fir^t  duty  of  the  American  arti^  is  to 
pieflure  the  American  Scene.  The  Pulitzer 
Prizes  were  founded  to  encourage  that  tenden' 
cy,  although  one  was  awarded  to  Pearl  Buck’s 
epic  of  Chinese  life.  The  Good  Earth.  If  our  1 
ideal  of  literature  be  a  phonographic  and 
photographic  realism,  no  doubt  we  should  note 
those  things  only  which  we  have  adlually  heard 
and  seen.  This  condemns  equally  James  Branch 
Cabell’s  Poicllesme  and  Thornton  Wilder’s 
Peru.  But  even  this  rather  partisan  conception 
of  art  would  not  make  for  100  per  cent  Amer'  i 
icanism.  If  an  American  happens  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  boulevards  of  Paris  than 
with  the  supet'highways  of  Detroit,  with  the 
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beauties  of  Tahiti  than  with  those  of  Muncie  or 
Milpitas,  by  all  means  let  him  write  realiSliC' 
ally  of  what  he  knows  beA.  There  is  no 
“American  scene”:  there  are  American  scenes, 
so  varied  that  no  man  can  maAer  them  all,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  natural  unity.  And  wherever 
an  American  arti^  ca^s  his  American  eyes 
upon  land  or  people,  he  annexes  the  scene  to 
cultural  America.  No  arti^  should  despise  his 
own  folk,  none  should  strive  to  be  exotic  and 
pose  as  an  expatriate  in  his  own  country;  but 
no  arti^  either  should  consider  wilful  paroch' 
ialism  as  his  highest  duty. 

If  by  “Americanism”  those  critics  mean, 
not  the  American  scene,  but  the  American 
ideal,  we  have  a  right  to  ask:  “Which?”  Take 
any  definite  ideal  as  your  criterion,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  aligned  with  some  foreigners 
again^  some  of  your  fellow  Americans.  What 
is  “the  American  ideal?”  Is  it  Liberty  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness,  or  is  it  ^ern  Puritanism? 
Is  it  the  pioneer’s  life,  the  open  spaces,  the 
ready  pi^ol,  the  Webern  romance,  or  is  it 
high  efficiency  and  mass  production,  with 
their  inevitable  concomitants,  intricate  organ- 
ization  and  mechanical  conformity?  Is  it  the 
Nordic  and  Prote^ant  tradition,  or  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  free  thought?  Is  it  Bo^on  culture,  or  is 
it  Will  Rogers?  In  all  cases,  you  will  banish 
from  your  spiritual  commonwealth  millions  of 
legal  voters.  Is  your  horror  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  be  the  supreme  te^?  Then  excom¬ 
municate  the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Taft, 
Lowell,  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  not  a  few  others.  Will  you  keep  your 
patriotism  pure  by  keeping  it  undefined?  Then 
you  will  be  mo^  truly  international:  for  “My 
country,  right  or  wrong'”  can  be  said  in  all 
languages,  and  emotional  response  to  flag 
waving  is  very  much  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  color  of  the  flag. 

It  would  be  pernicious  nonsense  to  believe 
that  Major  Henry  Bordeaux,  because  he  is 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  Aands  on  a 
higher  level  of  culture  than  Thornton  Wilder; 
but  it  is  hardly  less  pernicious  to  maintain 
that  Rev.  Harold  Bell  Wright,  because  he  is 
a  true-born  American,  chock-full  of  American 
mores,  writing  an  hone^-to-God  American 
vernacular,  and  depiding  the  American  scene, 
should  mean  more  to  us  than  Thomas  Mann. 
No,  literary  nationalism  will  not  do.  It  is  not 
even  an  honeA  prejudice:  it  is  a  cult  for  ultra- 
sophi^icates  who,  since  everybody  has  dis¬ 
covered  Montparnasse,  find  it  smart  to  discover 
Middletown.— Swn/ord  University. 
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(Mr.  Guerard’s  article  consi^s  of  extradls 
from  Part  I,  chapter  VII,  of  his  forthcoming 
volume  Literature  and  Society.) 

AAA 

The  Permanent  Italian  Book  Exhibition, 
2  We^  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  will  send 
free  of  charge  their  pamphlet  The  100  BeSt 
Italian  Bool{s  of  1931.  They  have  inaugurated 
a  monthly  bulletin  Libri  dTtalia,  which  is  also 
sent  without  charge. 

Mr.  Z.  Osiecki  has  organized  in  Warsaw 
the  AngUyAmerican  Press  and  Bool{  Agency, 
which  will  publish  twice-a-week  literary  bulle¬ 
tins  and  will  sponsor  translations  from  Eng- 
hsh  into  Polish  and  vice-versa. 

The  Tegucigalpa  (Honduras)  publishing 
house  Renovacion  has  launched  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  weekly  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
publishing  house. 

Suzanne  Cros  contributes  to  The  Modem 
Language  Journal  for  February  a  fine  ^udy  of 
Georges  Duhamel’s  Salavin. 

The  entire  issue  of  the  Moscoio  Daily  TJews 
for  January  15  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of 
the  present  status  of  the  Five  Year  plan. 

La  ?<lueva  Democracia  (New  York)  an¬ 
nounces  a  book  by  Arthur  Elwood  Elliott, 
on  Paraguay,  spoken  of  as  “a  timely  book  with 
the  Chaco  War  in  the  offing.” 

According  to  LTnformation  Universitaire 
(Paris)  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Peking,  which  has  been  enforced 
by  the  military  arm,  has  resulted  in  violent 
proteA  on  the  part  of  the  female  .indents. 

The  Rome  review  T^uova  Antologia  an¬ 
nounces  the  foundation  of  a  15,000  lire  prize 
for  a  new  hi^ory  of  Italy. 

The  Odeon  in  Paris  celebrated  elaborately 
on  January  loth  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  opening  of  that  famous  theater 
simultaneously  with  a  Moliere  anniversary 
and  the  tercentenary  of  Lulli. 

The  January  number  of  Atlantica  (New 
York)  offers  in  both  English  and  Italian, 
Senator  Guglielmo  Marconi's  address  on  A 
Decade  of  Scientific  Research  in  Italy. 

J.  Mercier,  in  his  Lettres  de  Provence  (Carre' 
four,  Flemalle-Haute,  Belgium),  presents  the 
widely-divergent  opinions  as  to  the  dates  in 
the  life  of  Petrarch’s  Laura. 

A  handsome  Russian  travel  publication  is 
the  new  Moscow  Soviet  Travel,  edited  by 
L.  A.  Block. 
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NOTES  FROM  POLAND 

By  2YGMUNT  OSIECKI 


ONE  of  the  prominent  Polish  literary  critics, 
the  late  Zdislaw  Debicki,  said  that  prewar 
art  ended  sharply  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  confliA.  The  war  proved  once  more  that 
“inter  arma  silent  musae,”  and  consequently 
not  only  new  themes  but  new  ways  of  express- 
ing  what  should  become  of  the  spiritual  food 
of  the  masses  direc!tly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  druggie  were  to  be  sought. 

The  Polish  authors,  then,  had  a  double  task 
before  them.  For  almoA  three  generations  a 
Polish  book  was  subjedt  to  the  severe  censor¬ 
ship  of  Poland’s  oppressors,  the  national  spirit 
was  suppressed,  patriotic  manife^tions  were 
persecuted  and  punished,  so  that  only  a  narrow 
path  was  left  for  the  printed  word.  But  the 
national  spirit  rose  defiant,  even  if  it  spelled 
Siberian  mines  or  Prussian  prisons. 

Turn  now  to  the  conditions  which  con¬ 
temporary  letters  mu^  meet.  The  situation 
changed  entirely  with  the  declaration  of  the 
country's  independence.  The  pre-war  writers 
who  lived  to  see  the  dawning  of  their  country’s 
new  day  were  forced  to  retune  their  lyres. 
Truly  a  difficult  task  for  an  arti^  to  meet  such 
an  abrupt  change.  The  new  writers  could  not 
profit  by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors. 
Nevertheless  they  were  not  inactive,  they 
have  labored  and  driven  to  meet  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  demands,  with  a  new  literature. 

Should  their  po^-war  activity  be  subjeiited 
to  hi^orical  criticism?  No  indeed,  not  after  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  A  little  while  before  his 
death,  Zdislaw  Debicki  published  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Literary  Portraits,  an  admirably  arranged 
gallery  of  the  Polish  literary  cohorts.  Portraits 
presents  both  external  features  and  inner 
characteristics,  the  latter  excellently  achieved 
in  a  few  masterly  Strokes.  Thirty-seven  por¬ 
traits  in  two  medium-sized  volumes  could  not 


be  treated  otherwise.  But  they  are  suffidefitly 
expressive  for  those  wishing  to  secure  a  general 
idea  of  Polish  authors  and  their  Status. 

The  authors  treated  fall  into  two  groups. 
The  first  group  consists  of  the  spokesmen  of 
mcxlernism  and  naturalism,  the  other  of  the 
expressionists  and  futurists.  The  former,  known 
as  the  group  of  Young  Poland  (Mloda  Polska; 
dates  its  beginning  from  1907.  It  is  represented 
by  prominent  authors,  some  internationally 
known,  like  Waclaw  Sieroszewski  with  his 
unique  work  Twelve  Tears  in  the  Land  of 
Taints,  published  by  the  Imperial  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  of  Russia  in  1896;  Stanislaw  Przy- 
byszewski,  author  of  Homo  Sapiens,  translated 
into  all  the  modern  languages;  Kazimierz  Tet- 
majer  and  Leopold  Staff,  poets,  winners  of 
Government  literary  prizes;  Mary  Rodzie- 
wicz,  decorated  with  a  Papal  medal  for  merit. 
The  other  group  covers  thirty-two  writers, 
many  of  them  w'ell  known,  and  the  reSt  quite 
promising.  Of  course  the  gallery  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  Ossendowski,  RoStworowski,  a  promi¬ 
nent  dramatist,  Wolski,  Kossak-Szcucka,  Zar- 
zycka,  Kedzierski,  Bandrowski,  Dr.  Smolarski, 
and  others  are  worthy  candidates  for  inclusion, 
not  to  mention  Debicki  himself,  a  lyric  poet  of 
high  rank  and  an  authoritative  critic. 

The  professor  of  history  at  Poznan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tadeusz  Grabowski,  has  said  that  the 
poSt-war  fiction  is  rich  in  words  and  poor  in 
merit.  There  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  State¬ 
ment  except  that  a  line  of  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  two  groups  of  writers,  which 
Grabowski  fails  to  do.  The  paths  of  the  modern¬ 
ists  and  naturalists  are  well  marked  and  their 
work  is  always  well  received;  it  is  the  program 
of  the  newer  writers,  the  expressionists  and 
futurists,  which  seems  to  be  a  program  with¬ 
out  a  program.  But  it  has  often  been  said  that 


J^ous  from  Poland 

it  takes  many  years  after  each  war  to  bring 
things  to  normalcy. 

At  present  the  productiveness  of  Polish 
authors  is  very  limited.  There  are  relatively 
few  original  works;  the  market  is  flooded  with 
translations,  moAly  of  American  books.  This 
condition  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  a  decline 
in  reading  intereA.  (Unprecedented  contriv' 
ances  to  unload  books  are  witnessed  in  our 
capital.  Peddlers  hawk  them  from  push-carts 
on  the  comers  of  busy  Greets  at  a  minimum 
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price.)  Perhaps  another  reason  for  the  falling 
off  of  original  works  is  the  faCt  that  death’s 
toll  of  prominent  talents  in  the  la^  few  years 
has  been  enormous. 

Nevertheless  it  is  only  fair  to  ^tate  that 
Polish  books,  although  outnumbered  in  quan¬ 
tity  by  those  of  some  other  countries,  ^ill 
retain  a  high  degree  of  merit.  The  ^ars  of  the 
late  Nobel  prize  winners,  Sienkiewicz  and 
Reymont,  are  certainly  orbs  of  the  fir^ 
magnitude. — Warsaw,  Poland. 
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CABALLERO  AND  THE  NEW  SPAIN 

By  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 


Energy  as  expressed  on  the  plane  of 
action  is,  especially  in  Europe,  not  in¬ 
frequently  assumed  to  be  a  more  or  less  Amer¬ 
ican  phenomenon,  our  Big  Business  Man  being 
taken  as  its  apotheosis,  while  even  the  Amer¬ 
ican  arti^  is  believed  to  be  not  untainted  by 
the  virus  of  “action.”  Particularly  since  the 
world  crisis,  precipitated  by  material  over¬ 
production,  there  has  been  a  widespread 
revolt  upon  the  Continent,  not  merely  again^ 
the  machine  and  a  mechanized  civilization,  but 
again^  that  vaA-looming  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  held  responsible 
for  the  collapse  of  the  economic  order.  We 
accordingly  hear  much  talk  of  “American 
dynamism,”  which  Russia  and  Germany  are 
by  turns  accused  of  borrowing  from  us. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  action 
nor  the  man  of  action  are  exclusively  American 
either  in  genesis  or  character.  One  need  hardly 
go  back  to  Caesar  or  Napoleon  by  way  of 
eAablishing  a  platitudinous  point.  Nor  is  this 
a  case  of  an  individual  Old  World  trait  which, 
transplanted  to  the  younger  soil  of  the  North 


American  continent,  has  attained  a  poison- 
ously  luxuriant  growth  and  become  a  center  of 
infection.  No,  action  will  remain  what  it  has 
always  been,  one  of  the  human  categories. 

But  when  all  is  said,  there  does  remain  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  action,  as  that  word 
is  understood  in  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and 
in  America  on  the  other.  One  dislikes  to  make 
any  such  Statement  from  fear  of  the  ready 
reproach  of  snobbishness  that  is  leveled  at  the 
expatriate;  nevertheless,  an  intelligent  Amer¬ 
ican  living  in  Europe  cannot  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  action  in  the  older  hemisphere  has, 
and  has  always  had,  a  more  thoughtful  char¬ 
acter.  Take  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Mussolini,  and 
while  any  one  of  them  may  not  prove  the  point, 
none  of  them  will  overthrow  it.  The  best 
example  is  the  contrasting  conception  of  poli¬ 
tics;  the  word  does  not  mean  the  same  in  the 
mouth  of  an  American  and  that  of  a  European. 
What  is  the  difference?  The  answer  muSt  be 
that  politics  to  the  European  is  a  more  intel¬ 
lectual,  i.e.,  more  of  a  thinking  pursuit  (nearer, 
in  short,  to  Statesmanship).  America,  in  the 
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days  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  the 
Adamses,  had  a  good  deal  more,  indeed  had 
very  much  of  this  charadler.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  represents  thoughtful  action 
in  the  European  sense;  but  whether  it  was  the 
acclimatization  of  the  machine,  or  whatever 
it  was,  it  is  evident  that  the  concept  of  action 
has  undergone  a  degeneration  with  us,  until 
the  term  has  come  to  be  at  times  synonymous 
with  a  blind,  treadmill  activity;  and  it  is 
againA  the  importation  of  this  deteriorated 
variety  of  action  that  the  Continental  rises  in 
proteA. 

TTie  influence  is  to  be  noted  of  that  form 
of  action  represented  by  politics  upon  what 
might  be  described  as  the  “purer,"  more  purely 
intellectual  forms,  criticism  and  philosophy, 
literature  and  the  arts.  Patriotism,  a  concern 
with  the  common  weal,  is  a  tradition  of  the 
European  arti^  and  intellectual  from  Dante  to 
Unamuno,  whereas  the  patriot  in  America  is 
practically  identifled  with  the  “hundred'pet' 
center"  or  “ku-kluxer."  Yet  it  was  our  own 
Revolution,  the  Revolution  of  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  the  re^,  that  gave  us  our  national 
impetus,  an  impetus  prematurely  fru^rated  by 
the  abnormal  development  of  machine  prcxiuc- 
tion.  For  that  is  a  way  that  revolutions  have. 

One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  literary  map 
of  Europ)e  today.  French  literature  has  been 
dead  or  sleeping  for  the  pa^  flve  years.  Germany 
had  her  big  period  with  the  war  novel,  but 
that  is  over.  The  three  countries  from  which 
one  may  Icwk  for  something  at  the  present 
hour  of  the  clex'k  are  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain — 
that  is  to  say.  the  three  countries  in  which  a 
more  or  less  permanent  revolution  is  taking 
place.  Russia,  with  her  Marxi^  ideology,  is 
having  a  hard  time  reconciling  literature  with 
propaganda.  Fascia  Italy,  fortunately,  pursues 
a  handsoff  policy  with  the  arts.  In  my  Italian 
Letter  to  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
I  have  spoken  a  number  of  times  of  the  we' 
will'create'ma^erpieces  attitude  of  the  young 
Italian  of  today,  a  sort  of  attempt  to  hoi^t 
oneself  by  the  boot^raps,  but  out  of  which 
a  masterpiece  or  two  may  accidentally  emerge. 
And  now,  it  is  Spain’s  turn . 

The  most  remarkable  book  of  the  year  19^2, 
to  my  mind,  was  E  Gimenez  Caballero’s 
Genio  de  Espaha.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
Savonarola'like  fervor.  As  the  author  observes, 
it  should  have  been  preached,  not  written. 
It  -is  a  Stormy,  tumultuous  volume,  a  battle 
again^  “three  centuries  of  Spanish  degrada¬ 
tion,”  against  that  “invertebrate  Spain”  of 


the  7^ew  Spain. 

which  Senor  Ortega  y  Gasset  has  told  us.(‘) 
It  is  a  prophetic  appeal  for  a  Spain  which  shall 
be  once  more  a  “maxima  Espana,”  the  “yemma 
del  mundo”  of  Guzmin  de  Alfarache.  It  is 
more  than  this,  however;  it  is  a  Study  of  the 
“espiritu  en  funcion  de  Eitado,"  and  it  is  here 
that  its  significance  lies. 

A  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Genio  de  Espaha,  Caballero  gave  us  (in  Decem¬ 
ber,  19*^2)  his  Manuel  Azana,  bearing  the  sub¬ 
title  of  Profecias  espaholas.  This  is  something 
more  than  a  Study  of  Spain’s  new  prime  minis¬ 
ter;  it  is  an  expression,  again  a  lyric  one,  of  the 
entire  intelledtual  and  spiritual  ferment  that 
lies  behind  the  second  Spanish  republic,  of 
what  the  author  refers  to  as  “eSte  tormentoso 
periodo.”  It  is  a  Statement  of  Caballero’s  own 
“revolutionary  republicanism"  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  “poets  of  a  national  life,” 
the  “poets  of  Spanish  history,"  the  singers  of 
“a  new  and  heroic  Spain.”  In  addition  to  being 
the  only  satisfactory  piece  of  documentation 
that  has  appeared  on  Azaha  to  date,  the  book 
is  a  Study  in  contemporary  Iberic  psychology, 
Catalonian  as  well  as  CaStilian.  Its  thesis  is 
an  ingenious  one,  with  the  revolution  seen  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  CEdipus  tribal  myth, 
Zamora  being  the  “corpse"  and  Azaha  the 
“totem-mask,”  representing  “totemic  ortho¬ 
doxy  versus  the  corpse."  There  is  a  revolt 
against  the  correctly  liberal  academicism  for 
which  Zamora  Stood.  As  for  Azaha,  he  is 
seen  as  “a  fatality  in  the  making,”  inasmuch  as 
“a  real  republic  in  Spain  is  impossible,"  “Spain 
is  not  a  repubUcan  country,”  etc.  While  he 
may  call  himself  “a  violent  democrat,"  Azaha 
is  in  reality  a  dogmatist,  an  absolutist,  an  anti- 
hberal  sectarian,  an  embodiment  of  the  mon¬ 
archic  principle  and  of  the  mass’s  craving  for 
a  leader.  The  conclusion  is:  the  new  Spanish 
republic  and  Fascism  are  basically  the  same, 
“the  only  difference  being  Spanish  hypocrisy." 

For  Caballero  himself  is  Fascist,  Catholic,  in¬ 
tensely  Latin.  He  has  given  us  in  his  Genio  de 
Espaha  (pp.  io“ff.)  his  view  of  a  militant,  hier¬ 
archic,  anti-liberal,  anti-induStrialized  Europe, 
and  he  rounds  out  the  picture  in  his  Manuel 
Azaha.  He  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong, 
his  fellow  citizens  may,  as  they  frequently  do, 
suspect  and  fear  and  hate  him;  he  has  none  the 
less  produced  within  a  few  months’  time  two 
books  which  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the 
most  Stirring  of  a  decade,  while  the  Genio  de 
Espaha,  which  is  truly  Renaissance  in  fervor, 

I.  Espaha  invertebrada,  1922. 
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mu^  find  a  place  with  great  patriotic'prcy  short  of  a  phenomenon.  And  the  torrent  of 
phetic  works  of  all  time.  books  that  pours  from  his  pen,  on  every  con' 

Caballero's  essential  contribution  is  his  ceivable  subject  having  to  do  with  Spain! 

my^ic'poetic  patriotism,  his  combination  of  If  we  sum  up  Caballero’s  significance,  we 
mysticism  with  energy  and  action.  Personally  shall  find  that  it  hes  (i)  in  the  feeling  he  con' 

(the  present  writer  happens  to  know  him  in  veys  of  a  national  and  racial  ferment  behind 

person),  he  is  a  living  dynamo,  a  mountain  his  own  ebullience;  and  (2)  in  the  foreshadow' 

of  energy.  In  this  respeCt,  he  reminds  one  ing  he  affords  us  of  a  new,  or  rather,  a  revived 

somewhat  of  Marinetti;  he  and  Marinetti  are  type  of  intellectual  who,  M.  Benda  and  his 

probably  the  two  mo^  Americanly  active  of  kind  to  the  contrary,  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed 

European  intellectuals;  but  this  is  superficial;  of  action,  who  realizes  that  politics,  as  M. 

Caballero's  activity  cuts  so  much  deeper,  is  Thibaudet  has  pointed  out,  is  a  form  of 

more  human,  less  of  the  robot'type.  The  emetics,  and  that  patriotism,  nationalism, 

manner  in  which,  with  his  Gaceta  Literaria,  racialism — call  it  what  you  will — shall  we 

he  leaped  into  the  political  arena,  following  the  say,  a  sense  of  the  collective,  of  the  social 

revolution,  is  charaCteri^ic  of  the  man.  His  group? — may  be  an  outlet  for  a  mystic  faith, 

“Robinson”  numbers  (i.e.,  Robinson  Crusoe  a  near'synonym  for  religion,  and  a  pursuit 

in  the  “desert”  of  contemporary  Spain),  edited  altogether  worthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar 

and  written  solely  by  himself,  are  nothing  or  an  arti^. — Mirmande  (Drome),  France. 
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By  CURTIS  BRUEN 

“Deutschland  hat  im  achtzehnten  Afthetil{  (Leipzig.  Breitkopf  und  Hartel. 

Jahrhundert  der  Asthetik  den  Namen  Zweite  Auflage.  iSqV'S).  Fir^  he  performed 

gegeben,  den  sie  jetzt  iiberall  tragt.  Wir  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relative  degrees 

hatten  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  die  of  pleasure  afforded  by  different  series  of  ob ' 
unbeitreitbare  Fiihrung  in  der  a^he'  jeCts.  Then  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments 
tischen  Forschung.  Deutschland  wirkte  he  worked  out  principles  determining  the 
entscheidend  und  bahnbrechend  auf  den  amount  of  pleasure  in  an  ae^hetic  response. 
Entwicklungsgang  der  A^hetik  ein.  Wir  The  pleasure  elicited  by  simple  objects  under 
haben  auch  in  der  Gegenwart  die  wich'  experimental  conditions  was  regarded  as  aug' 
tig^en  sy^ematischen  Dar^llungen  gC'  mented  and  compounded  in  definite  ways  to 
formt.”-^su;flId  Kulpe.  make  up  the  pleasure  aroused  by  complex 

objects  in  less  re^ricted  situations.  Thus  the 

SCIENTIFIC  ae^hetics  is  the  psychology  principles  became  laws  for  computing  the  sum 

of  the  arti^ic  process  and  the  ae^hetic  total  of  pleasure  in  any  ae^hetic  experience, 

experience.  It  was  this  original  inductive  psychophysics  of 

Ae^hetics  was  e^blished  on  this  basis  by  the  ae^hetic  response,  which,  irrespective  of 
Gu^v  Theodor  Fechner  in  his  Vorschulc  der  the  validity  of  its  procedure  and  its  immediate 
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results,  decisively  turned  ae^hetics  to  the 
experimental  itudy  of  the  psychic  process. 

The  ae^hetic  process  itself  was  opened  to 
Audy  by  the  development  of  a  more  adequate 
experimental  procedure.  Stati^ical  psycho^ 
physics  was  subordinated  to  introspective  de' 
scription.  The  emphasis  was  diverted  from  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  ae^hetic  response 
to  the  psychic  process  which  was  the  response. 
This  advance  received  its  complete  and  sys¬ 
tematic  ^tement  at  the  hands  of  Jacob  Segal 
(Bcitrdge  zur  expcrimentellm  Afthetil{:  Uber  die 
Wohlgefdlligl^t  einfacher  rdumlicher  Formen. 
Eme  psychologixh'dsthetische  Untersuchung, 
Archiv  fur  die  gesamte  Psychologie  7:  53-124, 
1906).  In  a  ma^rful  critique  of  Fechner's 
hypotheses  and  experiments,  he  arrived  at  the 
principles  fundamental  to  the  inve^igation  of 
the  ae^hetic  experience  as  a  psychological 
process.  The  aim  was  to  6nd  out  what  occurs 
in  consciousness  in  an  ae^hetic  experience. 
Experimental  ae^hetics  became  an  inquiry 
into  the  ae^hetic  process. 

The  early  review,  Der  gegenwdrtige  Stand 
der  experimentellen  Aithetil{,  by  Oswald 
Kiilpe  {Bericht  uber  den  II.  Kongress  fiir  expert 
mentelle  Psychologie,  Leipzig,  1907, 1-56),  which 
traced  the  recent  development  of  experimental 
methods  and  procedures,  bears  immediate  wit¬ 
ness  to  this  experimental  approach  to  the 
ae^hetic  process.  During  this  period  the 
psychological  sciences  were  severally  gaining 
their  independence  from  speculative  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  the  successive  rehandlings  of  psycho¬ 
logical  aeAhetics  in  his  Einleitung  in  die  Phi' 
losophie  (Leipzig.  Hirzel.  1895 — Zehnte  Auf- 
lage,  herausgegeben  von  Augu^  Messer. 
1921)  Kiilpe  gives  further  contemporary 
evidence  of  its  gradual  progressive  separation 
from  general  philosophy  as  a  result  of  its 
development  of  methods  of  experimental 
inve^igation.  By  degrees  ae^hetics  became  an 
experimental  psychology  of  the  ae^hetic  proc¬ 
ess.  In  his  Grundlagen  der  Aitheti\  (Aus  dem 
Nachlass  herausgegeben  von  Siegfried  Behn. 
Leipzig.  Hirzel.  1921)  Kiilpe  finally  presents  a 
clear  compadt  exposition  of  a  science  of  aes¬ 
thetics.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  complete  account  of  the  ae^hetic 
^te  and  its  conditions.  The  ae^hetic  ex¬ 
perience  is  regarded  as  a  special  kind  of 
receptivity  aroused  in  confronting  certain 
objedts.  Ae^hetics  is  the  science  of  the  ob- 
jedls,  effedts,  and  value  of  this  receptive  ^ate. 

But  it  was  left  to  Em*  Meumann  to  provide 
the  introdudtion  and  e^ablish  the  foundation 


AilhetiJ^ 

for  contemporary  ae*hetics.  For  him  the 
processes  of  arti*ic  produdtion  and  ae*hetic 
experience  are  not  the  whole  of  ae*hetic8. 
For  these  processes  are  occasioned  and  condi¬ 
tioned  by  material  and  social  fadtors.  In  Die 
Grenzen  der  psychologischen  Afthetil(  (Phiky 
sophische  Abhandlungen,  Max  Heinze  zum  70. 
GeburUtage  gewidmet.  Berlin.  Mittler.  1906. 
146-182)  Meumann  defines  the  pxeition  of 
these  psychological  events  in  the  complete 
science  of  ae*hetics.  His  propierly  entitled 
Einfuhrung  in  die  AfthetiJ(  der  Gegenwart 
(Leipzig.  Quelle  und  Meyer.  Zweite  Aufiage. 
191 2)  is  a  succindt  and  incisive  expx>sition  which 
once  and  for  all  delimits  and  outlines  the 
science  of  ae*hetics.  This  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  contemporary  ae*hetics  *ands  at  the 
gateway  of  scientific  ae*hetics.  Whatever  is 
to  enter  the  science  of  art,  the  arti*ic  process, 
and  the  ae*hetic  experience  from  earlier  dis¬ 
cussion  can  enter  it  only  as  it  has  passed  through 
the  critical  examination  to  which  it  is  here 
subjected.  This  hi*ory  and  evaluation  of  prior 
contributions  to  ae*hetics  prepares  the 
foundation  on  which  any  adequate  present 
ae*hetics  mu*  build.  It  is  the  fundamental 
*atement  of  the  current  orientation  and 
direction  of  ae*hetics.  In  his  Syftem  der  As- 
thetil(  (Leipzig,  (^elle  und  Meyer.  Zweite 
Auflage.  1914)  Meumann  briefly  sketches  the 
science  of  the  arti*ic  process  and  the  ae*hetic 
experience  based  upxin  this  preparation.  It  is 
a  sound  outline  of  the  science  of  ae*hetics. 

The  mo*  comprehensive  presentation  of 
psychological  ae*hetics  has  been  made  by 
Richard  Miiller-Freienfels,  whose  Psychologie 
der  Kunil  (Band  I:  Allgemeine  Grundlegung 
und  Psychologie  des  Kun^'geniessens;  Band  II: 
Psychologie  des  Kunitschaffens  und  der  dithe' 
tischen  Wertung.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  Zweite 
Auflage.  1921-3)  gives  a  full  account  of  aes¬ 
thetic  experience,  the  arti*ic  process,  and 
ae*hetic  criticism  in  their  connections  with 
general  psychology.  Its  purpese  is  to  bring  the 
prevalent  conceptions  of  these  processes  more 
in  line  with  psychological  knowledge.  All 
branches  of  psychology  are  drawn  upen  as 
they  bear  upon  the  arti*ic  process  and  the 
ae*hetic  experience.  The  processes  are  di¬ 
vided  into  their  elements  which  are  individu¬ 
ally  as  exactly  analyzed  and  as  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  as  pxesible.  This  notable  essay  in  the 
psychological  description  of  ae*hetic  expe¬ 
rience,  the  arti*ic  process,  and  ae*hetic  eval¬ 
uation  is  preeminent  among  the  approaches  so 
far  made  to  an  adequate  and  complete  psy' 
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chology  of  article  production  and  ac^hetic 
appreciation.  CJohanncs  Volkelt  in  his  System 
der  Afthetil(  [Band  I:  Grundlegung  der  Asthe- 
tilif;  Band  II:  Die  d^lhetischen  Grundgeftalten; 
fond  III;  KunSlphilosophie  und  Metaphysif^ der 
A^lhetil{.  Munchen.  Beck.  Zweite  Auflage. 

presents  exhaustive  psychological 
descriptions  of  the  elements  of  the  artistic 
process  and  the  aesthetic  experience.) 

Without  delaying  for  the  development  of 
an  adequate  psychology  of  the  artistic  process 
and  aesthetic  experience  another  line  of 
writers  has  set  out  upon  even  wider  syStema' 
tizations.  Max  Dessoir’s  Afthetil(  und  allgc' 
meine  Kunitwissenschaft  (in  den  Grundzugen 
darge^tellt.  Stuttgart.  Enke.  Zweite  Auflage. 
1923),  which  also  lent  its  name  to  a  GeselU 
schaft  (Kongress:  Bericht.  1914.  Bericht  uber 
den  vierten  Kongress.  1931.  Stuttgart.  Enke) 
and  its  Zeitschrift  (Stuttgart.  Enke.  1906  to 
date)  which  he  edits,  outlines  a  natural 
philosophy  of  the  artistic  process,  art,  and  the 
aesthetic  experience.  As  a  positive  philosophy 
of  art  and  aesthetics  it  surveys  their  entire 
field.  It  is  the  prospectus  and  outline  of  a 
general  science  which  is  to  treat  of  the  fact 
of  art  in  all  its  relationships.  The  reports  of 
artists,  the  technical  information  of  connois' 
seurs,  the  investigations  of  the  social  effects 
of  art  by  sociologists,  of  its  origins  by  eth' 
nologiSts,  the  analyses  and  experimental 
results  of  psychologists,  the  principles  and 
method  propounded  by  philosophers,  the 
histories  of  literature,  music,  and  the  arts 
are  all  to  be  drawn  upon  and  brought  to  a 
focus  in  this  general  science  of  art.  The  need, 
method,  and  function  of  such  a  science  as 
would  constitute  a  natural  philosophy,  a 
general  theory,  or  an  inclusive  science  of  art 
is  ^ted.  But  this  is  the  positive  philosophy 
which  mu^  precede  a  science.  The  preliminary 
ncessity  of  defining  and  inquiring  into  the 
immediate  processes  of  arti^ic  production  and 
aesthetic  appreciation  remains  to  be  met.  Till 
the  processes  are  adequately  underwood  a 
gap  exists  at  the  core  of  such  a  science.  The 
science  of  art  cannot  be  established  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  of  the  arti^ic  and  aesthetic 
processes. 

The  Grundlegung  der  allgemeinen  Kunilwis' 
senschaft  by  Emil  Utitz  (Stuttgart  Enke.  1914- 
20)  is  a  further  development  of  this  point  of 
view.  Aesthetics  as  such  is  subordinated  to 
the  general  science  of  art.  It  is  the  faeft  of  art 
in  all  its  bearings  which  is  to  be  investigated 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  This  work  may 
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properly  be  said  to  “contain  everything  that 
may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  world  of 
art,  the  Struciture  of  the  art  objeeft,  and  the 
creative  activity  of  the  artist,”  only  if  one  is 
willing  to  Stop  with  a  general  Statement  of 
concepts  and  ^eir  relationships.  But  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Study  is  to  divide  the  general 
science  of  art  into  its  proper  divisions  and  to 
define  the  content  of  these  divisions.  The  in¬ 
tention  is  to  set  up  the  system  and  to  prove  the 
inner  unity  of  the  general  science  of  art.  In 
treating  generally  of  the  major  problems  of 
art  a  tentative  groundwork  is  laid  upon  which 
a  later  science  of  art  shall  be  ereAed.  The 
present  work  toward  this  supreme  phenom¬ 
enology  of  art  is  but  preliminary  and  prep¬ 
arative.  Only  an  adequate  Statement  of  the 
processes  of  art  and  aesthetics  can  give  the 
foundation  for  such  a  science  of  art.  For  the 
fadt  of  art  depends  upon  the  two  processes  of 
arti^ic  production  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Their  complete  Statement  is  essential  to  the 
sound  development  of  this  more  inclusive 
discipline  which  has  set  out  upon  its  way 
without  awaiting  them. — ?{ew  Torl[  City. 

AAA 

Dr.  Josef  Hofiniller,  writing  in  the  Sud- 
deutsche  Monatshefte,  complains  that  German 
fiction  receives  less  international  attention  than 
it  deserves.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  partly  be¬ 
cause  as  compared  with  French  fiction,  for 
instance,  German  books  are  usually  harder  to 
read. 

The  Modern  Monthly  (New  York)  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  carries  an  article  by  Maxim  Gorki  on 
How  I  Write. 

The  Foreign  Workers’  Cooperative  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  of  Moscow  is  sponsoring  a  list 
of  English  translations  of  Lenin’s  works,  which 
are  handled  by  the  International  Pubh'shers 
of  New  York  and  Martin  Lawrence  in  London. 

Armand  Cuvillier,  in  Monde  of  Paris,  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Church  has  been  less  eager  to 
abolish  slavery  than  some  of  its  partisans 
claim,  and  quotes  a  recent  Papal  encyclical 
to  prove  that  it  is  Still  inclined  to  conservatism 
in  that  regard. 

The  sarcastic  editor  of  the  Breves  Chroniques 
page  in  Monde  calls  attention  to  the  fiaCt  that 
Colonel  Bugnet’s  Lyautey  is  largely  copied 
from  Maurois’,  but  opines  that  Maurois’  own 
record  in  the  matter  of  textual  originality  is 
not  so  flawless  that  he  is  likely  to  complain. 
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By  GUY  ENDORE 

Let  us  begin  with  a  definition-  A  lingui^  should  you  know  French  in  order  to  read 

is  a  man  who  can  make  mi^kes  in  more  Madame  Bovary  in  the  original,  when  you 

than  one  language.  From  whidh  it  follows  at  have  never  read  Moby  Dicl{  which  is  at  hand 

once  that  any  one  so  foolish  as  to  devote  years  in  your  own  tongue?  , 

of  ^udy  to  acquire  that  unique  privilege,  “It  mu^  be  a  great  satisfe<5tion  to  you  to 
deserves  all  he  gets  and  more.  And  if  my  own  know  foreign  languages,”  I  am  often  told.  It 

experiences  are  anything  like  those  of  the  is  sometimes  that,  but  more  often  a  matter  of 

generality,  he  gets  plenty.  silly  pride.  And  all  too  frequently  the  cause  of  i 

I  often  look  w-ith  envy  upon  the  happy  folk  much  discomfiture.  Now,  to  know  how  to 

who  mispronounce  only  their  native  tongue,  speak,  read  and  write,  and  then  also  to  know  j 

who  make  only  the  popular  grammatical  errors,  how  to  play  a  musical  inurnment,  or  to  paint, 

the  good,  homey  blunders  of  their  fellow  that's  something.  A  knowledge  of  shorthand 

citizens.  But  in  my  youth,  I  was  deceived  by  is  valuable,  but  what  stenographer  would  be 

that  common  error  that  the  acquisition  of  so  foolish  as  to  apply  herself  to  the  acquisition 

another  language  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  of  three  different  methods  of  shorthand  in^ead 

treasure.  In  great  ha^e  I  grabbed  up  several,  of  perfecting  herself  in  one?  It  is  plain  that  the 
I  was  very  proud  of  myself.  I  was  twelve,  ^udy  of  English  is  enough  to  engage  one  for  a 
and  I  knew  English,  French,  German  and  lifetime,  and  the  practise  of  other  languages 
Latin.  I  had  spoken  to  natives  and  been  cannot  but  cut  into  the  time  necessary  to 
praised.  (Not  to  natives  in  Latin.)  perfect  oneself  in  one’s  native  speech. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  reason  the  thing  The  translator  adds  even  another  burden,  | 
out  mathematically.  An  idea  can  be  expressed  for  in  addition  to  knowing  a  foreign  tongue  he 
in  any  civilized  tongue.  Is  one  idea  expressed  mu^  have  the  two  vocabularies  properly 
in  three  different  languages  worth  as  much  as  juxtaposed  in  his  mind.  This,  as  you  mu^ 
three  ideas  expressed  in  only  one  language?  know,  is  a  separate  art.  My  mind,  for  example. 
Which  would  you  choose?  Three  ideas  or  the  long  refused  to  juxtapose  indifferent  to  gleich' 
same  idea  in  three  forms?  gultig-  Invariably  the  fir^  word  that  leaped 

Or  put  it  this  way.  In  all  your  life  it  is  to  my  mind  was  equivalent  and  that  shut  out 
hardly  likely  that  you  will  read  forty  thousand  the  correA  English  word, 
volumes,  that’s  alx)ut  two  volumes  a  day  for  Well,  I  have  assumed  all  the  burdens  of  a 
sixty  years.  The  mere  idea  is  enough  to  drive  lingui^  and  now  I  look  around  in  vain  for  a  , 
one  to  piccolo  playing  or  jig-saw  puzzles.  But  reward.  And  when  I  get  nothing  but  my  juA 
even  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  read  deserts,  I  think  back  to  the  fir^  occasion  when 
forty  thousand  volumes,  almo^  any  major  I  ^ood  shamed  as  a  lingui^.  Curiously,  in  this 
tongue  of  the  world  will  provide  you  with  case  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  was  not  at  fault, 
more  than  ample  choice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  but  the  shame  was  juA  as  keen  and,  I  am  led 
Niagara  of  contemporary  books  that  catarac^ts  to  think,  ju^  as  deserved.  ' 

from  the  presses.  I  attended  the  Gymnasium  in  Vienna.  I  was  I 

You  who  read  several  languages,  consider  a  Primunz  or  Primaner,  which,  contrary  to  the 
how  many  authors  of  your  native  language  German  methcxl,  means  a  freshman.  While  I 
you  have  never  touched  and  more  than  likely  was  not  so  proficient  in  German  as  the  natives, 
never  will  read  at  any  time  in  your  life.  Why  I  did  know  EngUsh  and  French  and  took  pride 
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in  this  knowledge;  indeed,  I  felt  superior  to 
the  other  ^udents.  Then  one  day,  I  l^lieve  in 
a  ^ory  by  Rosegger,  we  came  upon  the  word 
•  der  Firit,  meaning  ridge  or  peak,  and  Herr 
Professor  Fleischmann,  after  calling  attention 
to  a  related  word,  Furit,  turned  to  me  and 
asked  me  what  defeerSt  meant  in  English.  I  was 
dumped.  DefeerSt  meant  nothing  to  me. 

One  has  to  have  experienced  that  sensation 
of  being  the  unique  American  bright  boy  in  a 
class  of  Germans  and  failing  while  the  whole 
class  looks  on,  to  understand  juSt  what  hap- 
pened  to  me  there.  The  professor  then  ex' 
plained  that  defeerit  was  English  for  der  ErSle. 
I  realized  then  my  error,  but  also  his  inability 
to  pronounce  English  correcftly.  I  blushed  for 
my  part,  but  more  so  for  his  and  could  not 
bring  myself  to  shame  him  before  the  class  as 
he  shortly  was  cruel  enough  to  do  to  me,  for 
after  having  gone  aStray  for  awhile  with  Prinz 
and  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  princess, 
he  came  back  to  me  with  a  certain  vindidlive- 
ness  and  spiked  me  neatly,  thus:  “You’re  not 
so  good  in  German,  either.  What  language  do 
you  speak  anyhow?’* 

Thus  was  I  introduced  to  the  perils  of 
lingui^ics.  Merely  because  the  professor  and 
I  both  had  some  knowledge  of  another 
language,  we  fell  out.  And  it  was  then  too  that 
I  began  to  realize  what  the  years  have  con- 
tinned  to  confirm,  namely  that  it  were  better 
for  international  amity  that  countries  should 
not  try  to  under^nd  each  other,  but  only 
leave  each  other  alone. 

Some  years  ago  I  worked  as  assi^nt  editor 
on  a  French  magazine,  and  in  the  course  of 
writing  a  report  on  a  ledture,  I  used  the  expres' 
sion  sous  les  auspices.  The  editor  corredted  me 
with  no  little  asperity.  He  gave  me  a  little 
brittle  laugh,  shook  his  head,  could  not  quite 
get  over  it.  He  dragged  out  a  few  little  rags  of 
Latin  and  convinced  me  that  it  could  never  be 
sous  ks  auspices,  which  refers  to  the  Roman 
method  of  divination  by  the  examination  of 
birds,  their  flight,  their  entrails,  etc.,  but  mu^ 
be  sous  les  hospices,  referring  to  hospitality. 

I  saw  the  force  of  his  argument  and  admitted 
it,  juAifying  myself  only  by  the  fadt  that  in 
English  we  say  under  the  auspices.  This  fur- 
m'shed  him  with  the  lead  for  a  little  impromptu 
ledture  on  the  superior  logic  of  the  French 
language,  which  it  seems  has  carried  over  into 
the  French  mind  so  that  all  the  world  now 
admits  that  without  a  doubt  the  scientific 
texts  in  French  are  the  world’s  be^. 
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I  can  match  such  Cupidities  with  my  own: 
confusing  “complacent”  and  “complaisant,” 
translating  “Phihppe  le  bel”  as  “Philip  the 
Handsome.”  Once  I  was  about  to  revise  a 
whole  paragraph  of  translation  in  order  to  fit 
in  Waschzettel,  when  by  chance  I  learned  that 
the  word  meant  blurb. 

Eheu!  if  it  were  only  when  he  is  right  that 
the  linguiC  comes  to  grief,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  yet.  Alas!  all  too  frequently  the 
linguiC  pulls  some  diplodocus  of  a  boner  and 
then  has  the  deuce  of  a  time  concealing  it. 
Yes,  the  hnguiC  can  make  an  error,  but  as  I 
have  been  at  pains  to  point  out,  so  can  the 
non-hnguiC.  And  consider  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  linguiC  who  muC  not  only  know  a 
foreign  language  but  all  too  frequently  has  to 
cope  with  dull  peasant  novels,  containing  in¬ 
terminable  conversations  in  outlandish  dia- 
ledts,  or  vague  poetic  novels  dedicated  to 
Cyle,  or  abCruse  scientific  works  plaCered 
with  technical  expressions  that  are  to  be  found 
in  no  known  didtionary. 

When  the  linguiC  is  caught  in  such  cases, 
red-handed,  with  the  very  thigh  bone  of  a 
diplodocus  in  his  arms,  then  he  mu^  summon 
all  his  art  to  save  his  face.  I  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  a  critic  who  caught  me  up  on  some 
bad  errors.  I  had  translated  a  series  of  short 
Tories  dealing  with  the  animal  life  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  a  region  of  which  I  know 
precisely  nothing.  When  the  book  appeared 
in  print,  a  kind  curator  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Hi^ory  fell  gently  upon 
the  book  and  ripped  it  to  pieces.  “Termin- 
ology,”  he  said,  “such  as  panther  and  hum¬ 
mingbird  which  belong  to  other  continents; 
pirogue  (WeA  Indian  in  origin)  and  similar 
poorly  chosen  words,  does  violence  to  an 
African  background.” 

What  had  I  done?  Nothing  but  render  piro¬ 
gue  as  pirogue,  panthh’e  as  panther,  oiseau' 
mouche  as  hummingbird,  all  unaware  of  the 
fadt  that  an  Englishman  of  this  same  region 
would  never  use  these  expressions,  but  would 
say  dugout,  leopard  and  sunbird. 

But  did  I  flinch  when  confronted  with  my 
errors?  I  did  not!  In  such  a  situation  I  have 
always  found  the  much  abused  tu  quoque 
invaluable.  An  examination  of  my  critic’s 
own  writings  showed  me  that  he  had  used 
the  word  canoe  for  a  native  boat  of  Africa. 
Canoe,  I  wrote  to  him  with  glee,  was  also 
We^  Indian  in  origin.  What,  I  asked,  was  it 
doing  in  his  writings  on  Africa?  Had  he  no 
respect  for  the  background?  But  I  forgave  him 
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and  pointed  out  that  Chinamen  have  quettes 
and  that  in  California  we  grow  oranges  with¬ 
out  respet^l  for  origins,  since  it  is  really  emi¬ 
nently  proper  to  thumb  one's  nose  at  origins. 
It's  been  done  for  thousands  of  years,  as  any 
dictionary  will  show. 

My  critic  replied  that  in  isolated  minces 
he  would  forgive  an  un- African  word,  but 
that  “the  con^nt  use  of  non-African  names  has 
a  cumulative  effect  and  tends  to  take  the  reader 
out  of  an  African  atmosphere.” 

My  answer  was  that  con^nt  use  has  on 
the  contrary,  an  opposite  effect.  Take  for 
example  the  word  jungle,  which,  though 
originally  the  native  word  for  the  desert 
regions  of  India,  has  by  con^nt  usage  become 
the  proper  word  for  the  lush  and  impenetrable 
fore^s  of  equatorial  Africa. 

Put  such  Jesuitical  arguments  cannot  solve 
all  the  griefs  of  a  lingui^,  though  they  may  now 
and  then  lay  down  a  life-saving  smoke-screen. 
For  mi^ranslations  are  not  the  wor^  of  it. 
Who  should  know  better  than  this  poor  author, 
whose  every  book  has  found  EngUsh  reviewers 
ready  to  damn  it  as  American.  Frequently  they 
go  so  far  as  to  point  out  actual  Americanisms 
to  their  undoing — for  when  I  look  them  up 
in  the  New  Century  or  even  in  the  Oxford,  I 
find  them  to  be  free  from  that  horrible  taint. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  is  only 
one  of  many  I  could  quote ; 

“When  books  written  in  America  are  re¬ 
issued  in  this  country,  surely  the  purchaser 
has  a  right  to  be  told  what  he  is  buying.  Other¬ 
wise  when  he  reads  of  eighteenth-century 
ladies'  hair  being  dressed  in  ^iff  bangs,  he  is 
quite  disproportionately  annoyed.” 

“Thou  calleft  trousers  'pants'!  whereas  I  call 
them  'trousers,' 

Therefore  thou  art  in  hell'fire  and  may  the  Lord 

pity  thee!" 

It  is  an  irrational  cry  no  doubt,  but  it  is  one 
with  which  many  an  English  reader  has 
sympathized.  He  will  find  it  easier  to  forgive 
Mr.  Machen  for  calh'ng  Torre  del  Greco  “the 
Tour-du-Grec.” 

This  picture  of  the  English  readers  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  each  other,  rending  the  air  with 
their  irrational  cries  and  being  disproportion¬ 
ately  annoyed  at  an  American  slipping  over 
the  word  bangs  (a  perfectly  acceptable  word, 
by  the  way)  and  finding  it  easier  to  forgive 
a  rank  mistranslation,  will  always  haunt  me. 


a  Linguiil 

It  brings  me  back  to  Professor  Flcischmann’s 
question:  “What  language  do  you  know  any¬ 
how'”  The  answer  is  none.  All  languages  arc 
foreign  to  me.  An  American  has  no  native  • 
language.  He  is  condemned  to  remain  a  lingui* 
all  his  life. — Far  Rocl^away,  Long  Island. 
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The  fir^  number  of  a  new  magazine  The 
J^ew  Act,  edited  from  230  Ea^  HouAon  Street, 
New  York  City,  by  H.  R.  Hays  and  Harold 
Rosenberg,  carries  translations  from  the  Ital¬ 
ian  poets  Giuseppe  Ungaretti,  Adriano  Gran¬ 
de,  and  Aldo  Capasso,  by  Samuel  Putnam,  and 
an  essay  On  Modemift  Poetry,  Englished  from  . 
the  Flemish  critic  Paul  van  O^yen,  by  Mr.  j 
Hays. 

Out^anding  among  the  contributions  to  the 
laA  number  of  the  Soviet  Culture  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  from  Moscow,  are  A.  Kolba- 
novsky's  summary  of  Bool(  Publishing  during 
the  pa  ft  15  years,  and  N.  Yakovlev’s  Latinisa' 
tion  and  Unification  of  Alphabets  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

La  Revue  des  Pays  d'Oc  (Avignon)  publishes 
in  its  November  number  a  useful  Initiation 
a  la  bibliographie  des  parlers  d'Oc  by  Joseph  j 
Loubet. 

Anny  Fried  opens  the  I>ecember  15th  num-  ' 
ber  of  the  Revue  d'Allemagne  (Paris)  with  an  j 
article  for  French  readers  on  Rudolf  Steiner's  1 
“anthroposophy.” 

An  extremely  competent  reprint  magazine 
is  the  monthly  Die  Auslese  (Berlin),  which  is 
much  wider  in  its  lingui^ic  and  geographical 
field  than  anything  of  the  sort  pubh'shed  in 
English. 

Samuel  Guy  Inman,  writing  in  The  World 
Tomorrow  of  Latin  America  and  Revolution, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  blexxly  revolution 
on  the  Wc^cm  Continent  can  be  avoided  if 
“all  open-minded  people  will  frankly  admit  the 
failure  of  the  present  order,  cease  to  defend  > 
it,  and  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  building 
of  a  new  order,  where  the  human  rights  of  the  ' 
many  rather  than  the  success  of  the  few  will 
be  the  major  principle  at  the  center  of  society.” 

L' Esprit  fran^ais  (Paris)  is  running  a  collcc-  I 
tion  of  the  unpublished  letters  of  Jean  Lorrain.  i 

Notable  items  in  the  fir^  number  of  the  new  ) 
Hispanic  Review  (Philadelphia)  are  an  article  ( 
by  Rudolph  Schevill  on  The  Education  and 
Culture  of  Cervantes,  and  a  pofthumous  *udy 
by  Karl  Pietsch  entitled  Einzelheiten  zum  Aus- 
druc}{  des  Itpnzessiven  Gedanl^ens. 


OTHON  GOEPP  GUERLAC 

By  MORRIS  BISHOP 


OTHON  GOEPP  GUERLAC,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity,  died  suddenly  on  January  i6,  of  pneumo' 
coccus  meningitis. 

The  readers  of  Bool^s  Abroad  well  knew  his 
reviews,  richly  informed  and  keenly  intelligent. 
Many  of  them  knew  him  in  person,  and  feel 
an  unhealing  grief  at  the  sudden  memory  of 
all  that  wisdom,  that  twinkling  wit,  that,  kind 
heart. 

He  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Otftobcr 
4,  1870.  His  parents  returned  to  France  soon 
after  his  birth  (his  fether  was  a  French  Prot' 
e^nt  pa^or).  He  went  through  the  routine 
of  the  French  schools,  obtaining  his  licence 
M  lettres  and  licence  en  droit  from  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Paris.  An  ardent  Dreyfusard,  he 
turned  naturally  to  journalism,  and  indeed 
all  his  life  considered  himself  a  journal!^  in 
his  inward  soul,  a  professor  by  circumstance. 
He  came  to  America  in  1899,  to  write  the 
^ory  of  the  gold  rush  to  the  Klondike.  But  the 
impetus  of  the  gold  rush  carrying  him  no 
farther  than  New  York,  he  occupied  himself 
with  correspondence  for  the  Paris  press,  con' 
tributing  also  shrewd  articles  on  French 
personalities  and  affairs  to  the  old  T^ation. 
These  so  impressed  Dean  Thomas  F.  Crane 
of  Cornell  that  he  tempted  the  young  man 
with  an  inStrudtorship.  Guerlac  came  to 
Cornell,  no  doubt  as  a  Step  toward  the  Klon' 
dike,  and  remained  for  thirty'three  years. 

He  was  busy  all  his  life.  At  least  thirty 
years  ago  he  began  assembling  material  for 
his  great  Citations  Frangaises.  Often  months 
of  reading  are  summarized  in  the  brief  note: 
“Le  mot  ne  semble  pas  etre  dans  ses  oeuvres 
imprimees.”  He  wrote  numberless  articles  on 
American  affairs  for  French  newspapers,  and 
many  a  judicious  explanation  of  his  country’s 
adions  for  the  American  press.  Every  month. 


in  Current  History,  he  summarized  and  elu' 
cidated  the  news  from  France  and  Belgium. 
He  was  an  important  liaison  officer  between 
two  worlds. 

During  the  war,  he  served  with  his  regi' 
ment  at  the  front.  Later  he  was  detached  for 
service  with  the  French  Foreign  Office;  then 
he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a  member 
of  the  French  High  Commission.  He  was  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

His  productive  work  and  his  University 
duties  (and  he  was  a  great  teacher)  did  not 
prevent  him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
community  affairs.  He  had  a  ^rong  sense  of 
civic  obhgation,  and  accepted  every  sort  of 
ungrateful,  time'Consuming  task,  such  as  the 
presidency  of  social  service  leagues,  the  man' 
agement  of  community  che^  drives.  He  loved 
people,  gayety,  and  parties;  he  rescued  many 
a  dull  dinner  by  his  wit  and  charming  malice. 
And  every  week  he  made  the  rounds  of  certain 
lonely  old  friends,  aged,  paralyzed,  tiresome, 
and  abandoned.  He  was  termed,  in  letters  to 
the  local  newspaper,  after  his  death,  “Ithaca’s 
mo^  beloved  citizen.’’ 

It  was,  I  think,  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
a  foreign  scholar,  of  unorthodox  views  (he 
called  himself  in  published  articles  “a  pacific 
before,  during,  and  after  the  war’’)  could  have 
become  a  vital  part  of  a  provincial  American 
town.  The  fedl  is  a  te^imony  to  the  ^rength 
and  beauty  of  a  man’s  charaefter. 

It  was  a  good  Ufe.  Let  me  write  in  his  memory 
one  of  the  citations  he  loved  from  one  of  his 
loved  authors: 

“Je  voudrais  qua  cet  age 
On  sorttt  de  la  vie  ainsi  que  d’un  banquet, 
Remerciant  son  hSte,  et  quon  fit  son  paquet." 

— Cornell  University. 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


GUfiRARD  AND  ORTEGA 

Readers  of  this  magazine  and  of  more  am' 
bitious  ones  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
suave  and  sagacious  Professor  of  General 
Literature  at  Stanford  University.  A  chapter 
from  his  forthcoming  book  on  Literature  and 
Cit/ilization  appears  in  this  issue  of  Bool{s 
Abroad.  His  expression  of  opinion  on  any 
subjccft  muA  be  received  with  respedt.  His  is 
one  of  those  discreet  Gallic  inteihgences  whose 
simplicity  never  excludes  subtlety  and  whose 
well-bred  calmness  covers  a  vivid  and  generous 
intere^  in  the  problems  of  a  troubled  world. 
His  natural  breadth  of  view  has  been  favored 
by  the  breadth  of  his  experience — bom  in 
Paris,  educated  largely  in  England,  for  years 
a  resident  of  the  United  States,  widely  read 
ip  the  literature  of  other  countries  -and  he 
is  so  nearly  free  from  the  geographical  preju¬ 
dices  which  cling  more  or  less  to  mo^  of  us 
that  the  writer  of  this  note  was  lately  as 
surprised  to  hear  him  taxed  with  a  pro-French 
temper  as  he  had  been  earlier  to  hear  him 
rebuked  for  ingratitude  to  the  land  of  his 
birth.  He  is  one  of  the  di^inguished  few  who 
write  for  publication  with  equal  ease  and 
elegance  in  two  languages.  A  pleasant  evidence 
of  his  con^ant  interest  in  ideas  and  humanity 
as  well  as  of  his  easy  alertness  is  the  fad 
that  his  ordinary  correspondence  is  alive  with 
passages  like  the  following,  tacked  to  an 
informal  business  letter: 

“I  too  was  impressed  with  Ortega  y  Gasset's 
La  Rebelion  de  las  Masas.  However,  there  is 
a  fundamental  confusion  (and  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  clear  it  up  in  my  own  book).  I  don’t 
believe  there  are  mass'men  and  bom  aridocrats. 
The  masses  are  incapable  of  initiative,  not 
because  the  individuals  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  hopelessly  inferior,  but  because, 
by  dehnition,  the  masses  are  un-organized  and 
un-organizable.  A  loose  mass  of  university 
professors  would  be  a  mass,  a  crowd  in  Lebon’s 
meaning  of  the  word,  hardly  superior  to  a 


mass  or  crowd  of  unskilled  laborers.  The  only 
difference  is  that  such  a  mass  would  be  more 
willing  to  abdicate  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
minority,  and  thus  cease  to  be  a  “mass.”  The 
same  man  may  be  placed  in  three  positions: 
isolated  (and  how  perfectly  helpless  he  is 
then),  a  unit  in  a  mass  (and  then  he  can  lend 
his  drength  only  to  crude,  primitive,  massive 
efforts),  a  unit  in  a  “conscious  organized 
minority”:  then  he  is  truly  himself,  and  can 
help  diredt  the  mass.  But  the  mass-quality  is 
not  in  the  man  himself,  only  in  his  circumdan' 
ces.  This  interpretation  gets  away  from  the 
superciliousness  which  is  found  in  Ortega  y 
Gasset  and  mod  anti-democrats.” 

A  6ne,  searching  paragraph,  and  worth 
pondering.  A  spiny  quedion  is  this:  In  what 
respedt  or  respedts  is  it  true  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  as  our  forefethers  asserted  and 
Professor  Guerard’s  forefathers  reiterated' 
There  are  certainly  many  efficient  railroad 
engineers  who  could  under  no  circumdances 
make  efficient  railroad  presidents.  And  it  is 
possible  that  the  inevitability  of  mob  demoral¬ 
ization  has  sometimes  been  exaggerated.  “A 
loose  mass  of  university  professors”  would  be 
much  less  likely,  surely,  to  be  incapable  of 
rational  adlion,  to  be  moved  to  persecute  a 
condrudtive  thinker,  lynch  a  negro,  or  eledl 
a  moron  to  Congress,  than  a  mob  of  the“  under¬ 
privileged”  whose  mod  serious  handicap  goes 
much  deeper  than  lack  of  education.  This  is 
not  meant  as  cynicism,  and  Ortega  y  Gasset 
is  no  cynic.  He  and  Professor  Guerard  are 
equally  serious  in  their  search  for  a  solution 
of  a  formidable  problem  which  has  thus  far 
baffled  the  race. 

ALFONSO  EL  SONRIENTE 

Bool{s  Abroad's  new  contributing  editor 
came  to  his  present  edate  through  experiences 
which  might  have  been  expeded  to  develop 
drength  and  courage,  but  not  all  of  which  have 
been  conducive  to  affability.  The  son  of 


ALBERT  GUERARD 

Of  Leland  Stanford  University,  who,  though  a 
native  of  France,  is  a  master  of  English  and 
one  of  America's  brilliant  critics  of  literature 
and  society. 
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General  Bernardo  Reyes,  whose  tragic  death 
in  1913  may  have  changed  the  course  of  Mex' 
ican  political  hi^ory,  he  knew  years  of  peril, 
privation  and  exile  which  might  have  embit¬ 
tered  a  less  buoyant  nature.  Philologian  and 
poet,  educator  and  diplomat,  he  has  been  all 
these  with  an  amiable  zeiftfulness  which  has 
won  him  as  much  affedtion  as  respedt.  He  him¬ 
self  sugge^s  that  his  cheerfulness  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fadt  that  though  a  native  of  Mon¬ 
terrey,  he  is  of  the  blood  of  Jalisco,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Andalusia,  where  the  men  are  brave,  the 
women  fair,  and  the  cooks  superb.  Alfonso 
Reyes  is  not  wealthy — very  few  popular  men 
ever  were  —but  he  pradtises  a  form  of  philan¬ 
thropy  which  is  unique  and  effedtive.  He  dis¬ 
tributes  gratuitously  every  now  and  then  from 
his  Mexican  embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  cheer¬ 
ful  little  scholarly  magazine  called  Monterrey 
to  which  certain  of  his  widely-separated 
scholarly  friends  contribute,  and  which  carries 
learning  and  good-humor  all  over  the  Spanish- 


JOSE  ORTEGA  Y  GASSET 

The  able  editor  of  La  Revi^  de  Occidente;  one 
of  the  few  recent  Spaniards  to  achieve  the 
“beft  seller"  class  in  English  translation. 
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speaking  world  and  beyond.  When  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Bool{s  Abroad  sugge^ed  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  as  Mexican  ambassador  to 
Brazil,  he  could  add  to  his  usefulness  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  Latin-American  ambassador  to  the 
Colossus  of  the  North,  he  replied  without 
hesitation,  “Soy  un  esclavo  del  deber.”  The 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,  declares  the 
shrewder  book  ever  written. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
LETTERS 


Henri  Barbusse’s  hard-hitting  weekly, 
Monde,  is  a  con^ant  source  of  stimulation — 
and  of  the  most  varied  sort.  It  is  the  nearest 
thing  in  France  to  the  T^ation  and  the  }^ew 
Republic,  although  more  passionately  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  proletariat,  and  with  so 
little  dogmatism  that  professional  Commun¬ 
ists  usually  refer  to  it  as  an  organ  for  Social- 
Fascist  propaganda.  Its  articles  on  national 
and  international  politics  and  economics  arc 
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the  Reviews 


mines  of  information  and  close^reasoned 
opinion,  written  with  a  good  deal  more 
realism  than  one  usually  finds  in  the  liberal 
American  journals.  Its  department  of  literary 
criticism,  wuth  a  liberal  Marxi^  orientation, 
is  vigorously  yet  soberly  devoted  to  the 
sociological  interpretation  of  literature.  Its 
w'eekly  comments  on  the  cinema  are  the  be^ 
w'e  know’.  In  the  field  of  “Gallicana”  (to  use  a 
term  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Mencken’s  “Amer' 
icana”),  Monde  is  undeniably  a  leader.  There 
IS,  to  be  sure,  Alain’s  “sottisier”  and  M. 
George  de  la  Fouchardiere’s  daily  “Hors 
d’oeuvres,’’  worthy  competitors,  but  neither 
of  them  can  ^ting  harder  than  Monde  with  its 
“Breves  chroniques  de  la  vie  bourgeoise’’  and 
its  more  e.xtensive  commentaries  on  the  French 
scene. 

For  example,  take  M.  Pierre  Benoit’s  elec' 
tion  to  the  French  Academy.  Why  the  genial 
M.  Benoit,  who  has  a  ruddy  complexion  and 
w’rites  entertaining  popular  novels,  was 
burdened  with  immortality  and  a  green  frock' 
coat,  only  those  who  caA  their  votes  for  him 
know.  M.  Fidus,  who  tried  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
was  quite  obviously  embarrassed.  “M.  Benoit 


The  diftinguished  Mexican  scholar  who  now 
represents  the  Republic  of  Mexico  as  ambas' 
sador  to  Brazil.  A  recent  addition  to  this 
magazine's  ftaff  of  contributing  editors. 


always  writes  his  novels  on  large  sheets  of 
white  paper  in  a  small,  rather  tense,  but  neat 
and  regular  handwriting,’’  seems  to  be  as 
serious  a  reason  as  any  he  can  find.  Monde 
was  also  puzzled,  but  in  its  own  pungent  way. 
One  thing  seemed  clear  to  its  anonymous 
commentator:  if  the  Academy  mu^  include 
Dukes,  Generals,  and  Bishops  as  well  as  Mr. 
Average  Frenchman,  why  not  M.  Benoit 
to  represent  Mr.  Less'than'Average  French' 
man?  “But”  he  continues,  “when  it  is  care' 
fully  considered,  this  eledtion  turns  out  to  be 
an  ominous  threat  again^  the  ancient  tradi' 
tions  of  the  in^itution.  In  the  fir^  place,  M. 
Benoit,  compared  with  his  new  colleagues,  is 
not  entirely  in  his  dotage.  In  fadt,  he  seems 
to  be  enjoy  .ng  the  use  of  almoA  all  his  facuh 
ties.  He  certainly  cuts  a  sorry  figure  among 

those  gout-ridden  old  gentlemen . In 

the  second  place,  M.  Benoit  is  a  writer  whose 
books  are  read,  and  that  is  obviously  a  mo^ 
insolent  disregard  of  the  Academy’s  cherished 
ideals.  He  is  pradtically  speaking  a  popular 
writer,  in  other  words,  a  vulgarian.  Certainly 
undignified,  not  like  the  due  de  la  Force,  M. 
Doumic  or  M.  Chaumeix,  distinguished 
writers  that  cater  to  the  elite.  .  .  Let  us  hope 
that  M.  Benoit  will  begin  work  without  delay 
on  a  history  in  fifty  volumes,  as  dry  and  duSty 
as  possible.  .  As  the  matter  Stands,  we 
w’onder  which  is  in  need  of  more  sympathy: 
the  Academy  for  eledting  M.  Benoit  or  M, 
Benoit  for  being  eledted  to  the  Academy.  At 
any  rate,  a  charming  and  lively  commentary 
on  the  progress  of  French  letters. 

BETWEEN  SCYLLA  AND 
CHARYBDIS 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  left  that  the 
world  is  going  to  the  dogs.  We  have  almost 
reached  a  Stage  where  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  situation  can  be  helped  and  how 
has  become  a  wearisome  common-place.  The 
ideas  which  have  been  widely  discussed  by 
philosophers,  novel  writers,  and  economists 
have  gradually  been  imbibed  in  deteriorated 
forms  by  the  masses,  and  in  this  way,  they 
even  have  a  chance  of  reaching  the  politicians, 
who,  in  turn,  may  try,  although  in  a  rather 
distant  future,  to  adt  accordingly,  instead  of 
sidetracking  them  into  some  committee. 

One  of  the  most  pessimistic  answers  to  our 
problem  is  restated  in  Oswald  Spengler’s 
new  booklet  Der  Memch  und  die  Technil{. 
According  to  his  idea,  our  Western  civiliza' 
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tion  has  no  chance  of  surviving,  and  there  is 
only  one  choice  left:  to  die  in  greatness  and 
with  dignity.  As  a  happy  coincidence,  the 
recent  successful  splitting  of  the  atom  has 
provided  this  senile  globe  with  an  excellent 
means  for  a  mo^  dignified  retreat  from  a 
world  of  breadlines,  reparations  and  income 
taxes.  Older  authors  like  Paul  Ern^  recom' 
mend  a  revival  of  the  conservative  spirit  and 
patriarchism  of  the  earlier  nineteenth  century. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  our  old  circus^wagon 
would  not  island  a  wheebabout  in  the  mud 
into  which  we  have  allowed  it  to  drive. 

Our  more  progressive  optimists  base  their 
hopes  on  the  subordination  of  mechanism  to 
life,  on  the  decentralization  of  cities  and  the 
return  to  the  land,  which  would  involve  a 
deproletarianization  of  the  masses,  also  on  the 
integration  of  mankind  in  nations  and  super' 
national  ^ruclures,  on  the  synthesis  of  our 
i  n  d  i  V  i  d  u  a  1  i  s  t  i  C'rationali^iC'Capitali^ic  form 
with  the  Asiatic  sy^em  of  collectivism.  All 
these  optimi^s  agree  that  our  world  needs 
spirit  and  leadership.  And  this  belief  in  spirit, 
which  we  find  with  authors  like  Scheler,  Bar' 
diajew,  Frank  Thiess,  Otto  Flake  and  others, 
is  the  mo^st  valuable  feature  of  these  reflexions, 
since  we  have  lately  almo^  forgotten  the 
possible  exi^ftence  of  such  things  as  mind  and 
spirit.  The  next  ^ep  therefore,  would  be  to 
send  a  number  of  Diogeneses  with  search  Ian' 
terns,  which  could  probably  be  provided  by 
our  psychological  laboratories.  The  danger  of 
a  cata^rophe  from  fire'damp  would  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  not  be  imminent. 

THE  MONARCHIST  PRESS 
IN  SPAIN 

In  these  crucial  days  of  the  Spanish  repub' 
lie,  it  is  necessary  that  the  opposition  be 
handled  with  juA  the  proper  degree  of  severity 
— not  a  whit  too  little  or  too  much.  The 
Spanish  monarchies  mue  not  be  persecuted 
and  transformed  into  suffering  martyrs;  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
toss  a  monkey'wrench  into  the  Republican 
machinery  whenever  the  fancy  erikes  them. 

The  Madrid  daily  A.  B.  C.  is  not  sympa' 
thetic  with  the  present  government  and  has 
said  so  once  or  twice  with  such  emphasis  that 
the  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  sus' 
pend  its  publication  for  considerable  periods. 
At  present  the  management  seems  cautious, 
but  now  and  then  the  reader  catches  a  wicked 
gleam  in  the  editorial  optics.  A.  B.  C.  issues 
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every  year  a  handsome  New  Year’s  number 
in  which  the  happenings  of  the  year  are 
recorded.  In  this  year’s  New  Year’s  number  a 
di^'nguished  critic  from  the  North  descants 
impressively  on  El  mal  humor  nacional.  Until 
recently,  he  informs  us,  Spain’s  poverty  and 
misfortunes  have  been  unable  to  extinguish 
her  bubbling  good  humor.  Guitars  and  hope' 
fulness,  tolerance  and  wise'cracking,  have 
seasoned  her  scanty  food  and  tempered  the 
chill  winds  of  adversity.  But  even  Spanish 
cheerfulness  has  come  to  an  end.  Spaniards 
have  become  morose,  suspicious,  murderous. 
Their  humor  has  grown  forced  or  acrid  (One 
is  reminded  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  German 
comic  weeklies).  Crimes  of  violence  are 
frequent.  Spain  is  on  the  ragged  edge. 

True  no  doubt,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.  There 
is  no  disloyalty  in  recognizing  that  Spain  is  in 
a  bad  way,  especially  if  you  do  not  add  that 
it  is  the  Republic  that  brought  her  to  this 
pass.  But  there  is  a  touch  of  the  demure^ 
malice  in  the  parenthesis  discreetly  thru^  into 


The  Late  OLE  EDVART  ROLVAAG 

Moil  di^inguished  of  ?<lorwegian' American 
novelists,  whose  laSt  bool{  is  discussed  in  this 
issue. 
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ERNESTO  GIMENEZ  CABALLERO 

Spirited  Spanish  critic  and  noveli^,  who  is 
planning  an  American  tour.  He  is  shown 
here  with  Miss  Lucy  Tandy,  American  gueft 
in  his  home,  and  his  little  daughter,  Elena. 

one  innocent  sentence:  “Y  Espana,  ac!lualmente, 
es  un  pais  donde  verdaderamente  reina  (per- 
don)  el  mal  humor.” 

Says  Abraham  to  Sampson,  in  Shakespeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet:  “Do  you  bite  your  thumb 
at  me  sir?”- — “I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir,”  says 
Sampson. 

WHAT  IS  (HISTORICAL) 
TRUTH? 

Hi^orian  Louis  Bertrand  rises  to  smite  the 
novelized  biography.  It  is  a  “genre  dete^able,” 
because  it  sets  out  deliberately  to  misinform, 
and  it  cannot  please  thinking  persons  much  or 
please  them  long  because  they  know  it  is 
largely  a  product  of  the  biographer’s  imagina' 
tion;  and  since  they  have  no  way  of  telling 
faA  from  fiction  in  it,  the  whole  is  suspevft 
and  toothless.  In  the  words  of  the  old  rhyme: 
The  truth  itself  is  not  believed 
From  one  who  often  has  deceived 
The  hi^orical  novel,  which  ^arts  from  the 
other  end  of  the  thing,  which  thickens  fiction 


with  fac!l  in^ead  of  diluting  fadt  with  hdlion, 
pleases  him  better.  He  recalls  T^otre'Dame  de 
Paris,  La  Chronique  de  Charles  IX  and  Sa' 
lammbo  as  evidence  that  novelswith  a  hi^tor* 
ical  background  have  brought  both  pleasure 
and  information  to  thousands,  and  he  quotes 
with  approval  Taine’s  tribute  to  Flaubert: 
“These  eighty  pages  (of  Herodias)  teach  me 
more  about  the  attendant  circum^ances,  the 
origins  and  the  sub^ance  of  the  Chri^ian 
movement  than  the  work  of  Renan.” 

But  after  all,  he  concludes  that  the  be^!t  way 
to  learn  hi^ory  is  to  read  hiiStory,  and  that 
honc.<t  hi^orical  writing  can  be  made  readable. 

HMorian  Bertrand  is  no  doubt  right  in  the 
main.  The  hi^ories  of  Michelet,  Renan,  Ma¬ 
caulay,  Froude,  of  M.  Bertrand  himself,  are 
more  fascinating  than  half  the  novels.  And  he 
wins  our  confidence  by  admitting  that  hi^or- 
ical  fad:  has  a  way  of  refusing  to  day  put,  that 
it  is  as  difficult  to  edablish  for  all  time  as, 
say,  scientific  fad.  He  agrees,  too,  that  the 
hidorian  cannot  furnish  objedive  truth,  but 
only  truth  as  seen  through  his  particular  pair 
of  tinted  glasses.  (The  reader  will  remember 
that  Hidorian  Bertrand’s  own  spedacles  color 
the  landscape  very  decidedly).  So  that  the 
perfed  antipode  of  fidion,  didaphonic  accu¬ 
racy  as  opposed  to  the  universal  verity  of  the 
parable,  is  not  to  be  had  between  the  covers 
of  any  hidory.  All  narrative,  then,  mixes  the 
genres  somewhat.  And  some  novelized  bio¬ 
graphies  have  done  it  very  pleasantly  and  use¬ 
fully.  The  chief  trouble  is  that  a  number  of 
M.  Bertrand’s  compatriots,  indead  of  malting 
the  milk,  have  done  little  more  than  water  it. 

NOTHING  WILL  STOP  THEM 

Data  published  in  Bool(s  Abroad  and  else¬ 
where  show  that  while  the  world  crisis  has 
driven  individual  publishers  into  bankruptcy 
and  individual  authors  into  the  bread-line, 
books  are  dill  being  printed  by  the  thousands 
— and  they  are  no  doubt  being  written  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  It  is  not  easy  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  the  “hard  times”  literature  as 
compared  to  the  produd  of  the  well-fed  ante¬ 
bellum,  but  every  one  who  reads  the  new 
books  mud  realize  that  while  there  is  in  many 
of  them,  as  was  to  be  expeded,  a  painful 
degree  of  hyderia,  disorder  and  brutality, 
books  are  being  published  today  which  are 
worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  bed  of  any  period. 
The  continued  adivity  of  the  world’s  pub¬ 
lishers  proves  one  fine  thing  and  proves  it 
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conclusively.  Men  do  not  write  solely,  or 
even  mainly,  for  gain;  editors  do  not  edit 
(excuse  our  blushes!)  for  filthy  lucre;  publishers 
do  not  print  books  simply  as  a  business 
proposition.  As  long  as  the  brain  has  {Strength 
to  issue  orders  and  the  hand  {Strength  to  exe- 
cute  them,  the  poets  will  continue  to  set  their 
songs  to  paper,  the  ^ory-tellers  will  go  on 
weaving  their  tales,  the  preachers  and  phi' 
losophcrs  wn'll  find  a  way  to  their  audience. 
They  will  never  ^p  writing,  because  they 
cannot.  Jean  CocSteau  says  that  when  he  was 
a  child,  he  thought  foreigners  w'ere  only 
pretending  to  underhand  each  other  and  that 
their  gabble  meant  nothing;  similarly,  he  says, 
there  are  those  among  the  uninitiated  w’ho  do 
not  know  that  poets  have  a  message  and  that 
it  gives  them  supreme  happiness  to  speak  it. 
The  Argentine  lady-critic  who  accused  Gime- 
net  Caballero  of  intoxicating  himself  with 
rhetorical  nonsense  may  have  something  of  a 
case,  from  her  sober  ^andpoint.  But  Gimenez 
Caballero  and  Jean  Cocteau  and  ten  thousand 
others  who  w^ere  born  writers  cannot  be 
reasoned  with.  They  will  write  as  long  as  they 
can  push  a  pen  or  shove  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
a  typewriter,  simply  because  they  can't  help 
it.  Nothing  but  the  Judgment  Day  will  {!top 
the  publishing  of  books. 

STILL  JEAN  COCTEAU 

Jean  Cocteau,  poet  extraordinary,  has  gone 
back  to  Mother  Church,  and  wants  the  world 
to  know  it.  Our  er^while  anarchi{!t  and 
surreali^  recently  appeared  with  great  pomp 
at  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  to  assi^  at  the 
baptism  of  a  godson,  Pierre  de  Mascot.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  solemnity 
and  CcK^teau,  with  pious  satisfaction,  performed 
his  duties  with  all  the  dignity  befitting  the 
occasion  — almo^  to  the  very  end.  JuA  as  the 
child  was  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
the  poet  announced  with  a  prophetic  voice: 

“He  will  be  an  organic!” 

“Why  an  organic?”  someone  gasped  with 
aAonishment. 

“Because  he  has  the  feet  of  an  organic.” 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  whether  he 
be  Bolshevik  or  Buddhi^,  Jean  Cocteau  re- 
mains  Jean  Cocteau. 


ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  readers  and  over 
his  protest,  we  reproduce  this  lil^eness  of  the 
founder  and  co'editor  of  Bc«ks  Abroad  as 
seen  by  Patricio  Gimeno. 


ROUMANIAN  JOURNALISM 

Not  all  the  newspapers  published  in  Rou' 
mania  are  written  in  the  language  Caesar 
might  read  were  he  to  reappear  on  our  tech' 
nocratic  earth.  Indeed,  considering  the  prop' 
aganda  of  President  Wilson  for  one  nation, 
one  language,  the  percentage  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  Hungarian  language  in 
Roumania  as  revealed  in  that  excellent,  ency' 
clopaedic  volume  by  our  esteemed  friend 
Joseph  S.  Roucek,  Contemporary  Roumania 
and  Her  Problems  (Stanford  University  Press, 
1932,  $4)  is  rather  shocking.  Among  the  709 
newspapers  published  in  Roumania  (as  of 
1927)  1 12  are  published  in  Hungarian,  seventy' 
two  in  German,  five  in  Russian,  two  in  Buh 
garian  and  eight  in  Yiddish.  The  Hungarian 
newspapers  are  principally  Transylvanian. 
Enough  of  that,  for  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
enter  upon  such  a  deh'cate  field  of  controversy 
as  Transylvania,  which  is  something  to  enliven 
any  dinner  conversation  either  in  BudapeA 
or  Buchare^. 
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Mr.  Roucek  reveals  that  mo.<l  of  these  news- 
papers  are  centralized  in  the  big  cities.  Thus, 
Buchare^a,  the  capital,  has  ninetyone  news' 
pap»ers  in  Roumanian,  as  well  as  five  other 
newspapers,  and  227  periodicals. 

Politics  form  the  raison  d'etre  of  mo.<t  of  the 
Roumanian  journals.  “On  the  w-hole,  the 
tendencies,  the  character  and  the  influence 
of  the  Roumanian  press  are  such  as  not  to 
indulge  unduly  in  retrospection  and  avoid  deep 
analysis,"  Mr.  Roucek  concludes.  “Each  news' 
paper  usually  carries  one  or  more  editorials  on 
current  politics  and  numerous  comments  on 
sensational  political  gossip.  Occasionally  p^er- 
sonal  abuse  runs  to  a  higher  pitch  and  the  tone 
of  reckless  and  sweeping  ^atement  is  generally 
sharpand  extravagant.  Slanderous  repiorts  about 
men  in  public  life  are  freely  printed." 

Mr.  Roucek  considers  Roumanian  journal' 
ism  as  a  w'hole  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  Balkan  countries.  “In  comparison 


JOHANNES  BUCHHOLTZ 

This  young  Danish  novelist  recently  added  an' 
other  laurel  to  his  faSt'growing  literary  reputa' 
tion  by  winning  the  Danish  prize  in  Greater 
Scandinavia  literary  competition  with  his 
novel  Susanne,  which  has  been  both  praised 
and  condemned. 


with  the  press  of  other  Southea^em  Europiean 
countries,  Roumanian  journalism  has  gained 
for  itself  an  honorable  place,"  he  ^tes.  “Its 
influence  at  home  is  impxjrtant  and  the  news' 
pap^ers  are  read  with  intere^  even  by  the 
lowe^  classes  of  the  nation.  Hence  political 
education  of  the  Roumanian  pieople  will  be 
largely  determined  in  the  future  by  the  high 
.standards  of  Roumanian  journali^s  and  pKjli- 
tical  writers." 

THE  PEN  IS  M.  .  .? 

To  the  Editors; 

There  is  this  little  matter  of  Bullets  vs. 
Books.  Or  vice  versa.  The  pien  vs.  the  sword, 
in  other  words.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  have 
the  business  out.  Let’s  get  a  massive  show 
place,  say  the  Madison  Square  Gardens.  Let’s 
have  the  garnishments  by  Roxy  or  Reinhardt. 
And  let’s  have  the  war  colleges  and  other 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  box  seats. 
Over  here,  the  publishers.  And  in  the  press 
box,  the  man  who  bought  a  book.  Quite  a 
distinguished  gathering,  you  will  admit. 

The  Steaks  pardon  us,  the  Stakes  are  the 
head  of  the  reader.  The  man  who  bought  the 
book,  you  will  remember.  And  please  keep  the 
publishers  seated  during  the  combat;  that 
reader  is  a  precious  pierson,  a  rare  thing.  We 
don’t  want  him  smothered  by  kindness  before 
we  have  this  grave  business  settled. 

Over  here,  in  our  corner,  is  the  Book.  He  is 
seconded  by  the  Remainder  Business.  The' 
book'that'was'thought'to'bc'good.  We  don’t 
know  who  killed  the  Book — yes,  he’s  quite 
dead.  He  looks  nice,  with  his  three'Colored 
jacket  (and  don’t  we  remember,  when  he  first 
blossomed  forth,  how  important  we  thought 
the  three  colors?),  typie  by  Diecutter,  papier 
by  Pulp,  Inc.,  binding  by  Coverall,  blurb  by 
Saysit,theman'whose'Word'is'law'tO'the'book' 
Store.  In  the  Renaissance,  the  Book  would  be 
labelled  Ignoto  and  hanged  in  the  gallery.  He 
was  the  pride  of  the  Publisher.  With  a  three' 
color  jacket,  he  ought  to  sell  from  Kalamazoo 
to  Oolagah.  After  all,  the  jacket’s  the  thing. 
Then  along  came  that  BeSt  Seller.  Mr.  Looks' 
emover  who  grades  books  by  bulk  and  color 
didn’t  like  the  Book.  And  so  the  bookstores 
and  the  pjeople  didn’t  know  about  the  Book. 
And  that  was  how  he  came  to  die.  He  got  a 
nice  but  cheap  funeral,  the  Remainder  way. 
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So  here  he  is,  the  Book.  He’s  in  this  corner. 
They’ve  taken  his  jacket  off  and  he  finds  his 
clothing  a  little  binding.  Really,  we’re  serious 
about  all  this,  Mr.  Editors.  We  like  this  Book. 

And  now,  we  have  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  Bullet.  The  band  is  playing  the  national 
anthems,  anathema  to  the  reds.  The  war  cob 
lege  is  landing  up.  The  gue^s  of  honor  are 
Ending,  too.  There  is  General  Scnand'so, 
who  saved  No^lgia.  There  is  General  Puff, 
the  dictator  of  Bengalia;  he’s  landing  too. 
Look,  everyone’s  standing.  Here  comes  the 
Bullet.  What  a  fine  looking  fellow  he  is.  He’s 
something  all  of  us  under^nd.  When  the 
Bullet  whi^les,  you  pay  attention.  He’s  rifled 
many  a  home,  but  he’s  a  fine  fellow,  for  all  of 
that.  There  is  the  Hear^  movieman,  getting 
his  pidture  for  the  next  weekly  showing.  It 
is  all  exciting. 

The  reader  is  getting  nervous.  Don’t  let  him 
get  away.  That’s  what’s  wrong  with  all  of  us 
readers.  We  get  ideas.  That’s  too  bad.  There, 
thank  you,  they've  got  the  reader  pacified. 

The  Bullet  is  in  that  corner  now.  The  band 
is  playing  another  martial  air.  The  Book  looks 
nervous,  rather  half'shot.  He’s  of  that  type. 

Now,  we’re  about  to  begin  the  battle  of 
the  century.  The  Bullet  vs.  the  Book.  Oh,  yes, 
the  Bullet's  second.  What,  do  tell!  A  nurse! 
There,  thank  goodness,  they’ve  put  the  nurse 
into  the  background.  The  Bullet  doesn’t  need 
a  second.  When  he’s  off,  there’s  no  iftopping 
him.  He’s  off  to  the  blare  of  bands  and  big 
headlines.  Whoever  heard  of  big  headlines 
for  the  Book?  Did  you?  Where’s  that  reader? 
Why,  bless  you,  he  jui^t  can’t  resi^  the  sound 
of  the  music.  Really,  he’s  in  uniform  already! 
Splendid!  Well,  it’s  all  over.  Ju^  look  at  the 
Book.  No  wonder  they  took  off  his  jacket. 
“Our  War  of  Defense!’’  So  that’s  the  new 
Book.  That’s  the  be^'selling  book  of  every 
nation.  Let’s  follow  the  band.  The  Book  and 
the  Bullet  are  marching  down  the  aisle.  There 
goes  the  reader.  The  war  college  is  giving  a 
yell.  The  visiting  generals  are  squaring  off 
in  the  ring.  There’s  the  hero  of  Bengalia,  ready 
for  a  pass  at  the  Dicitator  of  NoAalgia.  They’re 
at  it,  folks,  they’re  at  it.  Please  call  the  am' 
bulance.  And  tell  that  nurse  to  ^ick  around 
a  bit. 

Yours, 

A  Loose  Leaf 
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GOETHES 

The  world  la^  year  paid  un^inted  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Goethe.  The  President  of 
Germany  awarded  medals  to  di^inguished 
writers.  Germany,  England,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  France,  Italy^ — in  all  of  these  nations 
speakers  reawakened  the  world’s  intereA  in 
the  creator  of  Fauit  and  Werther.  Medals  and 
prizes  were  conferred  here  and  there,  countless 
books  on  Goethe  were  published. 

Unmoved  by  all  this  applause  to  a  memory 
were  the  la^  living  descendants  of  the  great 
^tesman  of  Weimar — Fritz  and  Theo  Goe- 
the.  Something  more  sub^antial  than  applause 
is  needed  for  them  as  they  play  in  the  court' 
yard  in  a  children’s  home  maintained  by  the 
city  of  Vienna  while  their  father,  a  poor 
laborer,  tries  to  make  his  way  in  a  world  which 
to  him  mu^  seem  slightly  odd. 

Of  what  value  are  prizes,  lip  adulation, 
medals  in  a  world  which  shows  such  curious 
appreciation  of  values? 


GYP 


The  death  of  the  Countess  Gabrielle  Martel  de 
Janville,  whose  name  adorns  many  title 
pages  as  Gyp,  brought  to  a  close  lait  year  the 
career  of  one  of  the  moil  prolific  and  enter' 
taining  of  French  women  writers. 
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(This  section  carries  notes  on  a  number  of 
recent  books  which  are  widely  discussed  or 
which  seem  to  merit  special  attention.  They 
are  arranged,  not  by  language  as  in  the  other 
review  secltions.  but  by  subject-matter). 

PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  La  Response  de  Jean  Bodin  d  M.  de  Males' 
twit.  1 568.  Nouvelle  ^ition.  Introduction 

by  Henri  Hauser.  Paris.  Annand  Colin.  1032. 
— This  famous  work  had  become  exceedingly 
rare.  I  ittle  was  known  of  Jean  Bodin  except 
through  the  writings  of  secondary  authorities; 
even  the  date  of  the  original  prcxluction  had 
been  forgotten.  There  are  Audents  of  money 
who  beUeve  seriously  that  the  quantity 
theory  of  money  originated  with  Irving 
Fisher. 

Before  La  Response  was  published  changes 
in  prices  were  explained  by  purely  empirical 
reasoning. .  An  individual  price  change  was 
observed,  and  the  explanation  looked  for  in 
monopoly,  supply  and  demand,  or  what  not. 
Bodin’s  genius  sought  out  the  cause  of  changes 
in  the  genera!  price  level,  and  found  it  in 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money. 

M.  Hauser  has  written  an  excellent  intro- 
ducition  that  provides  not  easily  secured 
material  on  money  and  prices  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  book  contains  the 
appendix  of  the  original  edition  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  that  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1578. 
Valuable  explanatory  notes  complete  the 
volume.  The  publishers  deserve  high  praise 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  b<x)k,  and  for 
the  faithfulness  with  which  the  work  of  Jean 
Bodin  is  reprcxJuced. — Frederic^  L.  Ryan.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Deutsches  Reich.  Dde.  2,  4.  Die  Geiftige 

Strul{tur  der  Politischen  Parteien  Euwpas. 

Berlin.  Pan  Verlag. — Kurt  MeUner  edits  a 
series  of  books  designed  to  give  a  brief  and 


competent  account  of  the  philosophical 
:^truCture  of  the  different  political  parties  in 
Europe.  The  series  begins  with  the  parties  of 
the  German  Reich. 

Siegfried  Marck,  professor  at  the  university 
of  Breslau,  writes  for  the  Social  Democrats 
(Sozialdemol^atie).  In  the  first  part  he  develops 
the  history  of  the  party  from  the  Communistic 
Manifesto  through  the  different  programs  to 
the  world  war.  He  points  out  what  is  left 
of  the  original  Marxism:  The  idea  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  use  of  machinery  for  profit  by  its  use 
for  consumption  and  the  humane  development 
of  all;  and  secondly  the  relating  of  this  political 
end  to  the  proletarian  class-intereSt  and  class- 
struggle  as  means. 

The  second  part  traces  the  confusing 
developments  since  the  revolution.  The  great 
line  breaks  up.  The  differentiation  from  Com¬ 
munism  is  extremely  vague.  The  party  seems 
to  lose  its  faith  and  seems  to  become  en¬ 
trenched  in  defending  particular  gains  in 
security  and  Standards  of  living  for  the  unions 
and  in  defending  parliamentary  democracy. 
Pidder  Liing’s  essay  J^azionalsozialismus  ex¬ 
plains  the  ideals  of  Hitler’s  party.  The  State 
is  like  a  biological  organism.  It  is  an  indivisible 
whole  and  prior  to  any  of  its  parts.  Its  man¬ 
agement,  therefore,  must  not  be  entrusted  to 
different  parties  and  interests,  but  to  Statesmen 
and  officials  representing  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  this  integrity  of  the  whole.  This 
philosophy  of  the  State  is  coupled  with  a  very 
confused  and  unfortunate  mythology  of  the 
racial  superiority  of  the  Teutonic  “blood.” 
The  organic  State  demands  organs  that  func¬ 
tion  according  to  their  own  laws  and  their 
own  social  Station.  The  party,  therefore,  aims 
at  restoring  as  much  individual  independence 
of  peasants  and  craftsmen  as  possible.  Large 
public  utilities  are  to  be  socialized;  on  the 
other  hand  individual  business  is  to  be  restored. 
Instead  of  the  present  parties  the  will  of  the 
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people  will  be  embodied  in  corporations  and 
its  representatives  in  a  corporation'senate. 
The  independence  of  countries  from  interna- 
tional  capitalism  is  to  be  achieved  through  an 
internal  barter-sy^em  on  a  social  scale  and 
through  simplicity  and  the  banishment  of  un¬ 
necessary  luxuries.  The  enemies  of  national- 
socialism  are  seen  in  the  liberal-capitali^ic 
individualism  of  the  “Jews”  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  Marxian  materiali^ic  and  economic 
principle  of  socialism  on  the  other  hand.  The 
Deutschnationale  Voll{spartei  (by  Freytagh- 
Loringhoven)  is  the  conservative  or  Tory 
party  of  Germany.  It  is  little  interested  in 
general  principles.  It  is  the  party  of  agrarian 
and  Junker  politics  and  of  a  Strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  In  this  it  agrees  with  the  Na¬ 
tional-Socialists.  It  criticises  them  only  in  the 
fatherly  sense  that  they  are  too  young  and  too 
confused  and  too  idealistic,  but  tending  in  the 
right  national  direction.  With  regard  to 
capitalism  and  proletarian  socialism  the  author 
is  vague. 

For  the  coming  pamphlets  of  this  series  we 
should  wish  a  clearer  account  of  their  positions 
with  regard  to  economic  and  sociological  prob¬ 
lems  and  more  comparisons  with  the  principles 
of  other  parties.  The  present  numbers  are  too 
much  written  by  party-leaders  with  an  eye  on 
the  voters,  instead  of  by  scholars  with  both 
eyes  on  truth. — Guftav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Thor  Goote.  Sie  werden  auferftehen!  Ber¬ 
lin.  S.  S.  Mittler.  1Q32.  3.80  and  5  marks. 
— In  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  a  German  veteran  of  the  World  War 
records  thoughts  and  emotions  evoked  on  a 
trip  along  the  former  western  front  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Sea. 
His  little  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
tribute  to  his  fallen  comrades  whose  laSt 
resting-place  in  foreign  soil  is  made  known 
to  the  traveler  by  neither  monument  nor 
marker.  Of  Thor  Goote's  literary  craftsman¬ 
ship  there  can  be  no  question.  His  book  is  as 
terse  and  graphic  as  a  military  report.  On  page 
87  he  gives  a  German  translation  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  monument  erected  near  Varennes 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  honor  of  her 
war  dead;  “Der  Staat  Pennsylvanien  hat  dieses 
Monument  zum  Gedenken  seiner  Sohne  er- 
richtet,  die  in  der  amerikanischen  Armee  fur 
den  Sieg  des  Rechtes  fochten  und  in  gliiubiger 
Hingabc  ihr  Leben  opferten  fiir  die  Befreiung 
von  Varennes  im  jahre  1918.  Das  Recht  iSt 
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koStbarer  als  der  Friede.”  Thor  Goote  com¬ 
ments  on  this  inscription  as  follows:  “Recht 
iSt  ihnen  koStbarer  als  Friede  und  Geschaft 
koStbarer  als  Recht!”  In  view  of  recent  eiforts 
made  by  the  United  States  to  assist  her  former 
foe,  Thor  Goote’s  characiterization  of  the 
American  people  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
sweeping.  International  amity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  not  promoted  by  prejudice.  However, 
in  spite  of  this  blemish  the  book  is  well  worth 
reading.  May  its  author  some  day  have  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  desire  to  visit  these 
shores  and  learn  that  even  Americans  have 
some  redeeming  qualities. — H.  C.  Thurnau. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Ohras  de  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1932.  55  pesetas. — Ortega 
y  Gasset  refuses  to  call  himself  a  philosopher. 
He  is  suspicious  of  mere  ab^radt  reasoning, 
and  fearful  of  arbitrary  divisioning  of  intel- 
ledtual  adivity,  which  is  likely  in  his  opinion 
to  interfere  with  that  high-minded  opportunism 
that  is  ready  at  every  spiritual  cross-roads  to 
follow  the  wise  and  right  way.  His  “razon 
vital”  is  concerned  with  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  of  living.  Clear  thought  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  good  life;  and  Ortega  is  trying  to 
think  things  through  clearly  and  fairly  so  that 
he  can  help  Spain  to  better  living.  His  didrud 
of  the  mass-man,  who  is  incapable  of  clear 
thinking  and  hence  can  live  as  he  should  only 
under  the  diredtion  of  the  few  who  know  how 
to  think,  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
All  of  Ortega’s  voluminous  writing  has  a 
definite  pradtical  purpose. 

His  writing  is  audere,  pregnant,  weighted 
with  generalizations;  yet  the  Spaniards  read 
his  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  liden 
respcdtfully  to  his  pubh’c  addresses.  Imagine 
Mr.  HearA  employing  Ortega  y  Gasset  to 
write  editorials,  or  the  Lower  House  of  the 
American  Congress  inviting  him  to  address 
them  and  laying  awake  till  he  has  finished. 
The  standing  of  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  Spain 
speaks  extremely  well  for  Spain. 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  read  the  pages 
of  a  book,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his  forewords, 
“without  experiencing  a  delicious  readtion  in 
which  whole  flocks  of  thoughts  fluttered  up 
within  me,  flocks  whose  varied  flight  has 
brightened  my  life.”  It  makes  no  difference 
what  subjedt  he  is  discussing,  (EmA  Robert 
Curtius  declares  that  “Ortega  y  Gasset  is 
probably  the  only  man  in  Europe  who  can 
speak  with  the  same  certainty  of  judgment. 
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the  same  brilliance  of  expression,  of  Kant  and 
Prou^,  of  prehistoric  culture,  of  cubiSt  paint' 
ing,  of  Scheler  and  Debussy”),  he  thinks  his 
own  thoughts  and  surprises  the  reader  on 
every  page  with  judgments  and  conclusions 
which  no  one  ever  voiced  before,  which  never 
lack  the  ring  of  sincerity,  which  are  always 
responsibly  arrived  at.  No  other  living  thinker 
is  at  the  same  time  so  brilliant,  so  profound 
and  so  honcSt. 

This  volume  of  his  complete  works  to  date 
would  make  a  dozen  respectable  duodecimo 
books.  Handsomely  printed,  with  excellent 
paper,  type  and  binding,  its  publication  is  a 
cultural  event  of  the  6r^  imp)ortance.  The 
publisher  who  has  made  a  great  contempo 
rary  available  as  only  the  illustrious  long'time 
dead  have  hitherto  been,  has  done  the  world  a 
service  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  acknowb 
edged. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Franz  Werfel.  Realismus  and  Innerlich 
keit.  1931. — Konnen  wir  ohne  Gntus^lau' 

ben  lehen?  1932.  1.20  marks.  Berlin.  Zsolnay. 
— Both  these  little  books  for  great  speeches) 
announce  a  revolution  of  the  heart.  They 
are  spirited  attacks  on  the  selfish  heartlessness 
and  intelledlual  dishonesty  of  our  time.  The 
belief  in  machines,  “technocracies,”  mathe- 
matical'exadt  sciences  is  fiayed  as  pseudo 
religious  superstitions.  The  perversion  of 
things  that  are  merely  tools  and  instruments 
into  ends  and  ideals  is  analyzed  as  sheer  mad' 
ness.  Capitali^ic  profit'hunting  and  Com' 
muniStic  mass'worshipping  are  characterized 
as  desperate  flights  and  escapes  of  man  from 
his  emptied  and  debased  self,  a  vicious  circle 
of  accelerating  Stupidity. 

The  drastic  and  at  the  same  time  very  artistic 
and  concrete  description  of  the  “modem  man” 
in  his  debasement  and  misery  are  counter' 
balanced  by  positive  proposals  of  reform.  To 
the  “realism”  of  the  first  pamphlet  is  opposed 
“Innerlichkeit,”  values  of  cultivation,  beauty 
and  art  in  the  wide  sense  of  a  leisured,  simple, 
enthusiastic  and  aesthetic  living. 

To  the  pseudcnreligions  and  fanatic  and 
unbalanced  beliefs  in  all  sorts  of  “isms”  in  the 
second  pamphlet  is  opposed  faith  in  God,  the 
true  absolute  which  Stands  behind  the  mistaken 
absolutisms  of  different  sorts  of  selffadorers. — 
Cuilav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Baron  Beyens.  Deux  Annies  d  Berlin, 
iQi2'iQi4  Tome  premier.  Paris.  Plon. 


History 

1931. 25  francs. — This  charmingly  written  but 
insidiously  misleading  volume  is  composed 
largely  of  selections  from  the  reports  of  the 
Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin  to  his  government 
at  Brussels.  M.  Beyens  pictures  events  and 
tendencies  in  Germany  from  May,  1912,  to 
August,  1913,  and  in  a  second  volume  will 
carry  his  account  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
War.  His  poSt'war  point  of  view,  which  im 
trudes  upon  his  prc'war  narrative,  is  that 
Germany  was  preparing  for  a  war  of  conquer 
and  European  hegemony,  as  in  the  author’s 
earlier  work,  L'Allemagne  avant  la  Guerre. 

His  volume  is  valuable  and  interesting  for  his 
excellent  description  of  personalities  and  for 
his  summary  of  conversations  and  newspaper 
opinion.  But  we  say  that  it  is  insidiously  mis' 
leading,  because,  with  his  poSt'war  prejudice, 

M.  Beyens  has  frequently  altered  the  purport 
of  his  original  despatches.  Without  any  indica¬ 
tion  to  the  reader  of  the  fact,  he  has  frequently 
omitted  passages  which  were  fevorable  to  i 
Germany  and  unfavorable  to  France,  Russia 
and  England.  For  example,  in  reproducing  his 
report  of  July  4,  1912  (p.  yoff.),  there  are  no 
less  than  seven  omitted  passages,  of  which  the 
reader  suspects  nothing  unless  he  turns  to  the 
original  text  as  published  by  Col.  Schwert' 
feger.  This  kind  of  thing  deprives  M.  Beyens’  ) 
volume  of  much  of  its  historical  value  and  of 
any  claim  to  impartial  objectivity.- — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Francois  Eckhardt.  Hiitoire  de  la  Hcngrie. 

Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives  (Bi' 
bliotheque  Hongroise).  1932.  12  francs. — This  . 
book  forms  part  of  a  collection  of  French  books  ' 
which  has  so  far  published  a  symposium  on 
Hungary’s  contemporary  history,  a  Study  by 
Aldo  Dami  on  the  Hungary  of  tomorrow,  the 
collected  letters  of  Count  Stephan  Tisza, 
written  from  1914  till  1916,  and  a  biographical  1 
sketch  of  Count  Albert  Apponyi  by  Siindor 
Pethoe.  In  the  small  book  under  review,  M. 
Eckhardt  gives  a  concise  account  of  Hungary’s 
history  until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

He  had  nothing  more  ambitious  in  mind  than 
to  provide  an  outline  for  those  who  wish  to 
read  about  the  most  important  trends  of  the 
thousand  years  of  Hungarian  history.  The 
ftiCls  are  clearly  grouped  and  the  book  is  well 
proportioned.  The  author  is  neither  a  prop' 
agandiSt  nor  a  militarist,  and  that  is  more  than 
one  can  say  of  many  who  deal  with  Hungary. 

He  takes  a  conservative  view  of  the  much' 
contested  Compromise  of  1867  and  he  contends 
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that  the  national  opposition,  which  fought  the 
Compromise  in  the  interest  of  a  return  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  Hungarian 
independence.  The  hero  of  the  years  before 
the  War  was  Count  Stephan  Tisza,  an  unseb 
fish  patriot,  and  an  opponent  of  the  war  policy 
of  Ballhaus  Platz. 

For  those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  brief 
hi^ory  of  Hungary,  free  from  partisanship, 
this  book  can  be  highly  recommended.  The 
author  is  to  be  complimented  on  making  clear 
to  the  average  reader  a  very  complicated  and 
controversial  phase  of  Europe's  hi^ory. — 
Emil  Lengyel.  A^oria,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

•  Hans  von  Hiilsen.  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
Siebzig  Jahre  seines  Lebens.  Berlin.  S. 
Fischer.  1932.  2  and  2.50  marks. — The  year 
1932  means  to  Germany  not  only  the  centenary 
of  Goethe’s  death,  but  also  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gerhart  Haupt' 
mann.  The  plays  of  both  have  been  aded  on 
every  German  ^tage  and  countless  meetings, 
speeches,  articles,  and  books  have  celebrated 
their  fame.  One  of  the  mo^  intere^ing  of 
these  is  this  delightful  biography.  Vividly 
told,  largely  in  the  present  tense,  it  covers,  in 
spite  of  its  brevity,  everything  which  has 
determined  the  course  of  Hauptmann’s  career 
and  the  character  of  his  work:  his  personal 
and  inherited  traits,  his  background  and  en' 
vironment,  his  family  and  friends  and  all  the 
important  events  of  his  life.  There  is  no  at' 
tempt  to  discuss  or  to  evaluate  his  work;  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are  known  to  all  readers, 
as  indeed  they  should  be.  They  are  mentioned 
only  as  they  explain  or  are  explained  by  the 
poet’s  life.  We  see  how  his  own  early  impres' 
sions  and  family  traditions  supply  the  themes 
of  his  firA  great  ^age  successes,  how  they  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  con^ant  intereA  in  the 
toiling  masses  and  for  that  profound  pity  for 
human  suffering  of  every  kind,  mental  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  which  transfuses 
all  his  work;  how  the  long  druggie  in  his  own 
mind  between  loyalty  to  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  longing  for  a  more  congenial  mate  is 
refle(^ted  again  and  again  in  his  plays,  where  it 
always  ends  in  tragedy,  while  in  his  own  life 
it  found  at  la^  a  happy  solution;  how  certain 
periods  of  depression  when  a  play  foiled  of 
Aage  success  and  he  turned  in  discouragement 
to  the  narrative  form  have  resulted  in  some  of 
his  mo^  di^inguished  works.  So  every  experi' 
cnce  of  his  life,  sad  or  happy,  has  served  to 
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deepen  and  enrich  his  art.  Through  all  he  has 
been  faithful  to  his  own  idea  of  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  artiAic  creation:  “loyalty  to  one’s 
self  and  love  of  truth.’’  “Every  attempt  to  fit 
him  into  any  literary  category  has  failed.  Is  he 
a  natural!^?  a  realiA?  a  symbolic?  Such  ques' 
tions  seem  petty  in  view  of  the  sum-total  of 
his  work.’’  If  Goethe  dominates  the  pa^, 
Hauptmann  ^ands  in  the  present  undisputed 
chief  among  German  men  of  letters  and,  as 
his  biographer  and  his  fellow-countrymen 
believe,  secure  of  a  lading  place  in  “world 
literature’’  as  the  greater  interpreter  of  this 
our  age. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  Vassar  College, 

•  Paul  Milioukov,  Ch.  Seignobos  et  L. 
Eisenmann.  Hi^oire  de  Russie.  Tome  I. 

Des  origines  a  la  mort  de  Pierre  le  Grand. 
Paris.  Leroux  1032.  <^3  francs. — ^Within 
Soviet  Russia  hi^ory,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  both  made  and  written  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  Karl  Marx.  The  book  under 
review  represents  a  more  traditional  point  of 
view.  It  has  been  written  by  a  number  of 
Russian  emigre  hi^orians,  in  collaboration  with 
French  scholars.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
^ric^ly  chronological,  and  personalities  loom 
large  in  this  treatment,  but  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  problems  are  given  due  prom¬ 
inence.  In  this  fir^  volume  (of  the  projedled 
three)  pre-Romanov  history  occupies  only 
about  one  third  of  the  space. 

Among  the  main  departures  from  the  older 
theories  may  be  noticed:  (i)  The  Slavs  came 
to  the  plains  of  Ea^ern  Europe  from  the 
Northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
as  late  as  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  (2)  The 
Tartar  domination  has  exerted  very  little 
influence  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Considering  the  paucity  of  works  on  Russian 
hi^ory  accessible  to  the  WeAern  reader,  this 
addition  is  of  considerable  moment  and  is 
quite  welcome.  The  book  has  a  considerable 
number  of  charts,  some  in  color,  and  a  good 
table  of  contents,  but  no  index,  and  no 
pictures. — }{athan  Altshiller  Court.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gerard  Walter.  Les  Massacres  de  Sep' 
tembre.  Etude  Critique.  Paris.  Payot. 

1932. — The  “September  Massacres’’  have 
^tood  out  as  one  of  the  bloodied  chapters  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  orgy  of  blood¬ 
letting  began  on  September  2,  1792,  when 
Verdun,  the  la^  fortress  guarding  the  road 
to  Paris,  was  being  besieged,  and  foreign 
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invaders,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were 
threatening  the  life  of  revolutionary  France. 
A  new  French  army  was  being  assembled 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  many  believed 
that  before  the  new  recruits  left  the  city  to 
defend  the  French  frontiers,  the  enemies 
w'ithin  the  gates,  especially  “the  conspirators 
of  AuguA  10,”  muA  be  disposed  of.  Popular 
frenzy  led  to  mob  violence,  and  the  execution 
of  over  a  thousand  helpless  vicftims,  non' 
juring  prie^s,  members  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
and  ordinary  malefactors. 

M.  Gerard  Walter,  with  fine  critical  ability, 
and  a  scholarly  induAry  that  has  led  him  to 
examine  and  appraise  all  the  available  sources 
and  secondary  accounts,  has  recon^rudled 
this  dramatic  episode  with  such  detail  that 
some  of  the  traditional  views  can  no  longer  be 
accepted.  FirA  of  all,  the  author  has  carefully 
reduced  the  ^ry  into  its  various  elements, — 
a  series  of  separate  episodes  which  are  closely 
interrelated,  but  each  of  which  mu^  be 
analyzed  and  explained  by  itself.  He  describes 
in  detail  the  role  of  the  Commune,  the  As' 
sembly,  the  committee  of  surveillance;  the  fate 
of  each  group  among  the  victims  of  popular 
fury;  and  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
acftors  and  leaders  involved.  Danton  and 
Robespierre  are  pretty  well  exonerated  of 
direcft  responsibility,  although  neither  tried 
the  impossible  task  of  topping  the  mob  from 
carrying  out  its  program  of  vengeance.  The 
responsibility  of  certain  others  like  Billaud- 
Varenne,  is  clearly  established.  The  monograph 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  often  dramatic  Style, 
without  prejudice.  It  gives  the  impression 
of  careful  and  critical  historical  scholarship. — 
Carl  The  Ohio  State  University. 

•  GaSton  Zeller.  La  France  et  VAllemagne 
depuis  dix  SiecJes.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1932.  10.50  francs. — A  capital  little  book.  A 
perfect  model  of  French  vulgarisation,  which  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  vulgarizing.  Accessible 
to  the  educated  layman,  acceptable,  even 
profitable,  to  the  scholar.  Four  theses:  (i) 
Six  hundred  years  of  peaceful,  even  friendly 
relations  between  France  and  Germany;  (2) 
The  Erbfeind  (hereditary  foe)  idea  did  not 
arise,  in  Germany,  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV;  even  than,  it  was  far  from  unanimous; 
it  did  not  Start,  among  the  French,  until  1871 
(After  1815,  the  CJossacks  and  the  English 
were  remembered  as  enemies,  not  the  Ger- 
mans.  Until  1870,  there  had  never  been  a 
Franco'German  war:  only  coalitions,  in  which, 
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as  a  rule,  certain  Germans  w'ere  found  on  the 
French  side.  Had  Napwleon  III  played  his 
cards  more  skillfully,  he  would  have  had 
Austria  as  an  ally  in  1870).  (3)  No  traditional  i 
policy  of  expansion  to  the  so-called  “natural  I 
frontiers”  (mountains-sea-Rhine)  under  the 
Ancient  Regime.  That  conception  took  hold  ' 
of  the  French  imagination  only  about  1793. 
This  is  a  bold,  paradoxical  view.  Very 
tempting,  but  requires  close  examination. 

(4)  History  is  no  safe  guide  into  the  future. 
There  are  no  fatal,  eternal  enmities.  We  can 
not  hope  suddenly  to  fill  the  chasm  between 
France  and  Germany;  but  we  can  build  many 
bridges  over  it.  Two  in  particular:  democratic 
tendencies,  and  economic  interests.  “Sover 
eigns,  Statesmen,  were  they  among  the  greatest 
who  fostered  international  hatred,  are  Euro¬ 
pean  malefacftors.”  Replete  w'ith  information, 
lucid  in  Style,  generous  in  spirit. — Albert  Cue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 
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•  P.  Reginald  Garrigou-Lagrange,  O.  P. 

La  Providence  et  la  confiance  en  Dieu,  1 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932.  20  francs. — 
This  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  1 

fruits  of  the  Scholastic  revival  in  France.  * 

Since  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  and  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have 
been  restored  to  their  rightful  place  as  the 
foundation  of  all  Catholic  teaching  on  those 
subjects.  Truth,  being  eternal,  cannot  change, 
but  its  presentation  and  its  application  to  our 
daily  lives  does  change.  Especially  in  France 
is  a  movement  being  made  to  present  Scholastic 
philosophy  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  present 
age.  Father  Lagrange,  a  member  of  that  great 
Order  which  produced  St.  Thomas,  demon¬ 
strates  how  fruitful  the  movement  is  in  effeciting 
a  solid  basis  for  the  spiritual  life.  In  these  days 
when  a  great  deal  of  wild  talking  and  very 
little  real  thinking  is  being  done  on  the  subjed 
of  religion,  his  book  is  especially  valuable,  as 
showing  the  importance  of  clear  and  logical 
thinking  in  the  religious  life. 

Catholic  theology  relies  upon  the  human 
reason,  guided  by  divine  revelation.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  book.  Father  Lagrange  advances 
the  Scholastic  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God. 

In  the  second  part  he  discusses  the  divine 
attributes,  as  demonstrated  by  logic.  The 
third  part,  treating  of  the  Divine  Providence 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  advances  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  revelation  Then,  in  the  laSt  two 
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parts,  he  vitalizes  the  subjedl  matter  by 
•showing  how  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Providence 
is  to  be  applied  to  our  daily  lives  in  a  confident 
abandonment  of  ourselves  to  the  Divine 
Providence,  Ju^ice,  and  Mercy. — John  Ap' 
pleby.  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Ar' 
kansas. 

•  Hans  Michael  Muller.  Macht  und 
Glaube.  Miinchen.  Chr.  Kaiser.  1933. 

9.70  and  11.50  marks. — The  author  of  this 
large,  philosophical  but  remarkably  welh 
written  book  is  concerned  with  the  relations 
which  ought  to  exi^  between  religion  and 
political  power.  He  begins  by  analyzing  the 
manifold  difficulties  involved,  concluding  then 
that  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  Chri^ianity  now  finds  itself  excepting 
to  renounce  each  and  every  form  of  alliance 
between  belief  and  might.  Short  of  this  all 
prospedts  for  a  resolution  of  scandalous  discord 
are,  in  his  opinion,  futile.  “Metaphysical 
howling”  muA  go  on  forever.  Our  author  is, 
however,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  opportune 
i^.  As  a  Luthera  1  thinker  of  the  school  of 
Karl  Barth,  he  proceeds  to  build  up,  with 
brilliant  dialedtic,  the  case  for  a  separation 
between  religion  and  “Weltanschauung.” 
Nothing  so  good  has  been  written  on  this 
engrossing  subjedt  by  any  of  the  author’s 
Prote^nt  predecessors;  and  even  those  who 
cannot  accept  the  argument  in  its  entirety  (as 
the  present  reviewer  cannot)  will  profit 
greatly  by  following  this  or  that  part  of  it. 
One  great  virtue  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  refledls  the  intelledtual  and  moral 
tension  now  charadteri^tic  of  Germany  From 
this  point  of  view  the  numerous  citations 
alone  are  worth  w'hile.  They  sum  up  a  volumi' 
nous  literature  and  in  no  way  detradt  from 
the  eloquent  discourse  in  which  Muller  has 
expressed,  sometimes  with  the  contagious 
fire  of  a  prophet,  his  own  deep  and  earned 
convidtions.  Macht  und  Glaube  deserves  a 
place  in  the  library  of  American  theologians 
and  sociologies.- — George  N-  Shuler.  Editor 
The  Commonweal,  New  York  City. 

•  S.  Pey  Ordeix.  Jesuitas  y  Judios  ante  la 
Republica.  Barcelona.  Maucci  1932.  5 

pesetas. — Nicolas  Gonzalez  Ruiz.  Azana:  Sus 
ideas  religiosas,  sus  ideas  poUticas,  el  hombre. 
Madrid.  Grafica  Universal.  (S.  E.  L.  E.)  1932. 

5  pesetas. — The  religious  problem  which 
confronted  the  Spanish  Republic  at  its  incep- 
tion  has  given  rise  to  much  controversial  lit' 
erature  The  two  volumes  here  considered 
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represent  extreme  views  on  each  side  of  the 
que^ion.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  the 
Spanish  government,  on  January  24,  1932,  in 
conformity  with  the  new  con^tution,  which 
“declares  dissolved  those  religious  orders 
which  by  ^tute  impose  in  addition  to  the 
three  canonical  vows,  another  special  vow  of 
obedience  to  authorities  other  than  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  State,”  issued  a 
decree  dissolving  the  Jesuit  order  and  con- 
fiscating  its  property  for  State  uses.  Thus  in 
the  twentieth  century  the  Republic  took  adlion 
again^  this  religious  order  as  being  inimical  to 
the  State  even  as  the  monarchy  under  Charles 
III  did  in  the  eighteenth  century  The  volume 
Jesuitas  y  Judios  ante  la  Republica  by  S.  Pey 
Ordeix  is  written  from  a  decidedly  anti- 
Jesuitic  and  anti'Jewish  viewpoint.  The  rai' 
son-d’etre  of  the  title  is  found  in  the  ^tC' 
ment  that  there  is  an  “intimate  relationship 
between  Judaism  and  Jesuitism:  a  relationship 
of  heritage  and  consanguinity,  of  psychology 
and  of  conduct,  from  fir^  to  la^.”  In  support 
of  this  thesis  the  author  points  out  induces 
of  parallelism  and  similarity  in  spirit  and 
methods  between  the  Jews  and  the  Jesuits. 
He  holds  that  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  order 
and  its  relation  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  under 
the  reAoration  explains  the  govermental  adlion 
of  the  Republic.  He  is  as  opposed  to  the  re- 
entry  into  the  Repubh'c  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
of  the  Near  Ea^,  expelled  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  he  is  to  the  con' 
tinuance  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Spain.  He 
concludes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
decree  again^  the  Jesuits  is  not  too  late  and 
therefore  will  not  be  ineffedtual  nor  contrary 
to  its  expressed  intention. 

The  second  volume  Azana:  Sus  ideas  relv 
giosas,  sus  ideas  politicos,  el  hombre,  by  N. 
Gonzalez  Ruiz,  represents  a  view  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  motives  and  adlions  of  the  present 
Spanish  administration  with  respedt  to  the 
religious  problem.  The  author,  a  cleric,  makes 
extensive  quotations  from  the  writings  and 
discourses  of  Premier  Azana  to  show  the 
latter’s  religious  and  political  beliefs  and 
therefrom  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  man. 
Azana  is  held  to  be  anti'teligious  and  anti' 
clerical.  The  criticism  is  severe  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  show  what  are  considered  the 
errors  of  Azana  and  his  government  in  han' 
dling  the  relations  with  the  Church  and  the 
clergy.  Sr.  Gonzalez  makes  a  vigorous  defense 
of  the  Church  and  holds  that  Azana  does  not 
understand  the  significance  of  Christianity  and 
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is  ignorant  of  its  value  to  the  government. 
He  believes  Azaha  to  be  proud  and  arrogant 
and  to  possess  the  mentality  of  a  dic'tator 
beside  whom  Primo  de  Rivera  was  a  liberal. 
He  sees  Azaha,  now'  in  power,  carrying  to  a 
logical  conclusion  his  religious  and  political 
ideas  as  set  forth  in  his  writings.  He  concludes 
that  Azaha  “is  incapable  of  under^anding 
religion  principally  because  of  pride,  hates  the 
Church  and  in  politics  persecutes  it  above 
national  reality,  above  ju^ice  and  above 
liberty.” — Roscoe  R.  Hill.  Leonia,  New  Jersey. 

LITERATURE 

•  Jean  E.  Erhard.  Le  Roman  Fran^ais  depuis 
Marcel  Prouft.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue 
Critique.  1Q32.  12  francs.—  It  takes  patience, 
skill  and  courage  to  write  a  book  on  the  recent 
French  novel  —patience  in  sifting  material, 
because  no  decade  in  the  history  of  French 
letters  has  been  so  prolific;  skill  in  literary 
classification,  for  perhaps  never  before  has 
there  been  a  richer,  or  more  chaotic,  diversity 
of  individualities  and  movements;  courage  to 
face  the  future,  because  an  unavoidable  lack 
of  perspective  may  condemn  one's  book  to  the 
incinerator  within  a  generation.  Happily,  M. 
Erhard  proves  that  He  has  all  three  qualities 
in  a  marked  degree.  His  method  is  descriptive 
rather  than  critical.  Moreover,  since  he  writes 
well,  his  book  makes  good  reading.  There  are 
running  analyses  of  many  important  novels 
and  more  or  less  detailed  accounts  of  some 
dozen  out^nding  noveli^s.  All  in  all,  M. 
Erhard  has  something  to  say  about  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  writers.  In  a  work  of 
this  nature  there  are  bound  to  be  omissions. 
The  reviewer,  for  example,  finds  no  mention 
of  Henry  Poulaille,  Marc  Bernard,  Tri^an 
Remy  and  others  who  belong  to  the  “Groupe 
des  ^rivains  Proletariens,”  a  school  of  no 
passing  significance.  Indeed,  there  is  room  for 
a  discussion  of  this  group  in  the  chapter  on 
La  Litterature  et  le  Peuple.  Then  again,  one  may 
quarrel  with  M.  Erhard  in  the  matter  of 
emphasis.  Why  devote  eleven  pages  to  Valery 
Larbaud  and  only  five  to  Frangois  Mauriac, 
ten  pages  to  Henry  de  Montherlant  and  only 
two  to  Julien  Green,  ten  pages  to  Paul  Morand 
and  less  than  one  line  to  Roland  Dorgeles^ 
But  these  are  petty  criticisms  of  an  altogether 
praiseworthy  hi^ory  of  the  po^t'war  French 
novel,  one  whose  usefulness  no  ^udent  of 
contemporary  letters  can  deny.  It  is  to  be 


regretted,  though,  that  M.  Erhard  failed  to 
include  a  critical  bibliography.  M.  H. 

•  Michele  Renzulli.  La  Poesia  di  Shelley. 

Foligno.  Campitelli.  1932.  20  lire.' — No 
other  foreign  poet  has  enjoyed  public  favor 
or  enli^ed  the  sympathy  of  the  critics  as  has 
Shelley  in  Italy.  His  works  have  been  ^udied, 
commented,  and  several  times  translated  by 
the  mo^  eminent  Italian  scholars.  This 
preference  is  partly  due  to  the  fad:  that 
Shelley  is  considered  an  adopted  son  of 
Italy  since  it  was  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
the  Peninsula  that  he  wn-ote  his  bed  lyrics. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  kind  of  chivalrous 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  to  proted  this 
man  who,  hated,  ridiculed  and  negleded  by  his 
countrymen  sought  and  found  refuge,  comfort 
and  inspiration  in  Italy. 

Professor  Renzulli  believes  that  Shelley's 
earlier  critics  have  either  demolished  or 
exalted  him;  that  they  have  all  lacked  the 
serene  objedivity  which  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  any  aedhetic  work  of  appreciation.  He  has 
consequently  taken  upon  himself  the  task 
of  dudying  Shelley’s  poetry  with  a  sentiment 
of  judice  and  love  and  with  the  gravity  befit' 
ting  a  sacred  ritual.  His  method  consids  in 
illudrating  the  poems  with  episodes  of  Sheb 
ley’s  life  and  in  interpreting  them  in  the  light 
of  the  environment  in  which  he  lived.  Letters 
to  and  about  the  poet  have  been  judiciously 
utilized.  The  early  and  almod  negligible 
poems  as  well  as  the  mod  famous  are  carefully 
analyzed  and  di.scussed.  Whenever  the  occa' 
sion  arises  Renzulli  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  the  errors  which  his  predecessors  have 
committed.  Many  controversial  opinions  are 
reported  along  with  the  author's  own  inter' 
pretations  which  are  usually  well  foumJcd  and 
original.  On  the  whole  the  treatment  of  the 
subjed  shows  a  long,  careful  and  patient 
preparation,  fird  hand  knowledge  of  the 
material  and  sound  critical  acumen.  It  is  un' 
fortunate  that  the  development  of  Shelley’s 
personality  should  lack  the  continuity  which 
is  so  well  sudained  in  the  dudy  of  his  artidic 
temperament.  Furthermore  the  interpretation 
which  the  author  gives  of  the  Triumph  of 
Life  (the  chariot  representing  the  trionym  of 
the  Catholic  Church)  seems,  to  this  reader, 
arbitrary  and  unconvincing. 

Thirty'three  pages  of  bibliography  on  the 
critical  works  of  Shelley  complete  the  dudy. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 
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•  Sibilla  Aleramo.  II  Fruflino. — II  Pas' 
saggio.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1932. — 
Since  the  publication  of  Amo,  dunque  sono 
five  years  ago,  the  reputation  of  the  world' 
known  author  of  Una  Donna  seems  to  have 
been  growing  in  her  own  country.  Una  Donna, 
which  was  fir^  published  in  1906,  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
Russian,  Polish,  Spanish  and  Swedish,  is  now 
in  its  fourth  reprinting,  while  the  present  edi' 
tion  of  II  Passaggio  is  the  third  reprinting, 
with  a  new  preface  by  the  author,  written 
la^  September.  II  Fruitino,  Aleramo's  late^ 
work,  apparently  marks  a  departure  from  the 
autobiographic  theme  with  which  she  has 
con^antly  been  preoccupied  in  the  pa^.  But 
the  departure  is  only  apparent.  A  reread' 
ing  of  II  Passaggio,  which  the  author  rightly 
asserts  is  her  ma^erpiece,  is  sufficient  to 
e^blish  this  point.  In  a  manner  a  continua' 
tion  of  Una  Donna,  II  Passaggio  is  frankly 
autobiographical;  and  while  II  Fruftino  is 
outwardly  a  purely  imaginative  creation, 
every  element  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
preceding  chef-d’oeuvre.  It  is  a  fictional 
development  of  the  note  on  which  II  Pas' 
saggio  closes,  the  “passage  from  larva  to 
myth”  of  the  superwoman,  determined  to  be 
alb  woman,  who  has  read  her  Nietzsche  and 
her  Novalis  and  who  is  out  to  put  them  into 
practice.  The  setting  is  Rome,  Amalfi  and 
Capri,  and  the  subjedt  of  it  is  the  love  of  such 
a  woman  as  has  been  described  for  a  tubercular 
man  of  genius  who  is  a  semi'invalid,  and  who 
ends  by  leaving  her  for  his  simple  woman'of' 
the-people  mi^ress.  The  problem,  as  symbolized 
by  “the  whip,”  is  the  subsequent  de^iny  of 
the  heroine.  There  is  something,  always, 
rather  delightfully  excessive  about  Sibilla 
Aleramo.  One  of  her  critics  has  spoken  of 
the  “autobiographic  bacillus,”  which  appears 
to  affedl  women  writers  in  particular.  Aleramo 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  infecfted  by  this 
germ;  but  if  so,  she  is  highly  conscious  of  it. 
What  she  does  is  deliberate.  She  is  out  to 
create  the  woman'myth  or  the  myth'woman, 
and  there  is  in  the  result  something  of  the 
epic,  something  of  the  feminine'homeric;  she 
is  of  the  race  of  Sappho.  Emilio  Cecchi  has 
compared  her  to  Colette  or  the  Comtesse  de 
Noailles,  and  the  comparison  is  not  a  bad  one. 
After  all,  why  should  we  not  appreciate 
femininity  when  it  is  offered  to  us,  even  when 
carried  to  so  intense  a  degree  as  that  in  v'hich 
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Aleramo  gives  it  to  us?  The  latter  is  corredt 
in  regarding  II  Passaggio  as  her  ma^rpiece, 
since  it  sums  up  and  embodies  all  that  went 
before  and  all  that  has  come  after,  from  Una 
Donna  to  II  FruHino,  including  the  charming 
essayi^  to  be  met  with  in  Gioie  d'occasione, 
published  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  older 
volume,  Andando  e  ilando  (1921),  as  well  as 
the  poet  of  Momenti  (1921)  and  Poesie  (the 
colledled  poems,  Mondadori,  1928).  Starting 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  moA  unliterary 
novels  ever  written  (Una  Donna),  one  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gorky  among  others, 
the  “sibyl,”  as  she  likes  to  call  herself,  is,  and 
will  always  be,  more  concerned  with  life  than 
with  art;  which  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  very  fine  art,  at  times,  in  her  expression  of 
life  on  the  printed  page — Samuel  Putnam. 
Mirmande,  Drome,  France. 

•  Louis'Ferdinand  Celine.  Voyage  au  bout 
de  la  nuit.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1932. 
— The  novel  which,  at  the  laA  minute,  was 
edged  out  for  the  Goncourt  prize  by  M.  Guy 
Mazeline’s  Les  Loups.  One  of  the  Academi' 
cians,  M.  Lucien  Descaves,  wzts  so  offended 
at  this  that  he  dechned  to  lunch  with  his 
confreres.  As  he  talked  out,  he  informed 
reporters  that  “It  was  all  decided  la^  week  in 
favor  of  Celine.”  About  half  an  hour  later, 
M.  Celine  was  awarded  the  Prix  Theophra^e 
Renaudot. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  author  of  Voyage  au 
bout  de  la  nuit  displays  a  talent  which,  if  not 
any  more  “promising”  on  the  whole,  is  cer' 
tainly  a  more  fascinating  one  at  the  moment 
than  that  of  M.  Mazeline.  It  is  fascinating, 
for  the  reason  that  it  brings  us  something  rare 
in  French  writing  of  any  period,  namely,  a 
passionate  tumultuousness.  The  book  is  a 
young  volcano  of  vivid  proteA  against  that 
entity  in  which  youth  not  infrequently  un' 
covers  an  enemy — life.  It  is  filled  with  feverish 
adventure,  ranging  from  a  none  too  lovely 
wartime  France  and  an  after-war  French 
suburb  to  colonial  Africa  and  America;  and 
it  ends  in  a  “maison  de  sante.”  The  pages 
swarm  with  soldiers,  working  men,  ladies  of 
the  night,  crooks,  thieves,  degenerates,  police' 
men,  and  all  the  Marveling,  downtrodden  ones 
who  are  beaten  before  they  ^art  in  what  is 
sometimes  sarca^ically  termed  the  “race  of 
life.”  Fear,  CJold,  Hunger  and  Weariness  are 
among  the  protagoni^s  of  the  drama,  in  which 
conversational  slices  mingle  with  adventurous 
episodes,  “Live  or  die,  one  mu^t  make  a  choice.” 
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This  is  the  tribe  of  the  conquered,  who  have 
chosen  to  go  on  living,  amid  “the  abomination 
of  being  poor,”  and  who  are  endowed  with  a 
hatred  of  life  and  life's  masters  that  verges  on 
heroism.  At  the  end,  with  every'thing  con¬ 
spiring  toward  it,  waits  the  figure  of  Death. 
The  book  is  a  darkly  tragic  and  despairing  as 
well  as  a  youthful  hate-filled  one.  It  is  not 
pleasant  reading,  yet  is  almost  narcotic  in  its 
hold  over  the  reader.  In  its  human  genuine¬ 
ness,  Its  elusion  of  e^hetic  criteria,  it  reminds 
one  faintly  of  Aldington's  Death  of  a  Hero; 
but  it  is  more  intense  because  younger.  It  is 
by  far  the  be.<t  of  the  season's  prize-winners. 
Following  half  a  decade  and  more  of  literary 
slumber,  it  is  perhaps  the  mo^  hopeful  French 
book  of  the  year.- — Samuel  Putnam.  Mirmande, 
Drome,  France. 

•  Kri^mann  Gudmundsson.  Det  hellige 
fjell.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932. — The 
settling  of  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century,  as 
illu^rated  in  the  ^tory  of  one  household. 
The  book  is  packed  with  action.  This  is 
natural,  since  life  was  not  exacftly  dull  in 
those  days.  Besides,  this  author  has  a  talent 
for  linking  incident  to  incident  w'ith  effort¬ 
less  facility. 

The  sagas  do  not  leave  much  opportunity 
for  new  interpretation  except  in  the  ever 
inexhau^ible  field  of  human  character.  This 
author's  persons  never  lack  individuality, 
and  when  he  is  satisfied  with  sketching  them 
loosely  in  the  saga  ^yle  he  does  it  well.  In 
his  intimate  portraits,  however,  he  lavishes 
too  much  color,  and  fails  to  lend  them  sus¬ 
taining  intere^.  On  the  whole,  the  dramatic 
surface  of  this  briskly  moving  ^ry  cannot 
conceal  the  lack  of  inner  tenseness,  or  the 
slightly  ^iffening  touch  of  literature  where 
we  expect  life. 

However,  with  its  revival  of  a  fascinating 
period  and  its  vigorous  atmosphere,  it  offers 
diverting  and  refreshing  reading.  Two  points 
particularly  will  give  it  special  appeal  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  religious  and  racial 
antagonisms  flare  up  between  the  Irish  slaves 
and  their  Norwegian  ma^rs  the  reader  may 
for  a  fleeting  moment  feel  himself  transported 
to  the  American  prairie  of  R^lvaag’s  books, 
and  when  those  Icelandic  settlers  are  forever 
torn  between  the  country  of  their  birth  and 
that  of  their  choice,  it  trikes  a  familiar  note 
in  the  heart  of  many  an  immigrant. — Sigrid 
Hal(dad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 


•  Kaj  Munk.  Ordet.  K0benhavn.  Nyt 
nordisk  Forlag.  1932.  2.75  Kroner. — A 

religious  play  written  with  emotional  fervor, 
penetrating  sarcasm  and  considerable  technical 
skill.  The  ev'er  present  conflict  between  tw’o 
congregations,  the  optimi^ic  “Grundtvigan- 
ism”  of  the  extroverts  and  the  Fundamentalist 
“Indre  Mission”  of  the  introverts!  gets  its 
dramatic  expression  when  Borgen,  a  well  to  do 
“once-born”  farmer,  opposes — for  “religious 
reasons” — the  marriage  of  his  son  Anders  to 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  “tw'ice-born”  tailor. 
However,  having  learned  that  also  the  tailor 
is  against  the  marriage  because  of  his  religious 
ideas,  Borgen  reverses  himself  completely  and 
tries  to  force  the  approval  of  the  little  tailor 
who  Strives  to  bring  the  rich  farmer  down  to 
the  level  of  his  own  “humble”  creed.  The 
religious  opinions  of  both  men,  then,  are 
nothing  but  masked  egotism,  and  the  only 
truly  religious  spirit  is  laid,  most  ironically, 
in  the  mouth  of  an  insane  man,  Borgen's  son 
Johannes,  who  thinks  himself  Christ. — But  the 
severest  test  comes  when  Inger,  a  daughter- 
in-law  of  Borgen,  dies,  and  Johannes,  having 
regained  his  sanity  but  retained  the  faith  of 
his  insanity,  appears  at  the  burial  asking  why 
nobody  has  even  thought  that  a  miracle  might 
take  place.  “Among  the  believers  there  is  not 
one  who  believes,”  he  exclaims,  and  then,  while 
the  minister  of  the  official  church  protests 
against  the  blasphemy,  Johannes  restores  the 
dead  woman  to  life.  This  makes  excellent  drama 
(as  has  already  been  proved  on  a  Copenha¬ 
gen  Stage)  but  will  hardly  make  any  prose¬ 
lytes  among  infidels  who  will  Still  refuse  to 
believe  in  miracles  except  in  the  interesting 
sphere  of  Rev.  Munk's  sovereign  genius. — 
Jens  T^holrn.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Au  bord  de  Veau.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1932.  12  francs. — The  secret  of 

Jean  Tousseul's  power  is  in  the  poignant 
vision  which  enables  him  to  portray  with  at 
least  apparent  objecftivity  the  humble  denizens 
of  the  Meuse  valley.  Born  among  them,  he  has 
shared  the  hardships  of  their  lives  and  the 
truth  of  his  pidture  is  beyong  question.  His 
craft  hides  itself:  the  author  is  effaced  in  favor 
of  his  charadters,  or  rather  he  is  completely 
identified  with  them.  Hence  we  forget  that 
we  are  reading  a  book  and  find  ourselves  for 
an  hour  in  the  dangerous  quarries  and  mines  or 
in  river  cottages  watching  in  anguished  sus¬ 
pense  the  rising  flood.  The  grim  gayety  and 
robust  solidarity  of  toilers  and  vidtims,  the 
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pathetic  chimaeras  of  the  aged  and  crippled,  power  and  affluence,  the  ninety  year  old  Frau 

become  so  vivid  that  they  seem  a  part  of  our  Friederike  Langnick-Guldenaue  (known  to 

own  experience.  Sketches  like  Le  Muct,  Pier'  readers  of  Clara  Viebig’s  earlier  novel  Die  vor 

rot  and  Les  Teux  would  touch  a  heart  of  ^one,  den  Toren  as  a  simple  peasant  woman)  guards 

yet  they  are  apparently  artless  narratives  of  her  millions  as  her  mo^  precious  possession, 

everyday  incidents.  All  the  Tories  are  in  a  Despite  her  wealth  and  vitality  she  is  unable 

minor  key — I  would  say  tragic  if  that  word  to  check  the  decline  and  de^ruction  of  her 

did  not  connote  a  pomposity  foreign  to  these  family.  She  loses  her  son,  her  grandson,  finally 

simple  folk.  Tousseul  believes  in  the  funda-  her  sole  heir,  the  lovely  great-granddaughter 

mental  goodness  of  the  poor:  resignation  and  Lore.  The  villain  is  Tom  Till,  di^antly  related 

calm  courage  are  the  defences  they  oppose  to  to  the  family,  later  superintendent  of  Guide- 

their  hard  lot.  He  is  keenly  aware  of  social  naue,  whose  demonic  powers  enable  him  to 

injustice  and  his  philosophy  is  similar  to  bring  everyone  under  this  control,  or  to  wreck 

Georges  Eekhoud’s,  but  his  manner  is  more  and  de^oy  those  who  hold  out  again^  him. 

subtle  and  retrained.  His  characters  lack  the  Yet  Till  is  not  the  ordinary,  old-fashioned 

boi^erous  animal  spirits  of  those  of  his  villain.  He  is  “under  compulsion,”  a  slave  of 

predecessor  who  delighted  above  all  in  the  his  own  powerful  will  and  hypnotic  powers, 

picturesque  possibilities  of  his  vagabonds,  ju^  as  the  other  characters  are  likewise  subject 

There  are  in  this  collection  occasional  remi-  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  inner  nature  or  to 

niscences,  notably  La  Cellule  1 58,  of  the  true-  demonic  forces  from  without.  Greek  fetalism 

ulent  revolt  of  Eekhoud,  but  Tousseul  puts  his  in  modem  garb,  not  altogether  convincing,  yet 

tru^  rather  in  persuasion  barbed  with  sym-  difficult  to  refute.  Although  Clara  Viebig  has 

pathy  than  in  violence.  His  pictures  speak  for  been  before  the  public  for  thirty -five  years  her 

themselves  and  have  no  need  of  oratory. —  eye  is  not  dim  nor  her  natural  force  abated. 

Benj.  M.  Woodhridge.  Reed  College.  Her  narrative  gift  is  ^ill  unimpaired.  Again^ 

a  vividly  depicted  natural  background  she  pro- 
•  Clara  Viebig.  Menschen  unter  Zwang.  je(^ts  and  groups  characters  that  are  clearly 

Stuttgart  und  Berlin.  Deutsche  Verlags-  individualized  and  convincingly  real. — Her- 

An^alt.  1932.  4.80  marks. — Having  risen  to  bert  Z.  Kip.  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
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(For  other  bool(s  in  French,  see  “Head'Liners") 

•  Raphael  Levy.  Recherches  lexicographi'  of  medieval  French  words.  He  has  been  able 
ques  sur  d'anciens  textes  francais  d'ori'  to  make  many  additions  and  corrections  to 
gine  juive.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Old  French  dictionaries. — *** 

Romance  Literatures  and  Languages.  Extra  *  i  i  - 

Volume  V.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  •  ““g' "ol  « 

Press.  193a.  $2.50.-A  contribution  to  Old  De'agrave.  1932.  8  francs.— The 

French  lexicography  based  upon  a  large  to™ented  times  through  which  the  world 
number  of  texts,  many  of  which  have  previ-  *«s  passed  and  is  passing  have  produced  great 
ously  been  inaccessible  to  Romance  philologi^.  changes  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  civilized 
From  this  material  (100,000  words)  the  author  humanity.  In  France,  where  formerly  good 
has  selected  815  terms  as  particularly  impor-  usage  was  respected,  where  popular  expres- 
tant  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  meaning  sions  gained  entry  into  the  written  and 
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accepted  good  language  only  slowly  and 
after  expurgation,  the  la^  few  years  have 
seen  a  violent  invasion  of  vulgar,  slangy  and 
exotic  terms,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  expres' 
sions  which  are  common'place  and  meaning' 
less. 

All  lovers  of  the  pure  and  pla^c  beauty 
of  French  have  reason  to  feel  concerned  over 
this  jazzy  assault.  M.  Art,  who  here  analyzes 
the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  modem 
French  tongue  and  dicftion,  is  not  a  pedant; 
he  sympathizes  with  the  healthy,  natural 
grow'th  of  language.  But  he  sees  the  danger 
ahead  and  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  school, 
the  family,  the  youth  and  the  people  to  keep 
within  the  tradition  and  to  perpetuate  “le 
bon  usage.” — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Mario  Rou^an.  17  Mois  Rue  de  Gre' 

nelle.  Paris.  Fernand  Nathan.  1952. — 

In  an  expose  Rou^n  submits  a  plan  of 
in^rucflion,  derived  from  his  experience 
and  observation  as  Miniver  of  Public  In' 
^rudlion,  which  he  believes  will  allow  bet' 
ter  coordination  of  Judies,  greater  chance 
for  shifting  from  one  type  of  preparation  to 
another,  lessened  retardation,  and  increased 
holding  power  of  the  school.  There  follow 
twenty'two  addresses  made  by  Rou^an  on 
various  occasions  during  his  mini^ry.  The 
author  urges  humani^ic  Judies  for  philo' 
sophical  background  to  counteradt  shortsight' 
edness  in  materiali^ic  education,  and  democ' 
racy  in  education  as  protedtion  again^  mass 
ignorance.  The  author’s  ^yle  is  rich  in  color' 
fill  words  and  figures  and  ornamented  with 
suitable  classical  allusions  which  demon^rate 
that  the  experience  of  the  pa^  is  valuable  in 
solving  problems  of  the  present. — R.  Tyson 
Wyckoff  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Pittsburg. 

•  Renee  de  Brimont.  Les  Oiseaux.  Paris. 

Editions  des  Portiques.  1932.  12  francs. 

— A  charming  and  poetical  book  on  birds, 
containing  ancient  legends  and  modern  pleas 
for  the  unju^ly  persecuted  hawks,  owls  and 
herons.  With  apt  charadlerization  and  warm 
appreciation  of  her  subjedts,  the  author  makes 
us  see  the  happiness  that  comes  to  one  who 
loves  birds — “les  chef-d’oeuvres  les  plus  fas' 
cinants  de  la  creation.” — Margaret  M.  T^ice. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Dr.  Etienne  Burnet.  La  Lepre.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — Dr.  But' 


net  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  world  ^udying 
leprosy  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  one 
would  expedt  as  a  result  a  scholarly,  docu' 
mented  volume  on  the  subjedl.  Such  one  finds 
—  and  more.  In  this  recital,  which  traces  the 
disease  through  the  centuries  and  the  methods 
used  to  combat  it,  finally  placing  before  us  the 
present  situation  and  the  achievements  of 
modem  therapy,  there  courses  the  spirit  of 
Pauline  hope,  the  re'echoing  cry  of  Jesus 
before  the  tomb  of  Lazams.  The  book  should 
be  read  not  only  for  its  fadtual  material,  but 
because  of  a  Promethean  quality.  The  tender 
sympathy  that  permeates  it,  and  which  rises 
to  the  heights  in  the  chapters  on  the  psy' 
chology  of  lepers,  renews  one's  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  man. 

With  melancholy  reproach.  Dr.  Burnet 
tells  us  that  “leprosy  is  a  malady  like  the 
others  (tuberculosis,  syphilis),  treatable,  cup 
able.  But  no  one  knows  this,  neither  the  lepers 
themselves,  nor  the  public.  It  is  for  us  to 
in^trudt,  to  propagandize:  brochures,  con' 
ferences,  cinema,  visitations.” 

He  declares  that  too  long  has  the  leper  lived 
under  the  Mosaic  code :  he  is  unclean,  he  shall 
dwell  alone:  without  the  camp  shall  his 
habitation  be  (Leviticus  XIII,  46).  Under  this 
^igma  the  leper  hid  his  malady  until  he  could 
no  longer  do  so,  and  so  infected  others.  De' 
spair  of  cure  flowed  from  the  curse,  de^roying 
hope  in  the  leper  and  discouraging  scientific 
exploration  until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Dr.  Burnet’s  book  is  a  call  to  Chri^ian 
thinking  and  Chri^ian  attitudes.  While  he 
admits  that  segregation  cannot  yet  be  aban' 
doned,  the  ^igma  of  the  disease  mu^  be 
removed.  Leprosaria  mu^  become  hospitals 
for  treatment  to  which  the  leper  will  be 
encouraged  to  come,  rather  than  places  of 
confinement.  The  re^oration  of  hope  to  the 
leper  is  the  basic  therapy.  As  for  medical 
remedies,  a  variety,  including  various  forms 
of  metallic  salts,  are  in  use,  but  injections  of 
chaulmoogra  oil  have  proved  the  mo^  effi' 
cacious. — Elgin  Groseclose.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Docteur  Cabanes.  Medecins  Amateurs. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1932.  20  francs. — 
From  his  vaA  ^ore  of  knowledge  of  the  curi' 
osities  of  the  history  of  medicine,  the  author 
has  drawn  the  material  for  these  sketches  of 
prominent  characters  who  dabbled  in  doctor' 
ing  the  ills  of  humanity  before  such  unprofes' 
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sional  prac!tices  became  illegal.  This  fir^  series 
comprises  ten  chapters,  the  fir^  two  of  which, 
on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Cervantes,  are 
merely  outlines  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
There  is  a  common  thread  of  intere^  in 
medical  matters  which  unites  the  subjedis  of 
the  chapters,  but  the  actual  motives  which  lay 
behind  that  intere^  were  various.  Some  came 
to  medicine  by  way  of  physiology,  some 
through  an  interest  in  nature,  others  through 
anatomy,  and  ^ill  others  through  a  desire  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  such  thinkers  as  Descartes,  Diderot  and 
Maine  de  Biran  took  an  interest  in  medicine, 
but  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  Mirabeau, 
La  Fontaine,  Bernardin  de  Saint'Pierre  and 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  diagnoses  and  prescriptions  of  these  casual 
physicians  are  a  melange  of  good  and  bad 
advice  which  provides  an  admirable  refleded 
panorama  of  the  knowledge  and  ignorance 
prevailing  in  their  respecftive  centuries.  Mo^ 
of  them  gave  counsel  that  was  no  worse  than 
that  given  by  the  professionals;  it  was  often 
very  much  better.  The  book  is  embellished  by 
some  sixty  illu^ftrations,  mo^  of  them  from 
the  author’s  own  collection,  which  add  much 
to  the  text.  Naturally  the  author  shows  more 
anxiety  to  criticize  the  medical  than  the 
hi^orical  or  literary  aspects  of  his  characters, 
and  his  chapters  are  too  often  mere  compik' 
tions  of  ^atements  found  in  books.  He  in- 
dulges  in  occasional  non'medical  digressions, 
as  in  the  instance  of  his  discussion  of  the 
genealogy  of  Descartes.  But  his  gallery  of 
amateur  doctors  brings  together  a  large 
amount  of  information  hitherto  scattered 
among  many  books,  and  it  should  be  of  in- 
tere^  both  to  medical  men  and  to  connoisseurs 
of  literary  and  biographical  curiosities. — 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenec' 
tady,  New  York. 

•  J.'H.  Rosny,  jeune.  7^os  Bctes  Amicales. 
Paris.  Les  Editions  des  Portiques.  1932. 

■ — A  collection  of  pleasant  tales  of  the  doings 
of  pet  animals,  which  would  have  been  better 
if  the  discussions  of  theories  of  the  method 
of  evolution  had  been  omitted,  for  the  author 
is  primarily  a  pet  lover  and  not  a  naturalist. — ■ 
Margaret  M.  Tike.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Marcel  Brazzola.  La  Cite  du  Vatkan  eit' 
elle  un  Etat?  Paris.  Recueil  Sirey.  1932. 

35  francs. — Strictly  a  technical  Study  for  legal 
minds  rather  than  for  historians,  diplomats 


or  politicians.  Yet  the  discussion  is  accessible 
to  the  lay  reader,  and  offers  definite  interest. 
It  throws  light  on  the  very  conception  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  relations  between  territory 
and  sovereignty.  The  present  City  of  the 
Vatican  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  pitiful 
remnant  of  the  old  Papal  Dominions — a 
principality  not  different  from  Monaco  or 
Lichtenstein.  Pope  Pius  XI  has  emphatically 
renounced  temporal  power  in  that  material' 
iStic  sense.  The  City  is  a  unique  case  in  which 
the  spirit  consciously  clothes  itself  with  the 
Stricft  minimum  of  flesh.  Not  a  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  absolute  claims  of  the 
Italian  State  and  the  old  Pontifical  State:  an 
escape  from  both.  As  such,  a  marvelous 
achievement  of  constructive  Statesmanship, 
(This  commendation,  in  the  reviewer’s  mind, 
does  not  cover  the  other  aspects  of  the  Lateran 
agreements.)  The  same  Status  might  be  given 
to  a  few  hundred  acres  in  Geneva.  It  is  not 
sheer  flippancy  to  recall  the  fact  that  Willette 
and  a  few  fellow  artists  demaaided  the  seces' 
sion  of  Montmartre  from  the  French  State: 
the  spirit,  under  many  forms,  should  have  its 
sanctuaries. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Mariano  H.  Cornejo.  VEquilibre  des 
continents.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan.  1932. 
15  francs. — Somewhat  of  an  anomaly  these 
days  is  a  Frenchman  admiring  the  United 
States  and  ardently  praising  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Yet  the  author  of  the  present  treatise 
does  both.  Hounded  almost  to  death  by  the 
cumulative  torture  of  the  many  suspicions, 
envies,  fears  and  hatreds  which  bedevil 
present'day  Europe,  he  caSts  longing  eyes 
upon  the  Utopia  of  the  United  States,  arbiter 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  under  the 
gentle  and  benign  direction  of  Uncle  Sam 
the  Nations  bask  in  the  genial  rays  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  all  is  well  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn.  He  points  out 
that  the  unstable  peace,  if  peace  it  can  be 
called,  of  Europe  is  traditional,  and  is  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  forces  responsible  for  its 
emergence  from  barbarism.  The  only  hope  for 
permanent  peace  in  Europe  is  disarmament, 
and  a  political  federation  among  the  powers 
of  that  continent.  M.  Cornejo  is  optimistic 
enough  to  feel  the  imminence  of  such  an 
alliance,  and  of  the  definitive  abolition  of  war. 
This  is  a  scholarly  work  clearly  presenting  the 
author’s  views. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer-* 
sity  of  Kansas. 
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•  Eugene  Devaud.  La  Pedagogic  Scolaire  en 
Russie  Sovietique.  Paris.  Desclee  de 

Brouwer.  1932.  10  francs. — This  ho^ile  ^udy 
of  Russian  educational  methods  is  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  series  ^ueilions  Disputees,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Charles  Jour- 
net  and  Jacques  Maritain.  The  author,  who 
is  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  University  of 
Fribourg,  has  apparently  no  hr^'hand  knowh 
edge  of  Soviet  schools.  He  grants  that  “we  do 
not  know  very  well  what  is  being  done  in 
the  schools  of  Russia;  we  do  know  very  well 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.”  What  he  tells 
us  about  the  latter  has  evidently  been  learned 
from  a  wide  reading  of  publications  available 
in  French.  He  is  shocked  at  the  dogmatic, 
gospelling  character  of  Bolshevik  propaganda- 
education,  as  if  all  Catholic  education  were 
“h’beral”  by  comparison!  Not  much  light  is 
shed  on  the  all-important  “my^ique  du  tra¬ 
vail  produdlif”  which  is  to  supply  the  motive 
power  for  the  creation  of  the  new  Russia. 
He  quotes  Lenin  on  the  aim  of  true  communis 
education:  “Put  your  labor  and  intelligence 
into  the  service  of  the  community."  To  make 
children  into  good  workers,  in  schools  they 
mu^  do  socially  useful  work.  Marxist  educa¬ 
tion  today  IS  in  theory  “polytechnical,”  it 
aims  at  the  skilled  and  willing  hand;  at  the 
end  of  the  second  five-year  plan  in  1938  it  may 
be  able  to  aim  at  a  culture  that  is  more  than 
technical  and  economic.  That  Bolsheviks  are 
religiously  anti-religious  is  hardly  news.  The 
author  holds  with  some  jukice  that  their  anti- 
religion  is  more  French  in  its  inspiration  than 
indigenously  Russian.  Since  the  author’s 
Church  has  had  a  free  hand  with  European 
youth  for  many  centuries  without  bringing 
about  any  millennium,  is  it  not  a  little  haky 
of  him  to  conclude  that  the  Russians  are  not 
entitled  to  make  their  experiment  too? — 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

•  Georges  Dovime.  La  Debacle  de  nos  Fi' 
nances.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1932.  12  francs. 

— Another  chapter  added  to  the  long  hikory 
of  the  mismanagement  of  national  finance 
during  the  pok-war  pieriod.  M.  Dovime  has 
analyzed  France’s  fiscal  policies  with  con¬ 
siderable  care,  and  has  come  to  the  now  com¬ 
monplace  conclusion  that  the  kate  has  under¬ 
taken  far  too  many  tasks.  The  rising  coks  of 
government  (quatre-vingt-cinq  milliards  d’im- 
pots  en  1931-32)  are  one  kartling  manifeka- 
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tion  of  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  kate  for 
spending. 

Taking  his  kand  with  the  individualiks, 
M.  Dovime  would  solve  the  taxation  problem 
by  confining  the  adtivities  of  his  government 
(according  to  the  pre-Benthamite  formula) 
to  proteking  the  citizenry  from  riots  at  home 
and  againk  invasion  from  abroad.  That  the 
laissez-faire  dokrine  is  out  of  accord  with  the 
needs  of  the  age,  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  author.  Although  it  contains 
numerous  and  intereking  tables  of  katikics, 
the  book  deserves  attention  more  for  its  exposi¬ 
tion  of  trends  than  for  its  treatment  of  econ¬ 
omic  fak.  It  is  undikinguished  in  kyle,  but  its 
simplicity  will  doubtless  recommend  it  to  the 
vak  army  of  tax  payers  who  desire  some 
account  of  what  is  being  done  with  their 
money. — Savoie  Lottinville.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

•  Raoul  Follereau.  L'Infiuence  Fran^aise 
en  Sud'Amerique.  Rapport  presente  a 

Monsieur  le  Minikre  de  I'lnkrukion  Publi- 
que  et  des  Beaux-Arts.  Paris,  ^itions  de 
I’Oeuvre  Latine.  1931.—  Much  has  been 
written  and  insiked  upon  regarding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  France  in  South  America.  The 
present  report  contains  some  faks  which 
enable  one  to  ekimate  to  some  extent  the 
depth  of  this  influence.  Details  are  given  con¬ 
cerning  French  professors  teaching  in  various 
schools  and  colleges,  the  inkrukion  given  in 
the  French  language,  in  the  lower  and  upper 
schools,  and  the  number  of  kudents  that  have 
passed  through  each  college  since  its  founding. 
(Comment  is  also  made  upon  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  Frangaise  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  La 
Ligue  d’Union  Latine.  The  report  ends  with 
conclusions,  one  of  which  is  that  since  the 
South  American  spirit  among  the  advanced 
kudents,  in  the  schools  visited,  is  frankly 
religious  and  very  Catholic,  these  kudents  are 
faithful  soldiers,  ardent  propagandiks  of 
French  policy:  “uniquement  et  totalement 
fransaise.”  Ah,  Voltaire! — Alfred  Barnaby 
Thomas,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Philippe  Lamour,  Joe  Bousquet,  Carlo 
Suares.  Vote  Libre.  Paris.  Au  Sans  Pa- 

reil.  1930.  15  francs. — In  the  midk  of  the 
economic  and  political  world-upheaval,  this 
group  of  authors  calls  for  a  fundamental  revi¬ 
sion  of  our  intellekual  values.  The  old  myths, 
on  which  society  vegetated  for  so  long,  are 
dying.  Wekem  Europe  sees  a  red  glare  rise 
on  its  horizon — and  a  communik  Asia 
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emerges  into  the  perspectives  of  the  future.  Rosa  Luxembourg  is  the  fifteenth  volume  in 
The  older  generations  are  incapacitated,  lamed  the  Bibliotheque  Marxi^e,  and  this  work, 


by  fear — and  the  new  generations  ardent, 
but  spiritually  confused  and  undecided.  Phi- 
lippe  Lamour  opens  the  symposium  with 
Ordre,  in  which  he  pleads  for  the  free  develop' 
ment  of  human  personality,  unsubordinated 
by  the  State,  a  “revolution  individuelle” 
tending  towards  its  liberation  and  its  unham' 
pered  development.  But  a  social  revolution  is 
necessary  to  create  conditions  of  life  in  which 
the  individual  can  reach  his  fine^  intelledlual 
expansion.  A  high  order  of  material  organiza' 
tion,  a  collecftivi^  society,  would  be  only  a 
temporary  tool  for  the  liberation  of  man.  Joe 
Bousquet  follows  with  a  nebulous  essay  on 
Prhentisme,  of  which  Ch.  VI,  Incoherence 
illuminie,  is  the  moA  representative  part,  only 
to  land  in  an  apology  of  “la  feerie  de  I’in^nt 
present.”  “Let  us  live  each  moment  as  if  it 
were  the  lait.”  Rather  lame  conclusion  after 
such  an  all'de^rudtive  onset, — ^and  one  with 
which  Anatole  France  and  all  the  dilettanti 
would  have  agreed.  Carlo  Suar^  concludes 
with  an  apology  of  “autarchy” — the  develop' 
ment  of  what  is  unique  in  each  individual 
towards  “a  ^ate  of  pure  aeftion.”  Nietzsche 
aill  ca^  his  shadow  over  these  passionate 
affirmations,  though  Futurism  also  left  traces 
in  some  pronunciamentos.  The  mass  is  to  be 
socially  organized  in  order  to  serve  as  a  sup' 
port,  as  a  purveyor  of  necessities  to  the  small 
minority  of  free'minds,  in  whom  the  con' 
sciousness  of  the  race  is  mirrored  and  who  will 
lead  its  de^inies.  Beyond  socialism  he  con' 
templates  the  formation  of  a  new  ari^ocracy — 
cAhet’cally  and  intellediually  superior — who 
will  be  the  good  shepherds  of  an  efficient  and 
contented  human  herd.  Noble,  but  illusory 
dream!  A  dieftatorship  of  the  mediocre  is  more 
hkely  than  a  dictatorship  of  the  intellectuals. 
— G.  L.  Van  Rooshroecl{.  Columbia  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Rosa  Luxembourg.  Reforme  ou  revolution^ 
suivi  de  La  Participation  socialise  au 
pouvoir  de  France  et  de  La  greve  generale. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1932. 
15  francs. — The  current  world  depression, 
together  with  the  e^blishment  of  Com' 
munism  in  Russia,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a 
renewed  intere^  in  socialiA  literature  and  a 
revival  of  Marxian  scx:ial  theory.  In  America 
as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  Marx  and  other 
authorities  are  being  re'edited  for  contem' 
porary  consumption.  The  present  work  by 


originally  produced  in  1899  in  Germany,  is 
here  presented  for  the  fir^  time  to  the  French 
proletariat.  This,  her  principal  work,  is  a 
criticism  of  the  Revisioni^  docflrines  of 
Bern^ein  and  Millerand  who  insi^  that 
capitalism  can  adjuA  itself  to  the  new  demands 
of  the  worker.  Rosa  Luxembourg,  representing 
the  left  wing,  espouses  the  revolutionary 
methexi  and  reiterates  the  inevitability  of  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  capitah^ic  sy^em.  On 
the  queAion  of  revolutionary  tacftics  she  does 
not  represent  the  same  school  of  thought  as 
Lenin,  but  the  latter  did  recognize  Rosa  Luxem' 
bourg  as  one  of  the  mo^  effective  critics  of 
Reformism,  as  again^  Revolution.  In  the 
second  essay  in  this  volume,  the  author  once 
again,  on  the  cx:casion  of  the  entry  of  Mille' 
rand  into  the  French  cabinet,  insi^s  on  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  fraternization  with  the 
bourgeois  ^te  and  the  ereAion  of  Socialism 
only  on  the  ruins  of  Capitalism. — J.  H.  MueU 
ler.  University  of  Oregon. 

•  Robert  Vallery'Radot.  Le  Temps  de  la 
Colere.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  intransigeant  ultra' 
montanism,  to  use  a  condensed  phrase,  could 
be  carried  to  greater  lengths  of  absurdity  than 
in  this  book  of  bugaboos.  The  author,  a  bitter 
partisan  of  the  Adtion  Frangaise  point  of  view, 
when  modified  to  conform  with  infallible 
authority,  believes  himself  more  orthodox 
than  several  of  the  conciliatory  popes  whom 
he  undertakes  to  criticize.  His  book  is  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  abuse  for  practically 
everyone  but  Pius  X  and  the  “implacable  80th 
proposition  of  the  Syllabus”  forbidding  the 
slighted  compromise  with  progress,  liberalism, 
and  modem  civilization.  But  the  especial 
obsession  of  this  reverse' of' Klan' minded 
prophet  is  Free  Masonry,  and  his  pet  scurrili' 
ties  are  reserved  for  “la  finance  judeo'magon' 
nique  de  Wall'Street,”  which,  he  is  positive, 
not  only  ^ged  the  war,  but  prevented  Prince 
Sixtus  of  Bourbon  from  negotiating  peace  in 
1916,  cooked  up  the  League  of  Nations,  put 
through  the  Russian  Revolution,  upset  the 
Church  in  Mexico,  chased  Alfonso  from  Spain, 
and  so  on  ad  libitum.  General  Pershing  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  his  alleged  greeting  to 
Lafayette  was  addressed  to  the  latter  as  a 
Mason!  M.  Vallery'Radot’s  Hades  is  inter' 
national  democracy,  and  its  chief  Satan  is 
naturally  Briand,  of  whose  denial  of  Masonic 
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affiliation  the  author  charitably  observes: 
“Perhaps  he  was  not  lying,”  All  this  obscene 
hatred  in  the  name  of  universal  religion  seems 
to  get  its  edge  from  the  author’s  resentment 
of  the  treatment  of  Maurras  and  his  henchmen 
by  the  present  pope,  in  contra^  to  his  lenien' 
cy  toward  heretics  of  the  left.  The  Church 
has  tried  to  play  modern  poUtics  with  the 
principle  of  absolute  authority,  and  the  two 
do  not  mix.  That  such  childish  rubbish  as  611s 
this  volume  should  see  print,  to  say  nothing 
of  ten  editions,  is  almo^  incredible. — Harold 
A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

•  Louis  Bertrand.  Hiiloire  d'Espagne.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1932.  16.50  francs  (Les  Grandes 

Etudes  hi^oriques) — Using  the  monumental 
work  of  Dozy  as  a  diving  board,  Louis  Ber' 
trand  leaps  into  a  sea  of  controversy.  We 
have  heard  too  much  about  the  “civilizing” 
influence  of  the  Moors  on  Spain,  he  claims. 
So,  in  more  than  half  of  his  Simulating  work, 
M.  Bertrand  reconSruSs  the  hiSory  of  Spain 
under  the  Berbers  in  terms  of  conSant  tur- 
moil,  great  cruelty,  religious  intolerance,  inteb 
ledhial  barrenness.  And  then,  in  much  briefer 
fashion,  he  continues  the  hiSory  of  the  nation 
freed  from  the  aSual  presence  of  these  dis' 
cordant  elements  but  permeated  with  the 
essence  of  such  chaos  and  intolerance.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  briefly  dismissed.  M. 
Bertrand,  unfortunately,  does  not  give  us  a 
clear  view  of  the  Sate  of  Spanish  or  Gothic 
civilization  prior  to  the  Moors,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  comparative  pic^re. 

The  Author — Louis  Marie  Emile  Bertrand, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  proliflc  * 
writer  on  a  variety  of  subjeSs,  was  bom  in 
Spincourt,  France,  in  1866.  He  was  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  InSitute  of  Algiers  from 
1891  to  1900.  His  6rS  published  work  was 
La  fin  du  classicisme  et  le  retour  a  I'antique, 
issued  in  1897.  Recently,  he  issued  a  Sudy  of 
the  life  of  Philip  II  at  the  Escorial. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Correspondance  secrete  de  Billow  et  de 
Guillaume  II.  Paris.  Grasset.  1931.  20 

francs. — A  good  French  translation,  with  a 
Gallic  preface  by  Maurice  Muret,  of  a  selec' 
tion  of  letters  and  telegrams  exchanged  be' 
tween  Biilow  and  the  Kaiser  from  1903  to 
1909.  They  touch  on  such  episodes  as  the 
Kaiser's  landing  at  Tangiers,  the  Bjoerkoe 
Treaty,  the  Young  Turk  Revolution,  and  the 
“Daily  Telegraph”  affair.  They  are  a  whole' 
some  corredlive  to  Billow’s  later  account  in 
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his  memoirs.  For  a  full  under^anding  of  the  ! 
context  the  reader  mu^t  refer  to  the  great 
German  documentary  colledtion — Die  Grosse  | 
Politil(  der  Europdischen  Kabinette — where  this  1 
correspondence  and  all  the  other  pertinent 
material  is  printed  in  full. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University, 

•  Abel  Dechene.  Contre  Pie  VII  et  Bona' 
parte.  Le  Blanchardisme  i8oi'j82g.  Paris. 

Firmin'Didot.  1932.  15  francs. — My  Larousse  ^ 
(in  two  volumes)  does  not  contain  any  mention  ! 
of  the  PierrC'Louis  Blanchard  who  is  the  sub' 
jedt  of  this  book  nor  is  the  word  “Blanchard' 
isme”  deemed  important  enough  for  a  deflni' 
tion.  Thus  all  my  information  is  gathered  from 
this  monograph  on  a  man  and  a  movement 
identifled  with  the  opposition  to  the  Concor'  i 
dat  of  1 80 1  among  the  exiled  prieifts  and  bishops 
gathered  in  England  during  the  6r^  years  of 
la^  century.  Blanchard  was  a  country  prieA 
from  Normandy  who  fled  to  Jersey  at  the  time 
of  the  schism  caused  by  the  “Constitution 
Civile  du  Clerge,”  and  afterwards  went  to  , 
London  where  he  wrote  violent  pamphlets  ( 
again^  the  (Concordat  and  the  two  signers 
of  it,  Pius  VII  and  Bonaparte.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  forerunner  of  those  journali^ 
whom  we  have  known  in  the  19th  century  and  . 

whom  we  see  today  attempting  the  difficult  ' 

feat  of  combining  claims  to  orthodoxy  with 
open  rebellion  and  scurrilous  attacks  againA 
the  ecclesia^ical  hierarchy.  This  bitter  contro' 
versy  which  la^ed  until  1829,  between 
defenders  and  opponents  of  the  Pope,  is  told  ( 
in  a  confused  manner  and  in  a  mediocre  ^yle  j 
by  a  writer  who  takes  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  bias.  There  is  in  some  sectarian  hi^orians 
a  mixture  of  pious  obsequiousness  and  venom' 
ous  smartness  that  this  reviewer,  for  one, 
cannot  ^omach.  Those  however  who  don’t  1 

mind  it  and  who  happen  to  6nd  intere^  in  this  | 

very  special  subject  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  book  bears  the  “Nihil  Ob^t”  of  the 
censor  Y.  de  la  Briere  at  “Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  , 
die  XXIX  maii,  anno  MCMXXXII.”— Othon 
Guerlac.  Cornell  University. 

•  Andre  Dumas.  Le  Desert  Cevenol.  Paris. 

La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1932.  15  francs. 

— The  “desert  Cevenol”  is  that  section  of  the 
Cevennes  which  comprises  the  Northwe^ern 
part  of  what  is  now  the  department  of  the 
Gard  with  a  small  piece  of  the  departments  of 
Lozere  and  Ardeche.  It  is  a  region  of  barren 
hills,  of  ^ony  creeks,  narrow  deflles  and  count' 
less  grottoes.  Here  the  Huguenots  found  a 
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refuge  again^  the  persecutions  of  the  late  17th 
and  early  i8th  centuries  and  were  able  to  hold 
their  meetings  and  resist  the  armies  of  Broglio 
and  Villars  sent  to  subdue  them.  A  small  band 
of  shepherds  and  formers  known  as  “Cami' 
sards,”  under  the  leadership  of  Jean  Cavalier 
and  Pierre  Laporte,  fought  with  the  heroism 
of  fanatics  and  matched  with  their  own  cruel' 
ties  again^  the  Cathohcs  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  their  tormentors.  This  gruesome 
ftory  is  told  by  M.  Andre  Dumas  with  the 
proper  re^raint,  not  however  without  a  touch 
of  deep  emotion,  as  is  natural  in  one  whose 
ance^ors  were  among  the  victims  of  these 
persecutions  which  la^ed  until  the  la^  quarter 
of  the  “century  of  enlightenment,”  and  con- 
tinned  at  the  time  when  Voltaire  was  writing 
Candide,  Rousseau  Le  Contrat  Social  and 
Diderot  the  Encyclopedic. 

The  American  descendants  of  the  Hugue- 
nots,  juAly  proud  of  their  ance^ors,  will  find 
in  this  book  written  by  a  poet,  turned  hi^orian 
for  the  occasion,  a  very  thrilling  ^ory  of  the 
whole  movement  of  Reformation  in  France 
with  its  various  ramifications  in  the  realm  of 
art,  literature  and  politics.  The  others,  realizing 
again  how  near  some  of  the  men  of  the  i8th 
century  were  to  savagery  when  religious 
fonaticism  paralyzed  their  human  in^inCts, 
will  see  in  it  an  eloquent  ^commentary  and 
juAification  of  Voltaire’s  “Ecrasez  I’infame.” 
— Othon  Guerlac.  Cornell  University. 

•  Maurice  Duvivier.  Le  Masque  de  Fer. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  193a.  25  francs. — 
Hi^orians  have  long  known  that  the  Iron 
Mask  was  a  hoax  foiled  on  the  public  fir^ 
by  Voltaire,  later  by  Dumas.  But  the  imagina' 
tion  of  the  world  eagerly  fa^ened  on  the  myth 
and,  because  there  was  indubitably  a  secret, 
because  it  was  a  certainty  that  a  prisoner 
wearing  a  mask  (of  velvet,  not  iron)  had  been 
transported  from  the  fortress  of  Sainte-Mar' 
guerite  to  the  Ba^ille  in  1698,  laymen  and 
hiAorians  inferred  the  my^erious  prisoner  to 
be  a  personage  of  unusual  importance.  So  that 
moA  of  the  notable  figures  of  the  day  whose 
death  was  ever  so  little  my^erious — or  clear 
— and  some  mythical  ones,  were  at  various 
times  claimed  as  wearer  of  the  mask :  a  brother, 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  of  Louis  XIV,  a  royal 
ba^rd  of  England,  an  Italian  patriot,  a 
Greek  orthodox  patriarch,  an  ingeniously 
contrived  ancestor  of  Napoleon,  even  Moliere 
and  Fouquet  besides  countless  others.  It  is 
true  that  already  in  1890  Jules  Lair,  then 
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writing  a  biography  of  the  Surintendant, 
pointed  to  a  certain  Eu^che  Danger  who  had 
appeared  fleetingly  as  a  valet  of  Fouquet  at 
Pignerol,  as  the  mo^  logical  candidate  for  the 
part.  This  solution  was  generally  derided 
because  of  the  insignificance  of  the  personage 
which  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  official 
secrecy  and  the  concern  of  the  Governor  Saint' 
Mars,  in  charge  of  the  prisoner.  Jules  Lair  could 
not  produce  irrefutable  proofs  of  his  theory. 

But,  having  seen  how,  ingenious  as  they 
might  seem,  in  the  face  of  documents  none 
of  the  other  solutions  fitted,  Maurice  Duvivier, 
convinced  that  the  Danger  identity  was  the 
mo^  plausible,  reexamined  the  few  papers  in 
existence,  and  by  putting  them  in  their 
chronological  order,  a  thing  which  no  one 
before  him  had  thought  of  doing,  he  unearthed 
at  the  same  time  the  confirmation  of  his  theory 
and  a  ^rtling  but  logical  motive  for  the 
strange  treatment  of  the  prisoner. 

His  book  has  all  the  suspense  of  the  moA 
thrilling  mystery. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Henry  Frichet.  Amours  et  plaisirs  de 
Paris  au  XIXe  siecle.  Paris.  Librairie 
A^ra.  1932. 12  francs. — This  book,  so  Wrongly 
permeated  with  French  wit,  is  hi^ory  of  a 
sort.  The  author  has  undertaken  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  love  affairs  of  famous  French' 
men  (and  others)  during  the  century  iSocy 
1900.  He  claims  authority  for  what  he  says, 
and  often  refers  to  his  sources.  Much  of  the 
material  he  uses  is  already  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  he  deals,  but  there  are  passages 
which  reveal  incidents  unknown  to  many  and 
which  throw  intere^ing  bght  upon  the  char' 
adters  of  certain  celebrities.  The  author  in' 
dulges  at  times  in  a  cynical  humor  which  is, 
perhaps,  suitable  to  his  subjedt.  Whatever  the 
faults  of  the  book,  it  can  hardly  be  called  dull. 
One  mild  example  may  be  cited.  Dumas,  much 
annoyed  by  the  nagging  of  his  wife,  the  adlress 
Ida  Fevrier,  who  was  very  Aout,  e^bh’shed 
his  Audy  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  so  narrow 
that  poor  Ida  could  not  pass.  She  was  wont 
to  que^ion  visitors  emerging  from  this  for' 
bidden  passage  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 
her  husband’s  sandtum.  “11  se  passe  des  hot' 
reurs  la'haut,  n’eA'ce  pas?”  she  inquired  on 
one  occasion.  Who  would  not  sympathize  with 
Ida? — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan' 
sas. 
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•  Jose  Germain  et  Stephane  Faye.  Bretagne 
en  France  et  I’union  cie  1532.  Paris.  Jules 
Tallandier.  1931.  12  francs.-^The  authors 
evidently  intended  to  produce  a  readable 
hi^ory  of  Brittany  up  to  its  formal  inclusion 
within  the  domains  of  the  king  of  France 
following  the  marriage  of  Princess  Claude  to 
Francois  I.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  “notre 
Maltre  Joseph  Bedier,  en  hommage.”  What 
manner  of  hiAory,  one  asks,  might  be  thus 
prefaced?  None  better  than  this  tale  of  the 
never  ending  intrigues,  wars,  rebellions, 
schemes  and  treacheries  of  the  bellicose  nobib 
ity  of  Brittany. 

The  obiecftion  I  6nd  is  that  the  Ayle  is  of 
that  breathless  variety  that  wants  to  say  too 
much  in  too  few  words.  The  reader  simply 
can't  keep  up  with  the  authors.  Before  one’s 
mind  has  fully  absorbed  one  war  and  the  peace 
treaty  that  concluded  it,  the  authors  are  al¬ 
ready  far  ahead,  the  peace  treaty  has  already 
been  broken  and  a  new  war  is  about  to  be 
concluded  with  another  short-lived  treaty. 
Every  page  is  buffed  with  executions,  murders, 
marriages,  proclamations.  Human  motivations 
are  naturally  rather  skimped  in  such  ha^y 
treatment.  The  characters  seem  to  lift  their 
swords  to  slay  or  dip  their  pens  to  sign  out  of 
pure  cussedness.  This  gives  the  book  the  flavor 
of  an  old  and  not  very  good  chronicle.  Towards 
the  end,  however,  the  pace  dimirushes  a  bit 
and  we  are  treated  to  a  number  of  pages  of 
very  human  and  very  delightful  hi^ory. — 
Guy  Endore.  Far  Rockaway.  L.  I. 

•  J.  Huizinga.  Le  Declin  du  Moyen  Age. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  Ba^in. 
Paris.  Payot.  1932.  3^  francs. — The  author 
points  out  that  between  the  Middle  Ages 
proper  and  the  sixteenth  century  there  inter¬ 
vened  a  period  as  decided  in  its  charaCteri^ics 
and  as  worthy  of  attention  as  either  of  the 
epochs  which  it  links.  By  the  analysis  of 
certain  details,  many  of  them  of  minor 
prominence,  he  Judies  this  age  of  decline, 
showing  how  by  its  decomposition  it  be^ 
reveals  its  own  nature  and  exposes  the  under¬ 
lying  theories  of  the  age  which  preceded.  It 
is  a  complex  society  which  he  presents,  a 
society  of  great  virtues  and  great  vices. 
HiAorical  perspective  is  well  maintained;  re¬ 
peated  comparisons  with  cuAoms  and  ideals 
of  the  Middle  Ages  serve  to  emphasize  the 
transitional  nature  of  the  period;  for  many 
individuals  this  method  will  con^itute  the 
chief  value  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  work  to 
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intrigue  the  special!^,  but  it  does  contain 
much  well-documented  material  that  can  be 
put  to  profit.—  I.  W.  Brocf(.  Emory  University. 

•  Leon  Lehuraux.  Au  Sahara  avec  le  Com' 
mandant  Charlet,  1911-1913.  Paris.  Plon. 
1932.  1 5  francs.- — Since  the  Sahara,  like  Tahiti, 
has  turned  into  one  of  the  “sets”  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  its  romantic  appeal  has  become  decided¬ 
ly  meretricious.  It  is  intere^ing,  however,  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  real  Sahara — infinitesimal 
specks  of  human  energy  making  themselves 
felt  through  the  illimitable  wa^e.  A  handful 
of  French  officers  have  made  the  haunts  of  the 
Touareg  rather  safer  than  Main  Street.  Cap¬ 
tain  (later  Maior)  Charlet  was  a  true  Saharan 
• — fighter,  explorer,  administrator,  engineer; 
we  have  here  the  plain  record  of  two  years 
of  his  work,  largely  in  his  own  words.  Lehu¬ 
raux,  who  provides  connecting  notes,  is  him¬ 
self  a  noted  Saharan;  and  there  is  a  brief 
preface  by  the  beau  ideal  of  all  African  officers, 
Lyautey  Africanus.  If  the  French  bourgeoisie 
is  not  quite  so  effete  as  some  affeCt  to  believe, 
the  Colonies,  a  fine  school  of  initiative,  endur¬ 
ance,  responsibility,  offer  at  lea^  a  partial 
explanation.  A  useful  minor  document;  with¬ 
out  any  sacrifice  to  “mere  literature;”  the 
Sahara  with  no  mirages  and  very  few  oases. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Marquis  de  Noailles.  he  bureau  du  roi. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  12  francs. — Le  Bureau 
du  Roi  was  a  political  group  of  French  noble¬ 
men  at  Paris,  representing  the  Count  of  Cham- 
bord,  legitimi^  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
France.  This  group  was  active  during  the 
second  Republic  and  during  the  fir^  years  of 
the  second  Empire.  The  Bureau  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  fusion  between  the  party  of  the 
Count,  known  among  his  partisans  as  Henry 
V,  and  the  retainers  of  the  claimant  represent¬ 
ing  the  rival  branch  of  the  royal  femily,  the 
house  of  Orleans.  Could  such  a  fusion  have 
been  accomplished,  the  Monarchy  could  have 
been  ree^ablished.  The  plan  was  fru^rated 
by  the  ineptitude  and  ob^inacy  of  the  Count 
of  Chambord,  who  refused  to  give  up  his  white 
^andard  for  the  tri-color  of  the  Republic. 
This  book  consi^s  mainly  of  notes  and  letters 
of  the  (Hount  Mole  and  the  Marquis  of  Ferte- 
Mun,  both  members  of  the  Bureau  du  Roi. 
For  the  hi^orian  intere^ed  in  this  period  this 
book  will  prove  of  much  value. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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•  Jean  Prevo^.  Hiftoire  de  France  depuis  la 
guerre.  Paris.  Rieder.  1932.  15  francs. — 
Those  who  have  been  accu^omed  to  the  high' 
sounding  rhetoric  of  po^'war  French  “pa- 
triots”  (mo^  of  us  have  likened  to  at  lea^  one 
Alliance  Fran(;aise  ledturer)  will  be  surprised 
that  a  Frenchman  could  have  written  this  book. 
But  the  fadl  remains  that  M.  Prevo^  is  a 
Frenchman  and  that  he  really  made  an  hone^ 
attempt  at  impartiality.  Moreover,  he  gath' 
ered  his  fadls  carefully,  analyzed  them  prop¬ 
erly  and  then  synthesized  them  elegantly  and 
meaningfully,  with  the  result  that  his  book 
is  as  competent  and  readable  an  account  of 
“I’esprit  public”  and  the  politico-economic  life 
of  contemporary  France  as  any  that  has  come 
to  our  notice.  In  dealing  with  French  interna¬ 
tional  policy.  M.  Prevo^  is  not  swayed  by 
the  same  spirit  of  “debunk”  that  charadterizes 
the  efforts  of  some  of  our  own  emancipated 
writers.  On  the  contrary,  his  attitude  is  one 
of  amiable  criticism  and  sympathetic  under- 
ending.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  French  point  of  view  in  European  affairs, 
in  spite  of  the  unquahfied  and  rather  naive 
denunciations  of  certain  liberal  American 
periodicals.  But  M.  PrevoA  never  loses  sight 
of  the  hard  fodls;  witness  the  following  lines 
from  his  chapter  on  how  France  was  isolated; 
”la  France,  peuple  de  second  ordre.  .  .  a  dO 
tenir,  appuyee  uniquement  sur  ses  armes  et  sui 
sa  finance.  .  .  la  premiere  place  sur  le  conti¬ 
nent.  .  .  une  place  dont  les  charges,  Timpos- 
sibilite,  semblent  continuellement  grandir.” 
Here  is  as  frank  a  ^atement  of  the  European 
problem  as  we  have  seen.  M.  Prevo^,  who  is 
in  his  early  thirties  and  already  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  says  some 
intere^ing  things  in  his  preface  about  the 
problems  of  writing  contemporary  hi^ory. 
He  also  promises  us  another  volume  that  will 
contain  all  the  official  documents,  ^ti^ics, 
bibliography  and  foot-notes  that  were  wisely 
omitted  in  his  hi^ory  proper. — M.  H. 

•  Charles  Vidil.  Hiitoire  des  mutins  de  La 
Bounty  et  de  Vile  Pitcairn.  Paris.  Payot. 
1932.  20  francs. — “Reality  sometimes  fur¬ 
nishes  fadls  so  fanta^ic  that  the  imagination 
itself  could  add  nothing  to  them.”  With  this 
quotation  from  Jules  Verne  begins  a  mo^ 
extraordinary  tale,  whose  truth,  nevertheless, 
is  vouched  for  by  eye  witnesses.  Captain 
Bligh  of  the  English  navy  was  sent  in  command 
of  a  vessel  called  the  Bounty  to  the  Friendly 
Islands  for  a  cargo  of  bread-fruit  trees  to  be 
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transplanted  in  the  WeA  Indies.  His  crew 
mutinied  soon  after  leaving  the  islands,  and 
placed  the  captain  and  eighteen  of  his  men 
in  an  open  boat  with  scant  provisions.  After 
unheard-of  hardships  they  arrived  at  Timur, 
and  from  there  reached  England.  Some  of  the 
mutineers,  realizing  that  punishment  awaited 
them,  went  to  an  island,  at  that  time  unknown 
to  mariners,  married  native  women  and  raised 
families.  Long  after,  when  English  ships 
reached  the  island  and  found  the  descendants 
of  these  men  talking  a  quaint  English  and 
practicing  cu^oms  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  nearly  a  century  previous,  they  were 
amazed.  The  development  of  this  Grange 
colony,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world  so  long,  is  a  fascinating 
sociological  ^udy,  or  a  novel  of  absorbing 
intere^,  according  to  the  viewpoint  of  the 
reader. — Calvert  J.  W  nter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Ferdinand  Bac.  T^apoleon  III  inconnu.  Les 
Enigmes  de  VHiftoire.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan. 

1932.  15  francs. — Ferdinand  Bac,  whose 
father  lived  at  the  little  exiled  court  of  Queen 
Hortense,  traces  the  many  conflicting  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  formation  of  that  enigmatic 
character,  Napoleon  III.  May  have  been,  in 
the  flesh,  the  son  of  King  Louis  or  of  Dutch 
Admiral  Ver  Huell :  in  the  spirit,  moulded  by 
a  Robespierri^,  Lebas,  and  by  the  poAhumous 
democratic  legend  of  Napoleon  I.  This  flying 
Hollander,  once  a  model  Swiss  captain,  turned 
into  an  Italian  revolutioni^  and  patriot, 
before  he  became  the  autocrat  of  France.  An 
unequal  book,  a  blend  of  hi^ory,  psychology 
and  gossip,  at  times  rather  loose  in  thought 
and  ^yle,  often  fascinating  and  sympathetic. 
Gives  the  impression  that  the  veil  is  almo^ 
lifted.  Not  quite:  Napoleon  III  remains  an 
enigma,  and  Bismarck’s  epigram  “une  grande 
incapacite  meconnue”  does  not  sum  him  up. 
Ferdinand  Bac  is  a  little  behind  the  times-  in 
combating  the  bitter  prejudice  again^  Napo¬ 
leon  III,  he  shows  himself  somewhat  tainted 
with  it.  Since  P.  de  la  Gorce’s  ma^erly  hi^ory, 
no  one  accepts  Victor  Hugo’s  view  of  “Tiber¬ 
ius.”  Many  writers,  not  professed  Bonapart- 
i^s,  are  far  more  favorable  to  the  la^  Emperor 
than  this  professed  apologia.  A  minor  book, 
but  well  worth  while. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Cicatelli'Debout.  Vie  de  Saint  Camillus 
de  Lellis.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932. 

25  francs. — For  such  a  life  as  that  of  Camillus 
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of  Lellis  even  the  worldling  mu^  have  both 
wonder  and  admiration.  Like  Ignatius  Loyola, 
a  soldier,  Camillus  probably  surpassed  him 
in  the  practice  of  -  let  us  say,  military  weak¬ 
nesses  One  dislikes  to  say  vices.  At  twenty- 
6ve  Camillus  changed  and  the  change  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  militancy.  Sent  to 
a  hospital  for  incurables  in  Rome  because  of 
what  appieared  to  be  a  malignant  ulcer,  he  took 
charge  of  the  in^itution  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  at  sixty-five,  was  the  absolute  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  unfortunate,  preferably  those 
afflicted  with  the  mo^  repulsive  diseases.  He 
founded  a  religious  order  of  men  to  care  for 
the  sick.  It  ^ill  exiifts.  Pope  Leo  XIII  declared 
him,  as  a  saint,  to  be  the  patron  of  hospitals 
and  nurses.  He  is  looked  upon  by  Catholics 
as  the  real  founder  of  their  hospital  service. 
The  book  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian 
into  French  of  a  Life  of  Camillus  written  by 
one  who  worked  with  him  and  who  became 
his  successor  as  Superior  of  his  Order.  The 
translation  is  that  of  Father  Debout,  of  the 
same  Order. — Francis  C.  Kelley.  Oklahoma 
City. 

•  Ga^on  Delayen.  Cleopdtre.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1932.  20  francs. — Through 

the  ages  and  starting  with  her  fir^  historians, 
Romans  who  had  no  love  for  her,  Cleopatra 
has  been  depicted  as  a  voluptuary,  a  perverse 
woman  whose  every  aA  was  directed  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  her  passions. 

Gaston  Delayen  conceives  her  on  the  con¬ 
trary  as  a  self-controlled,  ambitious  but 
high-minded  queen  who  persistently  fought 
for  her  country,  using  means  considered  fair 
and  above  reproach  by  the  ethical  Standards 
of  her  day.  To  him  there  is  a  great  pathos  in 
the  tragic  fate  of  this  brilliant  and  fearless 
woman  who  tried  in  vain  to  save  her  country’s 
independence  by  attaching  her  fortune  to  one 
man  after  another  only  to  see  her  protestor 
fall  and  her  Struggle  come  to  naught. 

While  there  is  practically  nothing  new  here, 
the  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  not  the 
least  part  of  its  charm  comes  from  the  vigorous, 
beautiful  Style  of  its  author. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  P.  B.  Gheusi.  La  Vie  et  la  Mort  singulieres 
de  Gambetta.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1932. 

15  francs. — Gheusi  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Gambetta  circle,  and  is  a  prolific 
writer  of  libretti,  novels,  political  remin¬ 
iscences.  This  httle  book,  although  frankly 
partisan,  and  by  no  means  “definitive,”  might 
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well  be  the  beSt  life  of  Gambetta  so  far  Hagio- 
graphic  in  tone,  it  frankly  recognizes  the  super¬ 
ficial  flaws  in  the  hero's  personality — his  all- 
but-incurable  bohemianism,  the  careless  living 
which  undermined  his  health,  his  slip-shod, 
loose-buttoned  slouchy  garb,  gait  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  the  Arait-laced,  spruce  and 
finicky  couM  never  forgive  him.  Gambetta's 
rise  to  fame  at  the  end  of  the  Empire,  his 
magnificent  energy  and  unexpected  compe¬ 
tence  as  the  soul  of  National  Defence  (denied 
by  partisan  Frenchmen,  recognized  by  the  be^ 
German  authorities),  his  skillful  and  moderate 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party,  his  sanity 
even  on  the  que^ion  of  “La  Revanche”;  his 
honorable  although  extra-legal  relations  with 
Leorue  Leon;  the  “myAery”  of  his  death 
(the  chief  cause  of  which  was  the  timidity 
of  illu^rious  and  well-meaning  physicians): 
all  these  aspects  of  a  truly  “singular”  career 
are  ably  presented.  General  Trochu  and 
President  Grevy  (the  French  Coolidge)  are 
the  villains  in  the  drama.  Competent,  read¬ 
able  work,  not  great  literature  and  not  quite 
hi^ory,  but  good  material  for  both. — Albert 
Cuerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Maurice  Paleologue  Alexandra  Feodo- 
rowna,  Imperatrice  de  Russie.  Paris.  Plon. 

1932.  12  francs. — The  parallel  between  the 
fortunes  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Alice  of 
Hesse-Darm^dt,  later  Alexandra  Feodorow- 
na,  Empress  of  Russia,  is  sugge^ed  by  the 
author  in  his  firA  paragraph.  But  the  similar¬ 
ities  between  the  roles  of  the  two  unfortunate 
sovereigns  are  ^rikingly  obvious  again  and 
again.  Alexandra  Feodorowna  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Rasputin  was  doomed  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  centuries  of  hatred  and  bring 
ruin  to  her  beloved  husband  and  family. 

As  the  laA  ambassador  of  France  to 
Imperial  Russia,  M.  Paleologue  might  have 
been  expected  to  give  a  more  personal  account 
of  the  period.  His  book  contains  so  much  of 
psychological  analysis  and  explanation  that  it 
narrowly  escapes  being  a  case  ^udy  instead  of 
a  biography. — Betty  Schrocl{  Bec{.  Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Radet.  Alexandre  le  Grand.  Pa¬ 
ris.  L’ Artisan  du  Livre.  1931.  40  francs. 

— The  “great-man”  theory  of  hi^ory  may  be 
out-moded,  as  the  Marxi^  hi^orian  proclaims, 
as  an  explanation  of  ordinary  mundane  events. 
But  there  are  ^ill  some  few  phenomena  which 
do  not  seem  to  fit  into  such  a  purely  material 
scheme  of  things;  the  life  of  Alexander  is  one 
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of  these  pericxls  in  which  the  acltivity  of  one 
man’s  genius  seems  to  lift  it  above  the  purely 
impersonal  forces  of  hi^ory. 

M.  Radet  finds  the  impelling  motives  in  Ah 
exander’s  life  to  be  his  belief  in  his  own  super' 
human  origin  and  in  the  divine  nature  of  the 
mission  to  which  he  was  called,  other  fadlors 
being  definitely  secondary.  (That  it  was  Age' 
silaus  and  not  Alexander  who  avenged  Thet' 
mopylae  by  the  overthrow  of  Persia  is  to  be 
explained  primarily  as  a  difference  between 
their  relative  capacities.) 

Therein  lay  the  key  to  some  of  the  tragic 
incidents  that  were  to  caA  a  shadow  over  the 
expedition — the  trial  and  convi(ilion  of  Philo' 
tas,  the  murder  of  Clitus,  the  mutiny  of  the 
army  on  the  Hyphasis.  All  flowed  from  the 
conflict  between  the  overpowering  ambition 
and  confidence  of  the  leader  and  the  ordinary 
human  factors  that  had  been  ignored  or  over' 
ridden.  Similarly  the  work  of  fusing  Hellenic 
and  Persian  culture  which  Alexander  had 
essayed  did  not  cease  with  his  death  but 
survived  the  welter  of  war  and  anarchy  that 
ensued,  to  become  his  mo^  enduring  monu' 
ment. 

Where  the  personal  factor  counts  for  so 
much,  the  physical  conditions  amid  which 
Alexander  labored  cease  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  author  obviously  is  familiar  with  the 
terrain  of  much  of  the  theatre  of  operations  on 
the  plateau  of  Iran.  His  vivid  description  of 
Persepolis  adds  extraordinary  intereA  to  his 
account  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hellenic  forces 
in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire.  But  the 
apparent  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  geography 
of  the  more  distant  parts  of  central  Asia  lends 
an  air  of  unreality  to  the  ^ory  of  the  pursuit 
of  Bessus  across  BacJlriana  and  Sogdiana  to  the 
outpo^s  of  the  empire  on  the  Jaxartes.  One 
wonders,  moreover,  why  more  use  was  not 
made  of  the  researches  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein  and 
others  to  bring  out  with  greater  di^incitness 
the  general  outlines  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Macedonian  army  in  the  far  ea^. 

In  addition  to  being  the  w'ork  of  a  thorough 
scholar,  the  book  is  di^inguished  by  a  Gallic 
h'ghtness  of  touch  and  the  narrative  moves 
with  almo^  a  Homeric  swiftness.  Taken  as  a 
whole ,  it  contains  more  than  a  readable  sketch 
of  Alexander's  life.  We  have  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  character  and  genuis  of  this,  possibly 
the  greater,  figure  of  the  Hellenic  world. — 
S.  R.  Tompkins.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Rom^ain  Rolland.  La  Vie  de  Vivel{ananda 
et  VEvangile  universel.  Paris.  Stock.  1930. 

2  volumes  12  francs  each. — This  is  another 
of  the  works  of  M.  Romain  Rolland  in  which 
he  attempts  to  expound  the  thought  life  of 
modem  India.  Narendranath  Dutt  or  Vive' 
kananda,  like  his  ma^er  Ramakrishna,  (whose 
work  Romain  Rolland  has  interpreted  for  us 
in  another  volume)  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  revival  of  Hinduism  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  After  the  usual 
training  of  a  Hindu  mystic  during  which  he 
became  a  “sannyasi”  and  renounced  all  earthly 
bonds,  Vivekananda  developed  a  doctrine  at 
the  heart  of  which  was  a  kind  of  religious  uni' 
versalism.  This  conviction  that  all  religions  are 
true  was  deepened  by  extensive  travels  not 
only  in  India  but  also  in  America  and  the  WeA. 
He  attended  the  Parliament  of  Religions  held 
in  Chicago  in  1893  and  made  a  profound 
impression  on  his  audiences.  Volume  one  of 
this  work  traces  the  hi^ory  of  the  sage’s 
travels  and  tells  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Ramakrishna  Mission  in  1897.  Volume  two 
explains  the  “yoga”  as  practised  by  his  fob 
lowers  and  his  ideal  of  a  universal  religion. 
Romain  Rolland  also  connects  the  teaching  of 
Vivekananda  with  the  Swaraj  movement 
which  is  the  dominant  factor  of  Indian  poli' 
tical  life  today.  American  readers  will  be 
intere^ed  in  the  pages  which  deal  with  the 
Anglo'Saxon  forerunners  of  the  Oriental  spirit, 
that  is,  the  Indianism  of  Emerson,  Whitman 
and  Thoreau. — Arnold  H.  Rowbotham.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 

•  Charles  Benoit  Souvenirs.  Tome  I;  1883' 
1893.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  36  francs. — 

Charles  Benoit  followed  (willy  nilly?)  the 
precept  of  Descartes;  he  was  a  spectator  rather 
than  an  aCtor  in  the  comedy  of  this  world. 
His  activities  as  deputy,  party  leader,  diplo' 
mat,  never  created  a  ripple,  even  of  amuse' 
ment,  in  French  political  life  His  constitu' 
tional  studies  and  theories  are  of  greater 
importance;  and  his  own  evolution  is  intereA' 
ing  as  a  symptom.  Was  he  not  called  by  a 
pince  sans'rire  the  Sieyes  of  our  days,  and  by 
another  the  Father  of  the  Soviet  sy^em?  But 
this  does  not  appear  in  this  fir^  volume  of 
his  Memoirs. 

As  a  spectator,  however,  he  picked  out, 
quite  early,  the  be^  of  orche^ra  ^alls.  Corre' 
spondent  for  the  Paris  Temps.  Missions  in 
Rome,  Berlin,  Algeria.  Particularly  interesting 
on  Roman  affairs.  Brilliant  sketch  of  Crispi. 
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(Famous  la^  words;  Siamo  fritti!).  A  keen 
^udy  of  Leo  XIII  and  his  policy  of  reconcilia' 
tion  with  the  Republic.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume,  he  is  ready  to  leave  Le  Temps  for 
La  Rei'ue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

All  this  evokes  the  atmosphere  of  Le  Monde 
oil  I'on  s'ennuie.  But  one  is  not  bored.  Nothing 
to  be  compared  with  the  savagely  colorful 
Memoirs  of  Leon  Daudet:  but  Benoi^t’s  ^yle 
is  academically  attractive  and  decorously  alert. 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  Salons  et  Journaux.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — Every  new 

in^lment  of  Leon  Daudet’s  Memoirs  is  a 
delight.  No  man  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  so  many  different  milieux;  through  his 
father,  with  ^la  and  the  Naturali^s;  through 
his  fir^  wife,  with  Vid:or  Hugo  and  the 
democrats;  through  his  Nationali^ic  ac^tivi' 
ties,  with  the  old  Royali^  ari^ocracy.  At 
home  everywhere  in  Tout'Paris,  everywhere 
the  spoilt  child  and  licensed  je^er.  Full  of 
verve,  not  of  gall;  not  the  modem  Saint' 
Simon,  but  the  Gavroche  of  the  Throne  and 
the  Altar.  Ferocious  in  tone,  seldom  genuinely 
cruel;  he  has  too  gcxxl  a  time  mimicking  his 
victims.  In  this  volume  (ca.  1900);  admirable 
picture  of  Madame  de  Loynes  and  her  group 
(Jules  Lemaitre  the  chief  ornament);  rich  full 
length  portrait  of  his  bete  noire,  Arthur 
Meyer,  the  prepo^erous  editor  of  the  Catholic' 
Royali^  Gaulois.  Among  the  blessed;  Maur' 
ras,  Lemaitre,  Cloppee,  Edouard  Drumont, 
Marchand;  among  the  damned ;  Heredia,  Henri 
de  Regnier,  Ro^nd,  Judet,  Faguet,  Abel 
Hermant. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Raymond  Escholier.  Souvenirs  Paries  de 

Briand.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  12  francs. 

• — Escholier  is  a  gcxxl  scholar  (Vidor  Hugo),  a 
gcxxl  noveli^  (Cantegril),  and  was  Briand’s 
right'hand  man  (“chef  de  cabinet”).  But  the 
book,  whil^  not  wholly  disappointing,  is 
barely  sub^antial  enough  for  a  good  magazine 
article.  High  lights  of  Briand's  career;  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State;  coping  with 
railroad  general  ^rike  (“Look  at  these  hands! 
Not  a  drop  of  blexxi!”);  advocating  the  Salon' 
ica  expedition,  which  could  have  brought 
vieftory  to  the  Allies  in  1915;  undertaking 
informal  peace  negotiations  (Lancken  Affair) 
September,  1917.  Totally  unprepared  for 
Washington  Conference — a  disa^er  for  which 
the  French  have  not  fully  forgiven  him,  or  us. 
Few  “revelations.”  One  is  amusing;  there  was 


great  indignation  in  France  because,  at  Cannes, 
Briand  played  golf  with  Lloyd  George.  As 
extenuating  circum^ance,  Escholier  tells  us 
that,  with  beginner’s  luck,  Briand  beat  the 
Welshman,  and  the  honor  of  France  was  up' 
held.  Another  is  saddening.  Stresemann’s 
po^humous  papers,  particularly  a  letter  to  the 
Kronprinz,  seem  to  prove  that  Briand  was 
duped  at  Locarno.  Briand,  after  these  docu' 
ments  were  published,  ^ill  believed  in  Strese' 
mann;  thought  Stresemann  was  hoodwinking, 
not  the  French  pacifies,  but  the  conservatives 
in  his  own  country.  One  thing  certain; 
Stresemann  was  hoodwinking  somebody,  quite 
in  the  tradition  of  Frederick  II  and  Bismarck. 
We  had  hoped  Locarno  was  opening  a  new 
era  in  diplomacy.  Briand’s  principles,  temper 
and  pre^ige  are  among  the  few  assets  of 
European  peace.  So  every  thing  about  him  is 
of  intere^.  This  contribution  is  slight,  but 
not  negligible. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Nathan  Lipman.  Jourmil  d'un  Soldat 
Rouge.  Paris.  Bureau  d’Editions.  1932. — 

As  the  preface  of  this  book  clearly  ^ates,  this 
Journal  is  not  a  literary  work  and  cannot 
fairly  be  judged  as  such.  Nathan  Lipman 
narrates  for  us  what  took  place  in  the  Soviet 
Army  of  the  Far  Ea^  in  1929,  from  the  moment 
of  embarkation  on  the  Transsiberian  Railroad 
to  the  time  of  demobilization. 

Mo^  of  his  account  can  be  classed  as  in' 
Arudtive  propaganda,  but  it  is  good  propa' 
ganda  at  that.  The  emphasis  by  the  Soviets 
on  group  rivalry,  social  punishment,  personal 
hygiene,  and  popular  education  is  conducive 
to  splendid  morale.  No  one  would  dispute  that. 
However,  the  reader  might  ^ill  be  dubious  as 
to  the  fundamental  difference  between  “I’Ar' 
mee  Rouge”  and  “I’armee  bourgeoise.” — Betty 
Schrocl{  Becl{.  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Frederic  Soret.  Un  Genevois  d  la  cour  de 
Weimar.  Journal  inedit  de  Frederic 

Soret.  Paris.  Fernand  Roches.  1932. — At  la^ 
a  French  publishing  firm  has  seen  fit  to  present 
at  lea^t  a  respectable  portion  of  Soret ’s  poA' 
Goethean  Weimar  diaries.  It  was  time  that 
the  French  or  the  Swiss'French  did  something 
with  Soret.  Let  some  of  them  get  busy  now 
and  edit  the  whole  mass  of  Soret  documents, 
(joethean  scholars  and  hi^orians  of  the  19th 
century  will  thank  them.  Houben,  the  German 
scholar,  ^le  a  tremendous  march  on  them  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  discovered  and  edited 
admirably  the  original  manuscript  (along  with 
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other  valuable  writings)  of  Soret’s  Conversa' 
tions  avec  Goethe.  Of  this  document,  and  a 
copy  of  it,  German  scholars  (Eckermann, 
Burkhardt,  and  Biedermann)  had  made 
previous  partial  and  inadequate  translations — 
fids  which  one  of  the  many  all'too-short 
footnotes  of  the  present  Journal  fails  to  show. 

Anyway  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to 
Fernand  Roches.  Once  more  we  see  a  gentle' 
man  of  cultured  reserve  and  refined  personality 
move  in  the  courtly  and  literary  circles  of 
Weimar,  which  he  had  left  in  1836,  the  time 
when  his  tutoring  task  was  completed.  Five 
times,  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  he  returns 
from  his  native  Geneva  to  his  beloved  Weimar 
and  keeps  diaries.  Memories  of  Goethe  hold 
fird  place  in  point  of  intered  but  there  are 
many  revealing  side-lights- — and  even  flood¬ 
lights — on  other  personalities:  queer,  didin- 
guished,  mediocre,  ordinary,  brilliant,  eccen¬ 
tric,  dull,  entertaining  people — Soret’s  keen 
observation  and  underdanding  sees  them  all 
as  they  were — royalty,  Goethe's  grandsons, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  the  inquisitive  Chancellor 
Muller,  Bettina  von  Arnim  in  all  her  platonic 
passion  and  fulsome  adoration  of  Goethe — 
not  to  forget  that  startling  original.  Major  von 
Knebel.  .  .  .  Complete  pictures  call  for  gossip 
and  scandal  too,  but  these  are  handled  with 
reserve. 

Paul  Hazard  writes  the  preface.  He  is  deeply 
sensitive  to  Soret’s  fine,  unassuming  nature, 
finding  there  all  and  more  of  the  admirable 
traits  previously  revealed  through  the  perspi¬ 
cacity  of  a  Goethe.  The  simple  unembellished 
^tyle  fits  the  subject  of  the  Journal.  Soret  was 
a  capable  writer  who  did  not  rush  into  print. 
The  book  is  well  illu^rated  but  we  miss  a 
pidure  of  Goethe. — W.  A.  W. 

•  G.  Bono.  Lettres  inedites  de  Suard  d  Willies. 

Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1932. — It  is  mainly  as  an  intermediary  between 
France  and  England  that  Suard,  after  a  century 
of  oblivion,  is  now  reaching  a  certain  renewal 
of  s''holarly  vogue.  This  journalist  and 
translator,  whose  fame  seems  to  us  now 
largely  usurped,  was  early  honored  by  two 
biographies;  Carat’s  Memoires  hi^loriques  sur 
la  Vie  de  M.  Suard,  1820,  and  his  wife’s  Essais 
de  Memoires  sur  M.  Suard,  intended  to  red:ify 
in  part  Carat’s  rather  numerous  blunders. 
They  confirmed  the  far-reaching  renown  of 
this  effective  publicist-propagandist,  who  had 
entered  upon  a  literary  career  with  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Mme.  GeofiFrin  and  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
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and  who  was  most  ably  assisted  by  his  wife, 
Amelie  Panckoucke.  She  belonged  to  the  great 
Flemish  publisher’s  family  (established  in 
Paris  since  1764),  who  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  income  of  literary  men  to  a  level  approach¬ 
ing  modern  rewards.  Herself  an  author  of 
some  talent,  Mme.  Suard  had  an  unfailing 
social  sense  and  the  family  gift  for  well-placed 
publicity;  her  “petit  menage’’  proved  to  be 
the  short  road  to  the  French  Academy,  to 
which  her  husband  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  six  years  after  their  marriage,  and  defin¬ 
itely  admitted  two  years  later,  in  1778.  She, 
also,  has  recently  aroused  some  scholarly 
interest;  Jules  Bertaut  has  written  her  some¬ 
what  romanticized  biography  in  his  Egeries  du 
XVIIIe  Siecle  (1928,  pp.  1-82).  Dr.  Bono  has 
here  published  57  letters  of  Suard  to  the 
“Champion  of  British  liberty,’’  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  John  Wilkes.  They  permit  us  to  complete 
an  aspedt  of  Suard’s  biography  and  literary 
relations,  little  Stressed  in  A.  C.  Hunter’s 
volume,  J.  B.  Suard.  Un  Introdwfteur  de  la 
Litterature  anglaise  en  France  (1925).  The 
friendship  between  the  French  publicist  and 
the  English  tribune  dates  from  1763,  when  he 
took  refuge  temporarily  in  France^  and  it 
continued  during  the  period  that  Suard  took 
charge  of  the  French  education  of  “Young 
Smith,’’  Wilkes’  illegitimate  son.  These  letters 
also  prove  that  Wilkes  was  a  collaborator  to 
the  Gazette  litteraire  de  I'Europe,  and  con¬ 
stitute  in  general  an  interesting  document  on 
the  Franco-English  relations  during  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  decades. — Barbara  Matull^a. 
Washington  Square  College,  New’ York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Visage  de  Jerusalem. 

Grenoble.  B.  Arthaud.  1931. — Of  the 
series  of  volumes  colledted  under  the  general 
title  Les  Beaux  Pays  several  have  already  been 
noticed  in  Bool{s  Abroad  (Vol.  5,  No.  3,  July 
1931,  p.  294;  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  April  1932,  pp. 
183-184.)  The  present  volume  is  much  more 
than  a  description  of  Jerusalem;  it  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  much  of  the  Holy  Land  as  it  is  today  and 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  scores  of 
reproductions  of  photographs  show  ^rikingly 
the  effedt  of  the  hand  of  man  on  the  desert  and 
^eppe  landscapes  along  the  ea^  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  to 
what  extent  the  bare  hillsides  are  natural  and 
to  what  extent  due  to  the  long  occupance  of 
man.  The  well  selected  illu^rations  show 
through  the  medium  of  architedture  the  im- 
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press  of  Roman  and  Moslem  on  the  indigenous 
cultures. — C.  W.  Thomthwaite.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Claude  Eylan.  L'ile  en  tr arise  (Bali).  Paris. 

Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — Even  Bali,  one  of 

the  laA  Arongholds  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Orient,  mu^  come  at  la^  into  contact  with 
the  We^  for  better  or  for  worse;  the  more  of 
less  conscious  druggie  of  its  peop'e  to  retain 
their  own  will  be  of  little  avail  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  one  phase  of  this  Aruggle  which  the 
author,  Claude  Eylan,  considers  here.  The 
^ory  is  moving  with  its  overpowering  sense 
of  tragic  fatality.  But  the  book  is  especially 
intere^ing  because  of  its  powerful  evocation 
of  an  enchanted  island  as  Grange  as  an  island 
of  dream,  where  the  rites  and  the  super^itions 
make  a  pattern  of  life  which  may  not  seem 
entirely  desirable  to  us,  but  which  is  never- 
theless  hauntingly  beautiful. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  suave,  flowing 
Ayle,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  ^dies  of  Bali 
in  exigence. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Edouard  Herriot.  La  Porte  Oceane,  sur  les 

Terres  des  Abbayes,  Les  Foyers  Spirituels 

de  Rouen  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  10  francs. — 
In  this  sequel  to  La  Foret  J^ormande  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ex'President  du  Conseil  proves 
once  more  that  he  is  only  less  distinguished 
as  a  man  of  letters.  What  he  has  given  us,  this 
time,  is  really  an  “appreciation,”  in  the  Pa- 
terian  sense,  of  the  esprit  normand  as  it  shows 
itself  in  its  greater  achievements.  The  mo^ 
contemporary,  and  therefore  the  mo^  pradlical 
and  prosaic  of  these  is,  of  course,  Le  Havre, 
“la  porte  cxreane.”  But  M.  Herriot  is  im¬ 
pressed  less  by  its  pradlical  side  than  by  what 
might  be  called  its  symbolic  significance. 
He  sees  in  it  the  monument  to  man's  success¬ 
ful  druggie  with  the  sea — the  sea  which  is  the 
unifying  force  beneath  “cette  double  Norman¬ 
die,  haute  et  basse,  qui,  d’un  cote,  prolonge 
la  region  parisienne  et,  de  I’autre,  se  soude  a 
la  rude  architedture  armoricaine.”  And  al¬ 
though  he  is  almo^  too  eloquent  in  praise  of 
the  sundry  activities  of  the  port  itself,  he 
devotes  a  great  part  of  his  sketch  to  exalting 
its  single  arti^,  C-A.  Lesueur. 

Turning  from  Le  Havre  to  the  ports  which 
it  has  eclipsed,  he  leaps  back  nine  hundred 
years  to  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  Caen,  with  its  two  expiatory  abbeys, 
when  Jumieges,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Bec-Her- 
luin  were  great,  and  when  the  Norman  spirit 
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burned  at  its  whited  heat.  Then,  passing  up 
the  Seine  to  Rouen,  he  finds  there  the  transi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  eras,  a  city  great  now 
as  then,  but  for  different  reasons. 

All  this  is  done  with  an  arti^ic  sensitivity, 
a  fervent  sympathy  and  under^anding  whid 
make  the  book  a  not  unworthy  pendant  to 
Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartres,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  render  suspedl  the  enthusiasm 
for  modernity  with  which  it  begins  and  closes. 
— Lewis  M  Morton.  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Rene  Puaux  Revenons  en  Grke.  Paris. 

Societe  Commerciale  d’^ition  et  de 
Librairie.  1932. — Written  by  an  eminent 
philhellene  who  has  a  series  of  books  on 
modem  Greece  to  his  credit,  this  volume  forms 
a  pleasant  combination  of  guide  and  travel 
book.  It  is  an  account  of  a  recent  loumey 
throughout  Greece,  enlivened  by  information 
drawn  from  the  ancient  and  medieval  as  well 
as  modern  hi^ory  of  the  country.  Brief  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  Thermopylae,  Hypati, 
Corinth,  Nauplia,  Patras,  Delphi,  and  a  his- 
torico-geographic  description  of  points  of 
intere^  in  the  Peloponnese.  The  present 
reAored  condition  of  the  Parthenon,  the  new 
Greets  of  Athens,  the  Marathon  aquedudl, 
and  the  fetes  of  the  national  Centenary  are 
described  with  an  intimacy  of  detail  drawn 
from  fir^'hand  knowledge.  The  hi^ory  of  j 
the  Greek  revolution  and  its  heroes,  Diakos,  i 
Germanos,  and  others  is  touched  upon  1 
frequently  in  allusions  woven  into  the  descrip-  | 
tion  of  some  city,  Aatue  or  monument.  Even  the  1 
sale  at  audlion  of  Theresa  Maori’s  bonnet  is 
mentioned;  Theresa  is  better  known  as 
Byron's  Maid  of  Athens.  Not  the  lea^  inform¬ 
ative  pages  of  the  book  review  briefly  the 
hi^ory  of  the  Hotel  Great  Britain  at  Athens,  : 
lately  the  refuge  of  one  Samuel  Insull.  Alto¬ 
gether,  an  amusing,  if  slender,  survey  of  some 
aspects  of  modern  Gree'e. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
Wabash  College. 

•  Eugene  Dupreel.  Traite  de  Morale.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Editions  de  la  Revue  de  I’Univer- 
site  de  Bruxelles.  1932.  2  vols. — This  is  un¬ 
fortunately  a  full-dress  academic  performance. 

In  his  seven  hundred  pages  Professor  Dupreel, 
who  is  a  learned  Belgian  sociologi^  and  teacher 
of  ethics,  displays  mo^  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  too  long,  too  complete,  official 
European  university  manual  of  human  con¬ 
duct.  There  are  flashes  of  insight  and  passages 
of  charming  clarity,  but  they  are  lo^  in  the 
ensemble.  Part  I  carefully  reviews,  in  26 
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chapters  of  what  seem  to  be  ledlure  summaries, 
the  time-honored  (or  is  it  dishonored?)  ethical 
theories  of  mankind  in  the  WeAem  world 
from  the  Classical  period  of  deductive  morality 
to  the  Modem  period  of  “morale  donnee.” 
In  these  there  is  little  that  is  novel  enough  to 
praise  or  blame :  the  author  does  well  to  praise 
the  “sane  sociological  spirit”  of  de  Tocque- 
ville;  but  errs  in  applying  the  label  of  “utopian 
socialist”  to  Augu^e  Comte.  On  the  issue 
of  a  “^ridlly  theoretical  science  des  moeurs"  as 
a  branch  of  sociology,  Professor  Dupreel 
tonds  with  Durkheim  and  Levy^Bruhl  ex' 
ccpt  where  they  risk  a  return  to  dedudlive 
ethics  by  populating  a  fixed  “nature”  in 
any  given  society.  He  holds  with  Boutroux 
and  Poincare  that  in  inspiration  science  and 
morality  are  totally  independent.  Yet  it 
turns  out  that  his  scientific  moraliP  in 
becoming  a  sociologiP  muP  become  a  philo- 
sopher  also,  and  since  “every  philosophy  is  un 
moraUsme," — the  circle  is  complete.  Part  II 
begins  in  a  mood  of  exadt  sociological  definition 
which  founders  on  the  usual  inability  to  dis- 
entangle  the  social,  the  individual,  and  the 
moral.  Finally  the  problem  of  morality  is 
posed :  “to  explain  the  rise  in  human  living  of 
pure  sacrifices  and  absolute  rules.”  To  its 
solution  the  reP  of  the  work  is  devoted;  and 
after  citing  mountains  of  sociological  evidence 
the  author’s  conclusion  is  that  the  highep 
morality  (the  source  of  rules,  not  their  ob^ 
servance)  is,  when  fully  considered,  not  a 
“necessitated  conclusion”  of  any  sort,  but 
“un  point  d’honneur.”  At  times  the  author’s 
denials  of  moral  absolutism  and  his  view  of 
moral  codes  as  conventions  among  “gens 
d’honneur”  bring  him  close  to  many  pragma- 
tips.  On  specific  matters  of  condudt,  however, 
especially  such  hard  cases  as  militarism  and 
birth  control,  his  sociological  commentaries 
are  too  safe  or  colorless  to  demand  attention. 
The  work  lacks  an  index,  but  contains  an 
appendix  of  excellent  advice  to  teachers  of 
ethics  in  elementary  schools  concerning  the 
advisability  of  avoiding  exhortation  and  all 
other  “diredt  methods”  of  edification. — 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

•  Rene  Follet,  S.  J.  ^uelques  sommets  de  la 
Pensee  Indienne.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  193a. 
36  francs. — The  aim  of  this  monograph  in  the 
series  Archives  de  Philosophic  is  to  give  “a  suc- 
cindt  account  of  the  principal  currents  of 
Indian  thought  to  those  who  have  neither  the 
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time  nor  the  opportunity  to  read  the  works 
of  special'Ps.”  The  author  bases  his  exposi¬ 
tion  almop  wholly  upon  the  excellent  hiPories 
by  Professors  Radhakrishnan  and  Dasgupta, 
centering  his  attention  upon  the  chief  points 
at  issue  between  the  various  BuddhiP  schools 
and  the  Brahmanic  criticisms.  His  moP  serious 
failing  lies  in  his  tendency  to  summarize  Orien¬ 
tal  insights  in  a  few  propositions  expressed  in 
Occidental  logic,  when  a  vaP  gulf  lies  between 
the  two  ways  of  thinking,  and  not  simply 
between  the  conclusions  reached.  The  book  is 
singularly  free  from  theological  quarreling, 
although  the  “dangers”  of  Buddhism  and 
Vedantism  to  the  true  believer  are  carefully 
charted  and  beflagged.  The  Hindu  mind  is 
praised  for  its  incomparable  gift  for  abPradt 
speculation,  but  condemned  for  its  weaknesses 
in  dealing  with  the  concrete,  and  its  utter 
feilure  to  solve  the  problem  of  divine  tran¬ 
scendence  and  the  reality  of  the  world.  The 
author’s  own  solution,  creation  ex  nihilo,  is 
hardly  a  triumph  for  philosophy,  no  matter 
how  theologically  acceptable. — Harold  A. 
Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

•  Virgile  Pinot.  La  Chine  et  la  Formation 
de  I'esprit  philosophique  en  France  (1640- 
1740).  Paris.  Paul  Geuthner.  1932. — ^This 
work  attempts  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
knowledge  of  China  in  France  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  great  Oriental 
empire  firP  began  to  be  Pudied.  The  author 
shows  how  Chinese  hiPory  and  Chinese  inPi- 
tutions  were  used  as  evidence  in  the  religious 
and  political  controversies  of  the  period.  He 
finds  two  foci  of  intereP;  (i)  the  chronology 
of  Chinese  hiPory  which  furnished  material 
for  the  anti-ChriPian  writers  who  were 
attacking  the  validity  of  the  Biblical  chron¬ 
ology,  and  (2)  Chinese  political  and  social 
inPitutions  which  encouraged  French  “philo- 
sophes”  to  expound  the  idea  of  a  relation  of 
morals  and  government.  M.  Pinot  shows  how 
the  knowledge  of  China  furnished  by  the 
Jesuit  literature,  and  the  subsequent  quarrel 
over  Chinese  Rites,  became  mixed  up  with 
the  theological  squabbles  of  the  time,  and  how 
the  supposed  atheism  of  the  Chinese  (which 
Voltaire  the  greateP  of  the  sinophiles  later 
denied)  was  used  by  Bay’e  and  other  writers 
to  imply  that  morals  are  diPindt  from  religion. 
As  a  Pudy  of  the  period  of  preparation  for 
eighteenth  century  sinomania  the  book  is 
thorough  and  illuminating.  It  does  not  cover 
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the  period  of  Voltairian  sinophilism. — Arnold 
H.  Rowbotham.  University  of  California. 

•  Carlo  Suares.  Sur  un  Orgue  de  Barbaric. 
Paris.  Librairie  de  France.  12  francs. — 

Little  did  that  organ  grinder  know  what  he 
was  Parting.  He  merely  ground  and  ground 
in  the  formal,  routine  manner  favored  by 
Hegelian  philosophers  when  they  try  to 
explain  the  universe  and  by  fervorless  monks 
when  they  growl  forth  their  prayers  before 
the  Lord.  But  Carlo  Suares  heard  the  grinding, 
groaned  in  spirit  and  wrote  a  series  of  intro' 
spective  meditations  with  the  abandon  of 
St.  Augu^ine,  the  frankness  of  Rousseau  and 
the  troubled  intellectual  outlook  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells. 

Queer  things  were  con^antly  happening 
inside  of  M.  Suares,  wherein  he  greatly  re- 
sembles  the  Colonel’s  lady  and  Judy  O’Grady; 
but  M.  Suares  had  the  time  and  the  inclina' 
tion  to  ^udy  his  insides,  wherein  he  had  the 
advantage  over  many  of  us  fussing  and  fuming 
mortals.  Problems?  He  was  a  seething,  palpitat' 
ing  heap  of  problems,  and  each  particular 
problem  he  cherished  as  Holy  Job  cherished 
his  ulcers.  In  other  respedts  he  was  not  Job' 
like,  notably  in  that  he  reached  no  solutions 
and  that  he  was  not  distinguished  for  patience. 

Here  is  the  book  for  the  jaded  soul  who 
wants  something  different. — Brother  Leo. 
Saint  Mary’s  College,  California. 

•  G.  Bardy.  L'Eglise  a  la  fin  du  {premier 
siecle.  Paris  Bloud  6?  Gay.  1932. — A 

most  interesting  and  useful  Study  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  years  following  the 
passing  from  the  scene  of  the  laSt  of  those  who 
knew  Christ.  Beginning  wn'th  the  fragments  of 
early  writers,  preserved  by  quotations  from 
them  by  Eusebius,  the  author  in  short  space 
reviews  the  other  writings  of  the  period  now 
extant.  He  passes  on  to  a  Study  of  the  eariy 
Christian’s  life,  conversions,  central  doctrines, 
the  beginnings  of  liturgy,  the  persecutions,  the 
Episcopate,  the  church  in  Rome,  the  Judeo' 
Christians,  heresies,  secfts,  and  missionary 
organization.  The  book  then  covers  the  period 
between  70  and  no  A.  D.;  in  many  respedls 
the  most  interesting  years  in  the  history  of 
Christianity. — Francis  C.  Kelley.  Oklahoma 
City. 

•  Abbe  J.  B.  Bord.  Jesus  Ouvrier,  Dodlrine 
et  Cube.  Paris.  Bloud  6?  Gay.  1932. — 

Many  Christian  churches  have  surrounded 
the  birth,  boyhood,  the  few  years  of  the  min' 
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iStry  of  Jesus,  and  the  days  of  His  suffering, 
death  and  resurrection  with  a  great  deal  of 
dogma  and  developed  a  cult  and  liturgy  'n 
regard  to  these  periods.  Many  Catholics  think 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
second  fifteen  years  of  His  life,  which  He  is 
supposed  to  have  spent  as  a  workingman, 
either  carpenter  or  Stone  mason.  They  think 
that  a  cult  built  on  this  period  would  appeal 
greatly  to  the  workingman  of  today.  The 
gospels  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  human 
toil  and  a  very  extensive  liturgy  cou’d  very 
easily  be  developed  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
His  life.  This  booklet  concludes  by  Stating 
what  has  been  done  by  Catholics,  both  laymen 
and  officials,  toward  furthering  this  effort  and 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  therefor. 
This  attempt  is  an  indication  of  the  constant 
tendency  toward  organization  and  mechaniza' 
tion  of  religious  faith,  a  tendency  which  many 
Christian  believers  decry.-  F.  G  Tappan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  P.  Denis  Buzy.  S.C.J.  Les  Paraboles.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1932.  24  francs. — The  sixth 

volume  in  the  series  Verbum  Salutis,  a  com* 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  Study 
of  the  thirty'three  parables  of  Our  Lord. 

Le  Pere  Buzy  explains  the  parables  soundly 
and  completely,  taking  into  account  the  work 
of  all  the  great  exegetes  from  the  Patristic 
Age  to  the  present  time.  The  texts  are  exam' 
ined,  commented  upon,  and  translated  into  a 
French  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
generally  accepted  version  of  the  Bible  in 
French.  In  explaining  the  aspects  of  the 
parables  which  deal  with  Palestinian  daily  life, 
the  author  brings  the  fruit  of  more  than  thirty 
years  spent  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  that  the 
reader  finds  in  these  Stories  a  freshness  and  a 
life  that  he  had  not  suspected.  The  book  is 
heartily  to  be  recommended  to  those  who, 
tired  of  the  extremely  fanciful  interpretations 
of  the  parables  that  are  in  vogue  nowadays, 
want  to  find  out  what  these  Stories  really 
mean,  why  they  were  given  to  us,  and  what  we 
are  to  learn  from  them. — John  Appleby.  St.  ! 
John’s  Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Louis  Elbe.  Les  Poftulats  Spiritualiftes 
devant  la  science  moderne.  Paris.  Perrin. 

12  francs. — The  author  summarizes  modem 
theories  of  atomic  Structure,  energy,  evolution, 
both  cosmic  and  biological,  and  recent  dis' 
coveries  in  psychology  in  regard  to  mind, 
conscious  and  subconscious.  He  then  indicates 
that  modern  science  is  forsaking  its  material' 
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i^ic  determinism  in  regard  to  matter,  energy, 
life,  and  mind,  and  discusses  the  populates 
of  religion  in  regard  to  the  human  soul  and 
the  Chri^'an  viewpoint  in  regard  to  the  attrib' 
utes  of  God.  He  claims  a  converging  trend  of 
thought  from  all  sides — material  science,  psy- 
chological  science,  and  religion. 

One  short  chapter  compares  the  teachings 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  which  greatly 
influenced  that  of  the  Hebrews,  with  modem 
religious  populates.  The  author  makes  frequent 
use  of  analogy  and  example  which,  though  not 
always  convincing,  are  apparently  the  only 
means  available  in  such  discussion. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  has  a  very  high  inteh 
lecJlual  appeal,  although  in  some  of  the  earlier 
chapters  a  few  of  the  so-called  scientific  “fadts” 
are  very  much  in  que^ion  if  not  definitely 
denied  by  leaders  in  psychological  research. 
As  a  summary  and  statement  of  advanced 
Catholic  thought,  the  book  is  eminently  worth 
while. — F.  G.  Tappan.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Georges  Goyau.  M^e  Javouhey,  Apotre 
des  T^oirs.  Paris.  Plon.  12  francs. — In  so 
far  as  a  generalization  is  permissible  at  all  it 
might  be  said  that  a  traditional  and  consi^ent 
element  in  the  policy  of  French  colonization 
has  been,  and  ^ill  is,  the  utilization  of  religious 
missionary  endeavor.  The  cross  follows  the 
flag.  It  was  so  in  Canada;  it  is  so  in  Africa. 
Even  when  an  anti-clerical  regime  enadls  and 
enforces  dome^ic  legislation  ho^ile  and  unju^ 
againA  religious  congregations,  even  when 
monks  and  nuns  are  banished  from  la  patrie, 
their  labors  in  French  colonies  are  applauded 
and  enthusia^ically  recognized. 

In  this  book  a  distinguished  Academician, 
author  of  Le  Vatican,  les  Papes  et  la  Ciiilisa' 
tion  and  other  notable  and  well  written  works, 
tells  the  life  Story  of  a  French  missionary 
woman,  founder  of  a  congregation  devoted 
specifically  to  the  education  of  the  negroes 
in  French  Guinea.  In  her  blending  of  exalted 
mysticism  and  practical  administrative  ability 
Mere  Javouhey  resembled  St.  Theresa  of 
Avila;  in  her  untiring  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
an  unfortunate  people  she  resembles  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  Profoundly  interested  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  negroes,  she  was  far 
from  indifferent  to  their  temporal  well  being 
and  brought  into  being  communities  distin¬ 
guished  for  civilized  ideals  and  Standards. — 
Brother  Leo,  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Cah'fomia. 
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•  Pierre  Lhande.  Madagascar,  1832-1932. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932. — Father  Lhande,  well 

known  to  French  Catholics  through  his  radio 
sermons,  turns  from  a  survey  of  the  progress 
of  the  Church  in  the  slum-suburbs  of  Paris 
(Le  Chrift  dans  la  banlieue,  etc.)  to  the  history 
of  the  missions  in  Madagascar.  He  has  written 
both  a  charming  book  of  travels  and  a  fasci¬ 
nating  Story  of  the  heroic  labors  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  working,  at  the  beginning,  under 
conditions  of  almost  unbelievable  privation 
and  rewarded  by  a  multitude  of  conversions 
that  shows  us  that  the  spirit  that  animated 
St.  Francis  Xavier  has  not  ceased  to  work 
among  us.  The  book  is  enlived  by  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  and  unfailing  humor.  The  copious 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  interest.  Fven  to 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  the  missionary 
activities  of  the  Catholic  Church  it  demon' 
Strates  how  important  a  part  the  missionary 
plays  in  the  great  work  of  colonization  that 
the  French  have  undertaken. — John  Appleby. 
St.  John’s  Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hiftoire  du  Chris' 
tianisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1932.  (Sold 

by  subscription  only). — A  new  attempt  to 
set  forth,  not  the  Story  of  the  Church,  but  of 
Chritonity.  Its  author,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
includes  in  the  latter  term  the  phases  of  dogma, 
the  hierarchy,  liturgy,  philosophy  and  art. 
The  second  frscicle  is  representative  as  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  cults  and  currents  dominating 
the  troublous  fourth  century.  The  discussion 
here  is  fairly  objective — as  much  so  as  any 
discussion  of  this  type  can  be — and  commends 
itself  Wrongly  to  indents  of  profane  hi^ory. 
Illuminating  are  the  chapters  on  Mithraism, 
on  the  Diocletian  persecutions  and  on  the 
Arian  controversy. — J.  F.  L.  Raschen.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

•  Fernand  Benoit.  Avignon  au  Double 
Visage.  Paris.  Editions  Alpina. — M.  Be¬ 
noit  approaches  the  hi^ory  of  Avignon  through 
its  architecture,  “the  eternal  actors  in  the 
drama  of  a  city.’’ 

Situated  so  as  to  receive  influences  from  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  Avignon  was 
further  modelled  by  invasions.  Conquered  by 
the  Saracens  and  giving  itself  to  Islam,  taken 
by  the  French  under  Louis  the  Lion  as  a  result 
of  wars  waged  by  the  Crusaders,  it  became 
during  the  fourteenth  century  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  and  the  capital  of  Chri^endom;  and 
today  its  architecture  con^itutes  a  museum 
of  these  influences. 
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M.  Benoit  has  written  with  poetic  feeling, 
with  tender  regard  for  the  beauty  and  the 
traditions  of  this  city  where  Petrarch  loved 
and  where  Gothic  and  Roman  art  flourished 
without  mingling. 

Every  page  is  embellished  by  an  ancient 
print  or  modern  gravure.  There  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  full  page  aquatints,  beautifully  repro¬ 
duced. — Louise  Groseclose.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Marcel  Aubert,  general  editor.  Hi^oire 
Universelle  de  L'Art.  Paris.  Firmin- 
Didot.  1930-32.  275  francs.  In  collabora¬ 
tion  w.th  Professors  Louis  Brehier,  of 
the  University  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  Louis 
Delaporte  of  the  Louvre  Museum,  Paul  Des- 
champs  of  the  Trocadero  Museum,  Charles 
Diehl  of  the  Sorbonne,  L’Abbe  Etienne  Drio- 
ton,  of  the  Louvre  Museum,  Andre  Godard, 
Persian  government  official,  Raymond  Lau- 
bier  of  the  Museum  of  Antiques,  and  Jean 
Vallery-Rodat,  archivi^. — Hi^ories  of  art, 
general  and  specific,  have  appeared  in  great 
abundance  during  the  la;st  decades.  Some  like 
Faure's  have  been  biologico-philosophical, 
some  scholarly  and  profusely  illu^rated  like 
Piioan's,  some  critical  and  abbreviated  like 
Reinach's,  some  light  and  gossipy  like  Garner's. 
They  all  have  their  merits.  But  this  book  of 
which  the  fir^t  volume  has  reached  us  is  the 
laA  word  in  general  hi^ories  of  art.  The  editor 
has  rightly  considered  that  a  vaA  subjed: 
could  bed  be  treated  by  specialids  in  their 
various  fields  and  in  this  manner  he  has  been 
able  to  create  a  remarkable  book,  absolutely 
authoritative,  well  balanced  in  subjed,  uni¬ 
fied  in  dyle,  beautifully  printed  and  amply 
illudrated  with  very  fine  heliogravures,  al¬ 
though  the  compadness  of  the  volume  has 
made  it  necessary  to  limit  their  size. 

Beginning  with  the  Paleohthic  and  Neo¬ 
lithic  Ages  the  work  covers  the  following  art 
periods;  Ancient  Chaldea,  Babylon,  Assyria, 
Crete,  Egypt,  Classic  Greece,  Etruria  and 
Rome,  Persia,  the  European  Barbarians,  the 
Chridian  Ead  and  Wed,  the  Middle  Ages, 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  Gothic  Age. 

Considering  that  the  editor's  and  the 
authors'  problem  was  to  present  the  maximum 
amount  of  critical  information  in  the  mod 
compad  form  possible  consident  with  phys¬ 
ical  beauty  the  reviewer  fails  to  see  where 
and  how  improvements  could  have  been  made. 

The  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  who 
have  intelledual  curiosity  and  who  read 


French.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  translated 
into  English.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
Volume  II  with  impatient  expedation.— 
O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marcel  Brion.  Botticelli,  (Le  Musee  An- 
cien).  Paris.  Cres.  1931.  20  francs. — 
Alessandro,  son  of  Mariano  Filipepi,  nick¬ 
named  Botticelli,  “little  barrel,''  by  his  friends, 
was  born  in  Florence.  Italy  in  1445.  Since  he 
refused  to  take  any  pleasure  whatsoever  in 
the  three  “R's,”  his  father  took  him  out  of 
school  and  apprenticed  him  to  a  goldsmith. 
This  pleased  the  lad  little  more,  but  his  train¬ 
ing  in  w-orking  precious  metals  had  a  great 
influence  in  determining  the  dyle  of  his  work 
as  a  noted  painter  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

In  the  dudio  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  he  worked 
contentedly  and  happily  until  he  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  Mcdicis  where  he  “at-  ! 
tained  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  no  one  i 
would  have  predided  for  him.”  His  reputa-  j 
tion  grew  until  he  became  one  of  the  med  I 
noted  artids  of  his  time  in  Italy.  His  work  is  ■ 
to  be  found  in  many  of  the  museums  of  j 
Europe,  but  his  mod  famous  paintings  arc  ! 
dill  the  treasures  of  the  date  of  Italy,  The 
Magnificat  is  in  the  Uffizi,  the  Spring,  the 
Birth  of  Venus  are  in  the  Academy  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  several  frescos  are  in  the  Sidine  Chapel 
in  Rome. 

There  are  in  exidence  more  than  twenty- 
five  dandard  works  in  many  languages  on  the  j 
life  of  Botticelli;  nevertheless  this  is  a  wel-  ' 
come  little  addition  to  the  group.  The  text  I 
has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the 
sixty-four  full  page  illudrations  in  helio¬ 
gravure  are  mod  beautifully  done. — O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Etienne  Buffet.  Essai  de  Theorie  Inte^rale 
de  la  Peinture:  La  Doclrine  Paris.  Firmin' 
Didot.  1932.  15  francs. — This  book,  the  fird 
of  two  volumes  designed  to  cover  the  entire 
subjed  of  painting:- — principles,  technique 
and  pradice, — is  intended  to  help  remedy 
the  vad  disproportion  which  the  author  feels  | 
exids  between  our  literary  and  our  artidic 
intelligences.  Children  are  taught  diligently 
to  read,  write  and  appreciate  literature,  but 
seldom  to  perform  the  equivalent  adivities 
in  the  realm  of  art.  So  the  author  offers  us  • 
a  painter's  alphabet,  a  course  in  pidorial 
composition,  and  a  philosophy  of  art.  In  this 
fird  volume  he  lays  down  the  principles  of 
what  he  refuses  to  call  aedhetics  (the  term 
smacks  too  much  of  merely  agreeable  sensa- 
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tions)  but  names  calloptics  in^ead.  Pure 
calloptics  may  be  applied  to  yield  the  hedy' 
esthetic  or  agreeable  painting.  M.  Buffet 
believes  implicitly  in  divinely  created  objecftive 
beauty,  and  defines  an  arti^  as  one  who  per' 
ceives  such  beauty.  All  others  are  simply 
bourgeois  or  semi-bourgeois.  The  true  painter 
has  a  calling  from  on  high  both  to  paint  and  to 
become  an  apo^le  of  art^ — ec^atically  “domp' 
te  par  TAmour  du  Beau.”  Nevertheless  he 
will  do  well  to  ^udy  the  psychology  of  the 
beautiful  as  the  author  expounds  it  with 
abundant  mathematical  formulas  and  profuse 
detail.  Anyone  who  reads  his  576  numbered 
paragraphs  will  find  plenty  of  dicfla  with 
which  to  disagree,  not  a  few  contradictions, 
and  dozens  of  simulating  comments  on  almoS 
every  theoretical  aspect  of  pictorial  art.  The 
principles  perhaps  may  be  gleaned  from  a 
book  like  this,  but,  as  the  author  adnuts, 
without  praSical  inSrudlion  they  will  yield 
only  scholars  or  philosophers,  not  painters. 
That  our  geniuses  of  the  brush  have  ever 
profited  much  from  books  of  any  sort  remains 
to  be  proved. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  Frans  Masereel.  Paris. 

Pierre  Vorms.  1932. — A  sympathetic 

Sudy  of  the  work  of  a  gifted  Belgian  artiS. 

Avoiding  the  more  or  less  meaningless 
jargon  so  popular  among  critics,  Luc  Durtain 
gives  a  clear  account  of  the  personality  of  the 
arti^,  of  his  life  and  development  which 
explain  the  evolution  of  his  art.  He  brings  clear¬ 
ly  to  the  leader  the  vitality,  the  exuberance, 
the  poignant  need  of  expression  which  give 
form  to  and  seek  release  through  the  thousands 
of  wood  blcxks,  often  conceived  in  series  to 
render  an  idea  or  a  ^ory,  besides  the  water 
colors,  oils  and  even  mosaics  which  the  inde- 
fetigable  Masereel  has  created.  The  la^  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  his  method  of  work. 

While  Luc  Durtain  emphasizes  the  modern 
character  and  the  universal  appeal  of  Mase- 
reel's  work,  he  might  have  pointed  out  also 
how  the  continuity  of  racial  tradition  is  evident 
in  this  Belgian.  The  reproductions  are  good 
and  representative. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Samuel  Rocheblave.  L’Agc  Classique  de 

L'Art  Frangais.  Paris.  Firmin-Didot.  1932. 

25  francs. — This  book  deals  with  the  period  of 
French  art  that  hi^orians  usually  call  Court 
Art.  It  is  the  time  when  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  interior  decoration  were 
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produced  under  the  official  patronage  of 
the  kings  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XV.  Although  the  quality  and 
^yle  differ  greatly  under  the  reign  of  each 
of  these  kings  there  is  nevertheless  a  cer¬ 
tain  unity  in  the  arts  of  these  royal  days, 
so  much  so  that  the  grand  art  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Le  Brun  and  the  rococo  art  of  Louis 
XV,  Watteau  and  Boucher  are  both  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  world  at  large  as  genuinely 
and  typically  French. 

This  classic  age  of  French  art  created  so 
profound  an  impression  on  the  ^yle  of  the 
world  that  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  splendid 
arti^s  of  the  empire  and  the  democracy  France 
has  not  been  able  to  live  down  artistically 
her  royal  days.  It  was  in  many  ways  a  beautiful 
and  charming  period — a  period  of  elegance, 
taste  and  refinement,  perhaps  occasionally  a 
little  too  much  so.  The  book  is  splendid  but 
could  be  better  illustrated. — O.  B.  Jacobson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  S.  Rocheblave.  Charles'?{icolas  Cochin, 
Graveur  et  Dessinateur.  Paris.  G.  Van 
OeSt.  180  francs. — This  imposing  volume  on 
the  most  outstanding  of  the  Cochin  dynasty 
of  engravers  is  due  to  the  veteran  historian 
and  art-critic  who  wrote  L’Art  et  le  Gout  en 
France  de  1600  a  1900,  and  made  more  spe¬ 
cialized  investigations  in  eighteenth  century 
art  with  his  Le  Comte  de  Caylus,  his 
J.  B.  Pigalle,  etc. 

Charles'Nicolas  Cochin  (1715-1790),  who 
was  to  commemorate  most  brilliantly  with  his 
copper  engravings  the  dainty  and  ornate 
splendor  of  the  Louis  XV  Style,  was  predes¬ 
tined  to  his  art  by  his  family  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  His  mother,  Magdeleine  Horthe- 
mels,  collaborated  with  her  husband  as  an 
engraver,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
Charles-Nicolas  had  already  produced  a  Holy 
Family.  Before  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  a  respectable  quantity  of  competent 
work  the*  plates  signed  “Cochin  filius,”  of 
which  his  Diverses  Charges  des  Rues  de  Paris 
(1731)  are  easily  the  moSt  celebrated.  His 
interest  in  these  typical,  realistic  Street  scenes 
may  have  been  influenced  by  his  early  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  jocose  “Academie  du  Bout-du- 
Banc,”  where  the  pseudo-popular  “genre 
Poissard”  was  in  honor.  About  1730 — at  fif¬ 
teen, — “le  petit  Cochin”  there  met  Caylus, 
Moncrif,  Voisenon,  who  dabbled  with  a 
half-serious  reproduction  of  the  Poissard 
speech  of  the  fishmongers’  quarter  of  Paris. 
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One  may  well  regret  that  Cochin's  early 
vigorous  and  vivacious  realism  was  later 
entirely  obliterated  in  favor  of  the  charming 
but  false  exuberance  of  the  official  engraver. 

He  was  too  successful!  At  twenty-four 
he  became  “dessinateur  et  graveur  des  Menus- 
Plaisirs”  and  made  drawings  for  its  “Intend- 
ant,”  who  reigned  in  lordly  fashion  over  the 
opera,  the  private  royal  theatre,  the  recep¬ 
tions,  balls,  official  ceremonies  at  the  Louvre, 
as  w'ell  as  over  the  elaborate  funeral  solemni¬ 
ties  for  the  royal  family  or  the  dukes  and  peers 
of  France —although  these  can  hardly  be 
called  “Menus-Plaisirs!”  A  lucrative  trade! 
With  the  adroit  sculptors  and  ingenious 
decorators,  the  three  Slodtz  brothers,  he 
engraved  memorial  plates  of  fire-works  cele¬ 
brating  official  fe^ivities,  of  royal  audiences 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  etc.,  as  well  as  gran¬ 
diloquent  allegories  in  the  mo^  flamboyant 
rococo  Ayle,  A  la  Louange  du  Roi  et  des  Arts. 
At  twenty-six  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  from  then  on  he  continued  a 
brilliant  official  and  academic  career,  loaded 
with  honors,  po^s,  pensions,  decorations, 
sinecures.  .  .  In  1757  he  was  ennobled!  He 
turned  his  well-rewarded  talent  to  commercial 
use,  and  won  a  decided  vogue  as  a  book- 
illu^rator.  He  illuArated  so  many  that  his 
small  plates  were  designated  by  a  generic 
name,  “des  Cochin.” 

He  was,  then,  already  an  “important 
artiA”  when  Madame  de  Pompadour  rose  to 
power.  He  taught  her  engraving,  and  she 
accorded  him  her  protection.  When  her 
younger  brother,  the  newly-ennobled  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  w’as,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty -one, 
appointed  “direCteur  general  ordonnateur  des 
batiments  du  roi”  (a  po^t  that  would  now  be 
called  Minister  of  Fine  Arts),  she  gave  him 
as  counsellors  Soufflot,  the  architect;  Cochin, 
the  engraver;  and  the  Abbe  Leblanc  for  liter¬ 
ature.  These  helpers,  no  doubt,  had  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  meager  knowledge  of  the  new  Direc¬ 
tor  in  the  fields  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  with 
their  high-placed  pupil  that  they  undertook 
their  famous  “Voyage  d’ltalie,”  from  which 
Cochin  returned  wuth  a  project  of  art-reform 
for  France.  The  intricate  rococo  w'as  to  be 
replaced  by  a  simpler  Style — Le  Grand  Art. 
Rococo  had  degenerated  from  gracefulness 
to  overloaded  mannerism,  and  from  manner¬ 
ism  to  a  meaningless  tortuosity  of  fantastic 
ornamentation.  Cochin  Struggled  to  replace 
it  by  a  simpler  and  more  grandiose  manner, 
but  unhappily  his  performances  remained  for 


inferior  to  his  intentions.  The  “Grand  Art" 
remained  but  a  theory,  or  rather,  it  became 
in  practice  a  false  “great  Style,”  too  allegorical, 
too  emphatic  and  obscure,  too  cold  and  preten¬ 
tious — but  above  all,  monotonously  naive  in  its 
repetition  of  such  Stereotyped  figures  as  Stat¬ 
uesque  beauties  representing  Reason,  Faith, 
Atheism,  Zeal,  Peril,  Insult,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  indispensable  Furies  with  their  hair  of 
intertwined  snakes  and  their  flaming  torches 
of  Discord.  One  of  the  beSt  known  examples 
of  this  manner  is  Cochin's  frontispiece  for  the 
EncyclolJedie,  Les  Sciences  occupees  a  decouvrir 
la  Verite  (1764).  And  in  his  laSt  years  he 
composed  a  voluminous  manual  of  this  false  i 
science  of  representing  ab^raCt  virtues  or  vices  1 
by  coolly  allegorical  characters:  Iconologie  ; 
ou  Traite  de  la  Science  des  Allegories  ( 17Q1),  in  | 
four  volumes,  illu^rated  with  350  figures!  The  ! 
futile  officiality  of  the  later  ^yles  of  Cochin  i 
betrays  an  arti^  bom,  spoiled  by  too  slavish  j 
an  obedience  to  patronage.  We  may,  however,  ' 
take  some  consolation  in  the  fect  that  his 
engravings  are  an  extensive  chronicle  of  court 
events  and  official  celebrations  of  an  authentic 
value,  though  sadly  devoid  of  arti^ic  emotion.  ' 
This  profusely  illu^rated  and  richly  printed  i 
volume  was  issued  by  the  Belgian  art-firm  | 
Van  OeA,  which  for  decades  has  carried  on 
the  high  tradition  of  the  printing  trade  in 
the  Netherlands. — Barbara  Matull{a.  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  College,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  1 

•  Julien  Benda.  Supplement  a  “De  I'Esprit  , 
de  Fadion"  de  Saint'Fvremond. — Andre 
Therive.  Supplement  aux  '’"Caradh^es  ou 
Moeurs  de  ce  Siecle"  de  la  Bruy^e. — Abel  Her- 
mant.  Supplement  au  "’Banquet"  de  Platon.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Editions  du  Trianon.  1930. — Ces  ouvrages  ' 
qui  representent  les  iieme,  i3eme  et  i4emc 
volumes  de  la  serie  intitulee:  Supplements  d 
quelques  oeuvres  celebres,  sont  dignes  des 
volumes  precedents  et  ce  n'eA  pas  un  mince 
eloge. 

M.  Benda  dans  une  remarquable  etude 
analyse  I'attitude  de  certains  milieux  fran^ais 
envers  les  in^itutions  republicaines  et  met  I 
adroitement  en  lumiere  les  mobiles  reels  des 
critiques  souvent  adressees  au  regime  aCtuel. 
&n  expose  net  et  impartial  represente  sous  un 
aspect  original  I'atmosphere  de  la  vie  politique 
frangaise  et  ne  saurait  manquer  d'interesser 
vivement  les  etrangers  qui  s'occupent  de  la 
France  moderne. 
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M.  Andre  Therivc,  dans  son  supplement 
aux  Carad.hes  de  La  Bruyere  decrit  les  moeurs 
de  notre  temps  avec  ce  melange  d’humour 
souriant  et  d’amer  pessimisme  qui  frappe  dans 
ses  souvenirs  de  guerre  recemment  publics. 
Voici  une  citation  qui  donne  le  ton  de  I’ou' 
vrage:  “Les  auteurs  courtisent  les  critiques 
comme  les  chiens  battus  lechent  la  main  de 
leur  maltre,  en  y  laissant  de  la  have,  et  en 
souhaitant  qu’elle  soit  enragee.” 

Enfin  M.  Abel  Hermant  donne  un  spirituel 
et  impertinent  supplement  au  Banquet  de 
Platon  ou  nous  voyons  Socrate  discuter  avec 
bonhomie,  profondeur  et  elegance  quelques 
problemes  de  son  temps  qui  sont  aussi  du 
notre. 

Remarquablement  presentes  et  illu^res, 
ces  livres  font  grand  honneur  aux  editeurs. — 
Roger  Cros.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Andre  Breton.  Second  Manife^te  du  Sur- 
realisme.  Paris.  Kra.  1930.  18  francs. — 

On  trouve  un  peu  de  tout  dans  cet  ouvrage: 
M.  Breton  fait  une  tentative  pour  definir  a 
nouveau  le  surrealisme,  pour  en  preciser  les 
origines  et  les  tendances  et  pour  en  determiner 
les  affiliations  politiques.  Malheureusement 
ces  quelques  passages  interessants  sont  noyes 
dans  un  fatras  d’insipides  polemiques  et  d’in' 
jures  prodigues  par  M.  Breton  a  un  grand 
nombre  d’obscures  personnalites  de  la  boheme 
litteraire  parisienne. 

Malgre  ces  feiblesses  ce  livre  conAitue  un 
document  de  valeur  sur  revolution  du  sur' 
realisme  dont  le  but,  dit  M.  Breton,  e^  de 
“reproduire  artificiellement  ce  moment  ideal 
ou  rhomme,  en  proie  a  une  emotion  particu' 
liere,  e^  soudain  empoigne  par  ce  ‘plus  fort 
que  lui’  qui  le  jette,  a  son  corps  defendant, 
dans  Timmortel.” — Roger  Cros.  Northwe^em 
University. 

•  B.  Cremieux,  P.  Rival,  E.  Marsan,  etc. 
Les  Romanciers  Italiens.  Paris.  Denoel  et 

Steele.  1931.  16.50  francs. — A  sympathetic 
Audy  of  twelve  leading  Italian  noveli^s  who 
have  appeared  during  the  la^  fifty  years. 
In  the  analysis  of  their  works  the  reader  is 
afforded  a  panoramic  view  of  the  main  currents 
of  Italian  literature  as  well  as  of  the  out^and' 
ing  traits  of  these  authors.  Several  critics  who 
are  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  Italian 
letters  have  contributed  a  short  criticism  on 
each  writer  followed  by  a  translation  of  a 
short  ^ory  that  illu^rates  his  predominating 
charadieri^ics.  The  authors  studied  and  trans' 
lated  are  Verga,  Fogazzaro,  Svevo,  D’Annun' 
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zio,  Pirandello,  Borgese,  and  Moretti.  The 
book  should  prove  of  great  help  to  those  who 
cannot  read  Italian  and  wish  to  acquire  a 
general  idea  of  the  literary  atmosphere  of 
modern  Italy. — Domenico  Vittorini.  Univer' 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Leon  Edel.  Henry  James:  Les  annees  dra' 
matiques.  Paris.  Jouve  ^  Cie.  1931. — 

M.  Edel  has  made  a  genuine  and  important 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  James 
by  his  scholarly  Study  of  the  dramatic  adtivi' 
ties  hitherto  superficially  passed  over  by 
James’  critics.  His  thesis  is  that  the  drama  was 
a  lifelong  absorption  of  James,  and  that  he 
turned  naturally,  almost  inevitably,  to  the 
Stage  after  his  fictional  Study  of  its  life  and  art 
in  The  Tragic  Muse.  The  subsequent  return 
to  the  novel,  after  the  disastrous  experiment 
with  drama,  is  marked  by  the  well  known 
change  in  the  Style  of  James’  fidtion,  the  turn 
to  that  “final  manner’’;  and  this  M.  Edel 
thinks,  with  good  reason,  is  diredtly  connedted 
with  the  precedent  discipline  of  writing  for 
the  Stage  Certainly,  this  theory  is  more 
substantial  than  the  commoner  one  which 
traces  the  new  Style  to  the  adoption  of  didta' 
tion  as  a  method  of  composition.  The  chapters 
critically  summarizing  the  plays  and  detailing 
their  history  on  the  Stage  are  especially  valu' 
able,  since  the  dramas  of  James  are,  at  present, 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  reader.  Appendixes 
contain  interesting  unpublished  letters  of 
James,  and  there  is  an  excellent  bibliography. 
— Earl  Daniels.  Colgate  University. 

•  C.'A.  Fusil.  La  Contagion  Sacree.  Jean' 
Jacques  Rousseau  de  1778  d  1820.  Paris. 

Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — The  title  of  the  book 
readily  suggests  the  moral  indignation  with 
which  the  good  M.  Fusil  is  consumed  at  the 
very  thought  of  that  wicked  hobgoblin,  Jean- 
Jacques.  He  must  be  a  man  of  unusual  forti' 
tude,  like  his  nusSter  Baron  Seilliere,  or  how 
else  could  he  have  managed  to  write  these 
350  pages  without  throwing  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  fits?  Take  the  following  lines  as  a 
sample  of  his  temper:  “Que  la  France  ait  ete 
gagnee  par  une  semblable  epidemie  morale 
(rousseauisme),  que  I’esprit  fran^ais,  tout  de 
mesure,  d’equilibre  et  de  clarte.  .  .  ait  ete 
a  ce  point  traveSti,  perverti,  il  y  a  la  un  pheno- 
mene  d ’intoxication  colledtive  qui  merite  d’etre 
etudie.  .  .’’  Such  passion  really  calls  for  an 
apoplectic  Stroke.  Indeed,  our  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  is  made  of  Stem  Stuff.  Very  likely  he  is 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  righteous 
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career.  This,  his  third  contribution  to  Rous' 
seauphobia,  (see  Boo^s  Abroad,  Vol.  4,  p.  264) 
describes  the  unholy  contamination  of  French 
virtue  by  Rousseau's  gho^  up  to  the  year 
1820.  And  what  of  the  years  that  follow?  Tut, 
tut.  M.  Fusil,  spare  your  ire  —you  will  need 
it  in  your  next  dozen  volumes. — M.  H. 

•  Felix  Gaiffe.  Le  Rire  et  la  Scene  Fran' 
false.  Paris.  Boivin.  1931.  18  francs. — 

— This  volume,  the  result  of  a  lecture  course 
at  the  Sorbonne,  has  for  its  motto,  “Blamer  le 
rire  comme  une  chose  indecente,  c'e^  condam- 
ner  dans  I’homme  ce  qui  le  di^ingue  le  plus 
de  la  bete.”  Despite  certain  prejudices  of  the 
academic  world  to  whom  the  theatre  appears 
frivolous  and  the  theatrical  world  to  w’hom 
the  university  signihes  pedantry,  M.  Gaiffe 
traces  the  essence  of  the  humor  of  the  ^age 
from  medieval  farces  and  allegories  to  Pagnol's 
Marius  and  Giraudoux's  Amphitryon  38. 
Throughout  he  is  conscious  of  the  faCt  that 
the  ^udy  is  at  lea^  as  much  a  sociological 
as  a  literary  one,  for  humor,  more  than  other 
charaCleri^ic  effects,  depends  on  the  audience; 
yes,  on  mob  psychology,  for  the  hermit  never 
laughs.  He  enters  a  field  that  generally  eludes 
the  literary  critic,  namely  the  relation  of  the 
play  to  the  public  for  which  it  is  defined. 
The  background  of  the  humor  of  Labiche,  for 
example,  is  found  in  “cette  petite  bourgeoisie 
ignare,  inerte  et  passive,  cette  epoque  ob^ine' 
ment  fermee  a  Part,  ou  Ton  sifflait  Wagner, 
Berlioz,  Courbet  et  Manet,  ou  Victor  Hugo 
etait  en  exil,  ou  Flaubert  et  Baudelaire  passait 
devant  les  tribunaux.”  Be^  perhaps  is  the 
chapter  on  Moliere,  whose  genius  he  defines 
as  “incapacite  de  re^er  a  la  surface”  and  in 
whose  works  he  analyses  the  various  aspects 
of  the  creator  of  immortal  characters,  the 
actor,  and  the  manager  of  a  successful  troupe. 
It  is  a  very  thoughtful  book,  and  highly 
in^ruCtive  for  any  lover  of  the  drama. — A.  £. 
Zucl{er.  University  of  Maryland. 

•  Anna  Gambari.  Les  sentences  dans  le 
theatre  de  Pierre  Corneille.  Rome.  Societa 

Editrice  Monitore.  1931.  3.50  lire. — A  cob 
ledtion  of  maxims  from  the  plays  of  Corneille 
under  various  headings:  (i)  those  addressed 
to  Heaven,  Fate  and  Conscience,  (2)  those 
dealing  with  duty,  (3)  maxims  dealing  with 
pride  and  vengeance,  (4)  maxims  concerning 
friendship  and  human  weaknesses.  These  and 
their  subgroups,  and,  at  times,  the  individual 
maxims,  are  introduced  by  brief  comments. 
Are  they  all  the  creations  of  Corneille's  brain. 


or  are  some  of  them  borrowed  or  adapted  from 
other  sources?  Had  this  information  been 
added,  thereby  establishing  the  extent  of  the 
dramatist's  philosophical  originality,  a  genuine 
contribution  to  Cornelian  Studies  w'ould  have 
been  made.  Nor  are  these  questions  answered: 
In  what  plays  do  the  maxims  appear  more  or 
less  abundantly?  Do  they  become  more  frequent 
or  more  meaty  in  the  latter  as  contrasted  wnth 
the  earlier  plays?  Though  its  usefulness  is 
limited,  the  book  is,  nevertheless,  worth 
having  on  one's  shelves  for  occasional  refer' 
ence.  Joseph  G.Fucilla.  Northwestern  Unb 
versity. 

•  Maurice  Gargon.  Le  Diable  chez  les  Ro' 
mantiques.  Monaco.  Imprimerie  de  Mo' 
naco — M.  Gargon,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Paris  bar,  has  specialized  in  the  Study  of 
the  judicial  pursuits  of  witches,  and  has  rc' 
cently  had  several  occasions  to  defend  men 
and  women  accused  in  this  “enlightened” 
age  of  pradticing  magic.  From  witchcraft  M. 
Garmon  has  finally  gone  over  to  the  Devil.  He 
published,  in  1926,  in  collaboration  with  the 
psychiatrist.  Jean  Vinchon,  his  interesting 
book  Le  Diable  (reviewed  in  these  pages  in 
January  1927  and  later  translated  into 
English). 

In  the  pamphlet  in  hand,  which  w’as 
originally  a  ledture  delivered  in  the  Principal' 
ity  of  Monaco,  M.  Garmon,  in  full  accord  with 
the  views  advanced  long  ago  by  the  present 
reviewer,  has  set  out  to  show  that  Roman- 
ticism  in  France  was  the  work  of  Satan.  In 
fiadt,  the  very  success  of  this  school  is,  in  the 
author’s  eyes,  a  superabundant  proof  of  his 
contention  with  regard  to  its  diabolical 
origin.  Without  any  hesitancy,  M.  Garmon 
expresses  his  firm  belief  in  the  Devil  and  in 
the  latter’s  pernicious  influence  in  French 
letters.  If  the  nineteenth  century,  this  advo' 
catus  Diaboli  maintains,  was  not  always  ^tu' 
pid,  it  was  in  France,  at  lea^t  during  its  fir^ 
half,  always  diabolical.  The  Devil  in  person 
never  ceased  to  roam  about  during  the  Roman' 
tic  period  in  France.  After  citing  a  number  of 
instances  of  legal  pursuits  of  wizards  and 
witches  in  his  country,  and  after  pointing  to 
the  fhiitless  efforts  of  Berbiguier  to  destroy 
the  work  of  the  Devil  in  the  political  and 
social  realms  by  exposing  the  latter’s  activities 
and  adventures  in  his  very  curious  and  volum' 
inous  work  Les  Farfadets  (1821),  the  author 
goes  over  to  a  consideration  of  the  belles' 
lettres  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  paSt 
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century.  He  passes  in  review  the  fanta^ic 
and  diabolic  works  of  Vidlor  Hugo  and 
Gautier,  of  Stendhal  and  Balzac,  and  points 
particularly  to  Gaspard  de  la  J^uit  (1842)  by 
Aloysius  Bertrand,  “a  more  demoniac  work 
than  which  has  never  come  off  the  printing 
presses  of  Paris.”  The  Devil  even  entered 
music  through  Berlioz  and  Gounod  and 
penetrated  the  art  of  painting  through  the 
brushes  of  Devoria,  Nanteuil  and  Johannot. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  author,  in  wishing 
to  show  the  preoccupation  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  Devil  during  the  Romantic  period, 
fails  to  mention  such  important  works  as 
Collin  de  Placy’s  Duflionnuire  infernal  (1818) 
and  Nodier’s  Infernalia  (1822) 

As  a  conclusion,  M.  Gargon  advises  his 
hearers  not  to  hurry  off  and  burn  the  works 
denounced  by  him  as  diabolical  but  rather 
to  read  these  tools  of  hell,  “inasmuch  as  we 
muA  learn  to  know  our  enemies  in  proportion 
as  we  wish  to  combat  them.” 

This  pamphlet  is  a  clever  bit  of  irony. — 
Maximilian  Rudwin.  University  of  Wyoming. 

•  J.  Hankiss  and  G.  Juhasz.  Panorama  de  la 
Litt^ature  Hongroise  contemporaine.  Pa- 
ris.  Kra.  1930.  20  francs. — ^This  book  forms 
part  of  the  colledicn  of  Panoramas  des  line' 
ratures  contemporaines  published  by  Kra,  and 
it  is  the  fir^  book  in  a  foreign  language,  known 
to  the  reviewer,  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  contemporary  Hungarian  literature  The 
fir^  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  an  outline  of 
the  pa^.  The  6rA  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
Hungarian  realism  in  literature  from  the  Com- 
promise  with  Au^ria  in  1867  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  this  part  of  the  book  the 
authors  emphasize  the  role  of  such  authors  as 
Kalman  Mikszath  and  Ferenc  Herczeg,  both 
of  whom  have  received  recognition  not  only 
in  their  native  country  but  also  abroad.  The 
second  part  deals  with  what  the  authors  call 
“the  grand  epoch”  of  contemporary  literature, 
which  ends  with  the  armi^ice.  Its  heroes  are 
Andreas  Ady,  Hungary’s  great  poet;  Zsigmond 
Moricz,  the  writer  of  ru^ic  tragedies;  and 
Ferenc  Molnar,  the  mo^t  cosmopolitan  of 
Central  Europe’s  playwrights.  One  sees  no 
particular  reason,  however,  why  in  this  part 
of  the  book  a  special  chapter  should  be  devoted 
to  Bishop  Ottokar  Prohaszha,  whose  influence 
on  religious  life  was  not  matched  by  literary 
brilliance.  The  third  part  of  the  book  is  en' 
titled  The  Literature  of  Recon^rudlion,  and  it 
deals  with  the  literature  of  our  own  days.  This 
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excellent  book  suffers  somewhat  from  the 
political  bias  of  the  authors.  There  can  be  no 
other  explanation  for  their  be^owal  of  high 
praise  on  Cecile  Tormay,  a  rabid  counter- 
revolutionary,  but  third-class  as  an  author, 
and  writing  curtly  about  Lajos  Kassak,  one 
of  the  mo^  talented  Hungarian  authors,  but 
a  radical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authors 
deserve  special  praise  for  their  apt  parallels 
with  French  literary  movements  and  authors, 
which  are  of  value  to  non-Hungarians  in  the 
appraisal  of  men  and  ideals  in  Hungary. — Emil 
Lengyel.  A^oria,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

•  Henri  Hauvette.  Les  pohies  lyriques^  de 
Petrarque.  Paris.  Societe  Frangaise  d’Edi- 
tions  Littcraires  et  Techniques.  1931.^ — One 
by  one  the  greater  of  Italian  writers  and  their 
works  are  being  analyzed,  interpreted,  and 
illuminated  by  this  great  French  critic.  In  the 
pa^  it  has  been  Dante,  Boccaccio  and  Arioso; 
now  it  is  Petrarch.  The  fir^  part  of  the  ^udy 
deals  with  Petrarch,  the  man,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  his  life  and  temperament  bears  to 
his  lyrics.  Since  he  is  dealing  with  an  eminently 
subjective  writer,  this  approach  is  not  only 
logical,  but  also  unavoidable.  In  another  sec¬ 
tion,  Hauvette  tackles  the  thorny  problem  of 
the  composition  of  the  Canzoniere,  and  though 
he  does  not  solve  all  the  difficulties,  which  is 
manife^ly  impossible,  much  is  done  to  clarify 
them.  All  this  is  based  on  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Petrarchan  Judies  and  not  a  few 
inve^igations  of  his  own.  The  la^  part  con¬ 
cerns  the  influence  of  Petrarch  and  his  school 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  Catalonia,  Ca^ile, 
Portugal  and  Germany.  It  is  entirely  based 
on  the  researches  of  others  subjedted  to 
criticism  and  re-interpretation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Hauvette  has  not  made  use  of 
the  many  Judies  on  the  influence  of  Petrarch 
abroad,  particularly  those  relating  to  Spanish 
Petrarchism.  The  author’s  conclusion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word;  Petrarchism,  with 
which  we  agree,  deserves  to  be  quoted:  Le 
meme  mot  sert  en  effet  a  designer  des  choses 
fort  differentes;  d’abord.  .  .  certains  carac- 
teres  de  pure  forme;  une  mode  litteraire,  qui 
peut  degenerer  en  maladie  du  gout;  et  ensuite 
une  certaine  sensibilite,  un  etat  d'ame  parti- 
culier;  une  variete  de  lyrisme  individuel,  en 
un  mot  une  inspiration  aussi  legitime  que 
n’importe  quelle  autre,  plus  seduisante  que 
beaucoup  d’autres.  In  his  review  of  this  book 
in  Etudes  Italiennes  (July-September  1932) 
P.  Ronzy  doubts  with  Hauvette  that  Du 
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Bellay's  poem:  Contre  les  Phrarquiiles  shows 
any  traces  of  Italian  inspiration.  Both  writers 
are  mistaken.  Du  Bellay's  composition  is 
definitely  connected  with  Italian  influence, 
though,  in  part,  this  influence  was  indirec^t — 
cf.  “Sources  of  Du  Bellay’s  Contre  les  Petrar' 
quizes  in  Modern  Philology  XXVIII,  I'li. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

•  Jules  S.  Lesage.  Tslotes  Biograbhiques, 
Propos  Litteraires.  Montreal.  Edouard 

Garand.  1931. — The  first  part  of  this  book, 
?^otes  Biographiques,  deals  with  the  outStand- 
ing  literary  figures  w^ho  have  been  the  Stand' 
ard'bearers  during  the  past  seventy'five  years 
for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
French  language  along  the  banks  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  Among  the  writers  included  are 
Aubert  de  Gaspe,  the  short  Story  writer,  to 
whom  two  chapters  are  given;  the  poets 
Octave  Cremazie  and  Joseph  Lenoir,  a  Cana' 
dian  “romantique”;  the  novelists  Joseph  Mat' 
mette,  whose  plots  are  taken  from  French' 
Canadian  history,  Georges  de  Boucherville, 
and  Laure  Conan.  The  last  chapter  of  this 
first  part  contains  notes  on  contemporary  poets, 
some  Canadian,  others  French. 

The  second  part,  Propos  Litteraires,  contains 
only  28  pages.  The  most  interesting  chapters 
concern  French  journalism  and  French'Cana' 
dian  songs  and  legends. — Leon  P.  Irvin.  Miami 
University. 

•  Moliere.  Tartuffe.  Comedie.  Nouvelle 
edition  avec  une  methode  suivie  de 

ledlure  expliquee,  avec  un  commentaire 
classe,  simplifie  et  modernise  par  Madame 
Dussane,  Societaire  de  la  Comedie  Frangaise. 
Paris.  Didier.  1932.  8  francs. — This  new 
volume  in  the  well'known  series  of  school 
editions  of  classical  texts,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Crouzet,  inspedleur  de  I’Aca- 
demie  de  Paris,  is  a  novelty  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  edited  by  an  adtress.  Thus  Madame 
Dussane,  the  Dorine  of  this  play,  has  now 
found  an  opportunity  of  interpreting  her 
author  in  the  schoohroom,  as  she  has  been 
interpreting  him  for  so  many  years  in  the 
theater.  This  school  edition  fully  measures 
up,  in  its  editorial  work,  to  the  preceding 
volumes  in  the  series.  The  critical  apparatus 
is  very  abundant,  as  the  book  covers  256  pages. 
The  annotations  to  the  text  are  unusually  com' 
prehensive  and  authoritative,  although,  fob 
lowing  the  general  plan  of  the  series,  the 
“notes  d’erudition”  are  replaced  by  “notes 
d’explication.”  The  novelty  in  the  foot-notes 


is  in  the  fad:  that  they  often  contain  personal 
experiences  of  the  editor’s  interpretation  of 
the  part  of  Dorine. 

The  text  is  preceded  by  a  biographical  essay 
on  Moliere  and  a  critical  dudy  of  this  pat' 
ticular  play.  In  addition,  we  find  at  the  head 
of  the  text  an  “Exemple  de  ledure  expliquee,’’ 
which  offers  a  model  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  red  of  the  play.  The  appendix  contains 
a  very  curious  dudy  on  the  condemnation  of 
Tartuffe  by  Bourdaloue.  the  famous  Jesuit 
pried. 

Even  if  this  edition  may  prove  too  difficult 
to  be  used  in  the  classes  of  many  of  our 
inditutions,  the  teacher  will  find  it  very  help' 
ful  in  connedion  with  an  American  edition 
of  this  play. — Maximilian  Rudwin.  Universi' 
ty  of  Wyoming. 

•  Racine.  Andromaque,  les  Plaideurs,  Bri' 
tannicus;  introdudion,  notes  et  commen' 
taires  par  Daniel  Mornet,  professeur  a  la 
Sorbonne.  Paris.  Mellottee.  1932.  15  francs. — 
A  new  volume  in  an  already  well'known 
colledion.  Les  Chefs'd'oeuvre  de  la  litt^ature 
expliques,  in  which  we  may  recall,  among 
others.  Hazard’s  maderly  Don  ^uichotte,  Lan' 
son’s  commentary  on  Montaigne’s  Essays  and 
Mornet’s  ?iouvelle  Helo'ise.  Many  have  been 
of  late  the  editions  of  great  French  classics. 
M.  Mornet’s  series  of  texts  (edited  under  his 
diredion  by  various  French  professors),  is 
meant  both  for  dudents  and  for  the  “grand 
public’’  (i.e.,  all  cultured  readers).  The  central 
idea  of  introdudions  and  commentaries  is  to 
provide  all  the  hidorical  elements  of  a  judicial 
interpretation  and,  by  replacing  writers  and 
works  in  their  proper  background  to  reveal 
in  a  truer  light  and  to  explain  in  some  measure 
their  comparative  greatness.  None  was  better 
qualified  than  M.  Mornet  to  apply  this 
method,  and  his  edition  of  the  fird  three  plays 
of  Racine,  to  be  followed,  we  hope,  by  other 
volumes,  provides  an  excellent  pradical 
judification  of  the  hidorical  method  in  literary 
appreciation.  In  his  general  introdudion, 
he  shows  that  Racine’s  plays  were  partly 
conditioned  by  prevailing  dramatic  fashions 
to  which  even  genius  had  to  conform  and  by 
the  morals  of  the  polite  society  for  which  he 
wrote;  and  so  the  original  elements  can  be 
gauged,  and  Racine’s  greatness  shown,  if  not 
explained.  Documents  are  prefixed  to  each 
play  to  serve  as  foils;  traditional  and  original 
elements  are  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
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each  adt.  A  grammar  and  a  vocabulary  of 
Racine’s  language  are  added  at  the  end. — 
A  P.  Pelmont.  Cornell  University. 

•  Z.  L.  Zaleski.  Attitudes  et  Deitinees. 
Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.”  1932.  25 

francs. — Although  the  author  of  this  work 
disclaims  from  the  firA  “la  pretention  de 
former  un  tableau  sy^ematique  de  la  littera- 
ture  polonaise”  he  presents  a  very  scholarly, 
authoritative  and  apparently  comprehensive 
^udy  of  the  Polish  literature  of  the  present. 

Beginning  with  Wronski  and  his  colleagues 
of  a  century  ago  he  explains  the  background, 
the  tendencies  and  the  changing  charadter  of 
the  works  produced  until  today,  when  the 
[  world  war  and  the  subsequent  liberation  of 
Poland  have  brought  a  new  life  and  vigor  to 
the  literature  of  that  country. 

We  see  why  the  novel  was  and  is  a  particu' 
larly  fitting  expression  of  the  Polish  tempera' 
ment,  why  Romanticism  took  Poland  by  ^orm 
and  lingered  there,  why  the  sudden  liberation 
caused  a  shaking  and  a  turmoil  that  resulted 
in  apparent  chaos  through  which,  however, 
the  tradition  of  the  race  continues. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma, 

•  Jacques  Chardonne.  L'Amour  du  pro' 
chain.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  that  better 
illu^rates  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of 
French  thinking  and  the  French  charadler,  as 
dwelt  upon,  for  example,  by  Prof.  Curtius  in 
his  Essay  on  France,  than  does  this.  In  these 
papers,  portions  of  which  appeared  in  the 
}{ouvelle  Revue  Franqaise  of  la^  year  (1932), 
the  deceptive — at  times,  deceptively  naive' 
appearing — Gallic  nuance  is  carried  to  an 
almost  painful  extreme.  The  essays  here  con' 
tained  are  by  way  of  being  a  novelist’s  notes 
on  life.  The  author  of  Claire  and  of  Eva,  ou  le 
journal  interrompu,  is  not  one  of  the  young. 
He  writes  with  a  certain  old'school,  at  times 
old'fashioned  leisureliness  and  grace.  The  chief 
question  that  occupies  him  is  that  of  his  rela' 
tions  to  his  neighbor,  his  fellow'being,  as  ex' 
pressed  in  the  institutions  of  friendship,  love, 
marriage  and  the  like.  This  leads  to  a  considera' 
tion  of  the  world  order,  and  the  book,  sut' 
prisingly  enough,  ends  on  a  communistic  note, 
the  author  opining,  however,  that  France, 
“gardienne  des  beaux  desordres,”  will  in  due 
time  doubtless  be  responsible  for  an  individual' 
i^ic  and  bourgeois  counter'revolution.  There 
are  a  number  of  charming  passages  to  be  met 
with,  including  a  description  of  a  Bordeaux 
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wine'merchant’s  home  and  the  haute-bout' 
geoisie  thereby  typified;  there  is  also  a  rather 
Startling  denial  of  the  effeeft  of  the  passions 
upon  human  deStiny.  En  route  is  much  other 
material  of  documentary  value  on  French 
civih’zation  and  modes  of  thought.  In  brief, 
the  world  as  viewed  by  a  placid,  eldering, 
highly  sophisticated  individual,  who  sees  life 
through  the  Story'teller’s  lens,  and  whose 
digestion  or  whose  wine  must  be  wholly 
admirable,  seeing  that  he  is  not  even  to  be 
put  out  by  a  little  thing  such  as  a  world' 
revolution. — Samuel  Putnam.  Mirmande,  Dr  O' 
me,  France. 

•  Jean  Codleau.  Essai  de  critique  indirede. 

Paris.  Grasset,  1932.  15  francs. — Here 

are  gathered  notes  and  remarks,  old  and  new, 
of  Jean  Ccxfteau,  all  in  his  paradoxical  vein. 
Nothing  more  to  the  point  can  be  said  than 
was  said  by  his  editor  Bernard  Grasset  in  the 
introduction.  Regarding  the  delight  which 
Codleau,  like  many  other  writers,  takes  in 
being  enigmatic.  Grasset  ends;  “Qu’il  me 
suffise  ici  de  rattacher  ce  gout  (de  I’enigme) 
au  besoin  d’etre  devine  qui  eSt  le  propre  de 
I’enfance,  sorte  de  haute  pudeur  ou  de  crainte, 
qu’un  entourage  sans  comprehension  peut 
tragiquement  prolonger — et  d’ou  sortent  par' 
fois,  par  la  meme  porte  que  le  malheur,  d’c' 
tranges  chefs'd’oeuvre.” 

Some  of  the  remarks  seem  frankly  written 
for  the  unique  joy  of  being  different;  but  un' 
demeath  the  surface  there  is  a  profound  spirit' 
ual  insight.  Specimens :  “Une  chose  permise  ne 
peut  pas  etre  pure.” —  “Pour  I’operer,  Chirico 
endort  Venus  au  chloroforme.” — “Une  ligne 
droite  ne  cesse  pas  d’etre  une  ligne  droite 
parce  qu’elle  change  de  direction.” — “Les 
miroirs  feraient  bien  de  reflechir  un  peu  plus 
avant  de  renvoyer  les  images.” — “Tout  e^ 
bien  qui  finit  mal.” — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  D'homme  a  homme.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — Although 

somewhat  difficult  to  evaluate,  this  book  fur' 
nishes  mental  simulation  and  Sarts  intereSing 
speculations  concerning  man  and  his  relation 
to  art  and  the  universe.  The  firS  part  consiSs 
of  brief  but  effedlive  characterizations  of  such 
French  writers  as  Valery,  Duhamel,  Gide, 
Remains,  Morand,  Giraudoux,  Spire,  and 
Vildrac.  Then  follow  his  impressions  of  Fritz 
von  Unruh,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  AuguS 
Strindberg.  Of  moS  intereS,  however,  are  the 
closing  chapters  in  which  Durtain  confide* 
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his  views  concerning  ^yle,  tradition,  the 
technique  of  the  novel,  the  relation  between 
author  and  public,  the  aim  and  technique  of 
poetry,  reality,  etc.  He  writes  with  authority 
and  vigor,  frequently  with  much  originality. 
— Ethel  H.  Lyons.  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  Du  Rive  d  la  Realite. 

Paris.  Correa.  1932. — The  di^inguished 
noveli^  and  critic  has  garnered  from  his 
critical  articles  and  reviews  these  eighteen 
chapters  concerning  German  and  Au^rian 
authors  and  musicians.  There  are  short  tributes 
to  great  memories,  such  as  those  of  Goethe, 
Schubert,  Heine,  Nietzsche,  and  Beethoven, 
mo^  of  them  composed  for  centennial  celebra- 
tions.  Lesser  figures  of  the  pa^  are  also  evoked, 
such  as  Hoffmann,  JeanTaul,  Eichendorff, 
Storm,  Raabe,  and  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  Recent 
times  are  represented  by  Thomas  and  Hein' 
rich  Mann,  Hofmannsthal,  Zweig,  Jung,  and 
the  author  of  Gott  in  Fran\reich?  M.  Jaloux 
prefaces  his  individual  Judies,  which  are 
frankly  journalistic  and  usually  semi'biograph' 
ical,  with  a  chapter  entitled  T^otes  on  the 
German  J^oi'el.  The  typical  hero  of  the  French 
novel,  he  says,  is  vain  or  ambitious;  of  the 
English  novel,  energetic  or  hypocritical  or 
both;  of  the  Russian  novel,  capricious  or 
erratic;  while  the  German  hero  is  a  malleable 
creature  who  “resists  nothing”  with  a 
dreamy  fatalism  that  finds  everywhere  only 
new  opportunities  for  self-discipline.  German 
authors  are  too  metaphysical  or  too  poetic 
to  become  “pure  realists.”  Unable  to  depidt 
ordinary  men,  they  portray  supermen  instead. 
Only  Goethe  managed  to  balance  dream  and 
reality.  Among  modern  writers  M.  Jaloux 
reserves  his  highest  praise  for  Thomas  Mann, 
whose  Magic  Mountain  he  ranks  (after 
Prou^)  as  “the  moSt  important  novel  and  the 
finest  which  has  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
year  1900.”  He  traces  the  book’s  four  great 
symphonic  themes  of  Life  and  Death,  Time 
and  Love,  which  appear  and  reappear  in  so 
many  atmospheres  and  upon  so  many  planes 
that  they  “give  the  feeling  of  an  immense 
presentation  of  the  human  drama  which  we 
all  live.”  Only  a  sort  of  MephiStophelian  ex' 
cess  of  irony  mars  this  masterpiece,  which  has 
“the  rare  merit  of  not  resembling  any  previous 
novel.”  Stephan  Zweig  is  placed  by  M.  Ja- 
loux  “among  the  first  of  the  great  European 
critics”  for  his  ability  to  evoke  the  almost- 
physical  presence  of  subjects  of  all  national¬ 
ities:  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Casanova  or  Dickens. 


Throughout  his  essays,  which  are  naturally 
rather  uneven  in  quality,  the  author  shows 
himself  eager  to  win  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  authors  and  musicians  who  were 
proscribed  as  enemies  not  so  many  years  ago. 

In  fadt  his  tone  is  almost  monotonously  lauda¬ 
tory,  even  of  the  illusions  of  the  maligned 
King  Ludwig  and  the  reproaches  of  Herr 
Sieburg.  Yet  we  may  hope  that  his  articles,  1 
pro-German  in  the  finest  sense,  wdl  help  to 
bridge  the  gulf  which  lies  between  their  sub- 
jedts  and  many  readers  of  French. — Harold 
A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

•  Valery  Larbaud.  Technique.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1932. — The  author  of  Barrubooth, 

the  translator  of  the  second  Samuel  Butler, 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  even  a  citizen  of  the  ! 
world,  a  gentleman,  a  tadtful  ironist,  a  poet 
Technique  is  a  colledtion  of  notes  on  the  writing 
business.  There  is  a  serious  appeal  to  the 
historians  of  literature  to  eschew  criticism  and  ^ 
rhetoric  and  limit  themselves  to  the  catalog-  | 
ing  of  information  (fat  chance!);  a  cautious  un-  ; 
covering  of  certain  evidences  of  youthful 
literary  vanity  in  the  young  Renan;  a  prote^ 
at  Emilio  Bertana’s  de-bunking  of  Alfieri;  a 
confronting  of  Tristan  THermite's  La  Belle 
Gueuse,  Claudio  Achillini's  La  Mendicante 
and  Philip  Ayres’  On  a  Fair  Beggar,  which  in 
heavier  hands  might  have  tumefied  into  a  dis-  ^ 
sertation  for  some  learned  quarterly.  Then  j 
there  are  some  slighter  matters — modeSt  re¬ 
marks  on  the  fate  of  certain  geographical  ■ 
names,  on  anthologies,  on  blunders  in  foreign 
quotations,  on  personality  in  pundtuation,  and 
most  charadteriStic  of  all,  on  the  w’oes  of  proof¬ 
reading.  Volume  6  of  the  NRF  colledtion  Les  ! 
Essais.- — R.  T.  H.  ’ 

•  Charles  SilveStre.  Au  soleil  des  saisons. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  16  francs. — A  lover  i 

of  the  earth  has  here  composed  a  paean  to 
Mother  Nature.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
forms  a  garland  of  the  seasons,  the  second  half 
is  made  up  of  Studies  of  various  animals,  the 
domesticated  and  the  wild,  and  of  trees,  real 
portraits  done  with  a  loving  hand. 

As  in  many  previous  books,  the  accents 
with  which  the  author  sings  his  love  of  the 
earth,  his  joy  in  the  rhythms  of  nature,  his 
placid  sense  of  contemplation,  are  all  in  a 
minor  key,  and  full  of  the  savor  of  things 
growing,  and  the  wisdom  of  things  lived. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Jean  Jacques  Bernard.  Theatre.  Tome  III. 

A  la  recherche  des  coeurs.  Les  Soeurs 

Guedonec.  La  Louise.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
193a.  12  francs. — The  many  admirers  of  this 
playwright  will,  I  fear,  be  disappointed  in  his 
lateA  volume,  especially  in  the  fir^  and 
longed  play.  He  says  that  his  problem  is  ^till 
“the  my^ery  of  the  human  heart,”  but  that 
the  conflict  here  lies  “not  in  the  relationship 
between  man  and  woman  but  in  that  between 
employer  and  employee.”  Unfortunately  he 
seems  less  at  home  in  the  latter  6eld.  An  ideal' 
i^,  forced  by  circum^ances  into  the  position 
of  owner  and  manager  of  a  huge  fadlory, 
though  very  successful,  is  oppressed  by  the 
inju^ices  of  capitalism  and  his  inability  to 
eAablish  any  cordial  personal  relations  with 
his  employees.  Finally  he  hands  over  to  them 
fedtory  and  fortune,  remaining  their  salaried 
manager.  But  they  di^tru^  his  motives.  When 
“big  business”  unites  to  wreck  this  experiment, 
his  men  desert  him  and  when  he  tries  to  explain 
his  plans  for  meeting  the  crisis,  one  of  them 
shoots  him  down.  Can  it  be  that  French 
workingmen  are  so  short'sighted  and  hard' 
hearted,  that  “what  they  need  is  discipline  and 
the  6^”?  The  play  does  not  ring  true;  one 
feels  that  it  is  based  on  theory  rather  than  on 
experience  and  observation. 

The  other  two  plays  are  short  and  not  very 
significant. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  Vassar 
College. 

•  M.  Gerbidon  et  P.  Armont.  Le  Club  des 

Loufoques,  Comedic  en  Trois  Adles. 

Paris.  Librairie  Theatrale.  1932.  12  francs. — 
This  is  one  of  those  plays  that  resemble  a 
gambit  in  chess:  given  the  opening  situation, 
the  re^t  follows  automatically.  Three  elderly 
Ferrieriens,  who  have  founded  a  club  au  pari' 
sien  (with  no  members  but  themselves)  to 
commemorate  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  their 
youths  in  the  Latin  quarter,  take  under  their 
wings  an  orphan  girl  who  shares  their  con' 
tempt  for  their  provincial  fellow'citizens. 
When  her  fiance  is  separated  from  her  by  the 
town's  “respedtable”  people,  and  Ferrieres 
becomes  insupportable,  they  send  her  to 
Paris  to  Audy  music.  As  was  to  be  expedled, 
she  prospers,  forgets  her  benefadtors,  and  is 
about  to  forsake  her  operatic  possibilities  for  a 
money-making  tour  when  the  Loufoques  pay 
her  a  visit.  They  try  to  restrain  her  from 
her  projedt  and  she  Aormily  denies  their  right 
to  interfere.  Then  when  one  of  them  naively 
lets  slip  the  fedt  that  they  have  impoverished 
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themselves  to  provide  money  for  her,  she 
forthwith  undergoes  a  change  of  heart  and 
drops  her  plans.  In  the  final  adt  she  returns 
to  Ferrieres,  famous,  and  humiliates  the  bcA 
people  by  cancelling  her  schedule  recital  and 
giving  a  private  concert  for  the  Loufoques. 

Of  course  the  plot  is  not  all  the  play,  and 
the  charadlerization  of  the  Loufoques,  together 
with  the  many  incidental  comic  touches  and 
a  thin  love  element  do  much  to  clothe  the 
skeleton.  Nevertheless  the  bones  show  through 
too  often  and  the  play  remains  palpably 
mechanical  in  its  final  effedt. — Lewis  M. 
Morton.  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Henri  Ardel.  Faiblesse.  Paris.  Plon. 
1932. — A  reali^ic  novel  with  a  percept' 

ible  tinge  of  romanticism.  It  tells  of  a  young 
widow,  whose  fortune  is  lo^  through  unwise 
management.  Her  pride,  however,  remains, 
and  she  druggies  hard  to  support  herself  by 
work,  which  is  hard  to  get,  and  for  which  her 
training  renders  her  little  apt.  In  the  meantime 
she  resits  the  blandishments  of  various  rich 
men,  who  offer  to  help  her  to  a  life  of  ease. 
In  sheer  exhau^ion  and  despair  she  is  about 
to  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these,  when 
she  is  run  down  by  a  car,  and  dies  juA  as  a 
true  lover  of  hers  arrives  too  late  to  rescue 
her  from  her  fate.  The  moral  purpose  of  the 
book  is  clear  enough,  and  the  author's  religious 
bias  is  apparent.  At  leaA  twenty  five  novels 
of  the  author  are  mentioned  opposite  the 
title-page  of  this  volume,  many  of  them  with 
the  notation  that  they  arc  novels  "pouvant 
etre  mis  entre  toutes  les  mains."  In  my  opinion 
the  present  volume  belongs  in  that  seledt 
company. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Claude  Aveline.  La  double  mort  de  Frc' 
deric  Belot.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932. 1 5  francs, 

— In  the  spirited  defense  of  the  “roman 
policier”  which  forms  the  prefece  of  this 
volume,  M.  Aveline  tells  us  that  in^ead  of 
sitting  down  to  write  and  saying  to  himself: 
“Je  vais  feire  un  roman  policier,”  he  wrote 
this  novel  and  then  said:  “Tiens!  je  viens  dc 
feire  un  roman  policier.”  Which  probably 
explains  why.  as  a  “roman  policier,”  the  novel 
moves  slowly  and  the  plot,  involving  the 
sh'ghtly  ruAy  device  of  double  identity,  lacks 
much  of  the  intereA  which  the  French  know 
how  to  put  into  this  kind  of  book.  There  is, 
however,  a  quality  of  plausibility  about  it 
which  few  “romans  policicrs”  have. — T.  D. 
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•  Rene  Barbier.  Sang  de  Camargue.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1932.  15  francs. — The  simple 

life  of  the  Camargue  contracted  with  the 
sophistication  of  Paris.  A  talented  Camargue 
boy  marries  the  frivolous  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Paris  publisher.  When  the  couple 
visit  the  Camargue,  the  young  wife  shows 
utter  contempt  for  her  husband’s  old  home  and 
the  aunt  who  had  brought  him  up.  In  the  end 
the  young  man  leaves  his  wife  and  returns  to 
the  simple  life  of  his  forefathers. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  miniature 
sketches  showing  the  scenery  and  buildings 
of  the  Camargue. — Herbert  M.  Clarice. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

•  Henri  Barbusse.  Ce  qui  fut,  sera.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1931.  10  francs. — Another 

fragment  of  the  war  diary  of  the  soldier 
Barbusse,  another  confrontation  with  that 
hell  of  tortured  humanity,  the  battlefield, 
where  the  modern  slaves  are  massacred  in  the 
name  of  every  Holy  Fatherland.  Barbusse  has 
given  only  a  realistic  description  of  a  “sue- 
cessful  attack”  in  a  small  sedtor,  of  an  “ad' 
vance”  of  a  mile  through  the  bloody  mud  and 
over  dismembered  corpses,  but  one  feels  that 
he  symbolizes  here  the  entire  beStial  slaughter 
of  the  war^maddened  nations  and  conjures  up 
before  our  eyes  the  only  real  result  of  the  war 
idiocy — a  charnel  house  of  hundreds  of  thou' 
sands  of  ^iffened  bodies,  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  martyrs,  tortured  to  death  in  the  name 
of  “liberty,  fraternity,  patriotism,  democ' 
racy.  .  .  .” 

“Our  losses  are  slight,”  said  the  general. 
“2500  men.  .  .”  replied  the  Chief  of  Staff 
in  a  halfrwhisper.  “Too  much,  no  doubt.  .  . 
But  that  is  not  really  much.  .  .”  By  such 
touches  Barbusse  conveys  the  inhumanity  of 
the  criminal  war'machine. 

“Ein  frischer  Krieg”  clamored  the  German 
war-leaders;  “L’heroisme  joyeux  de  nos  petits 
soldats”  replied  the  French.  And  tomorrow, 
perhaps,  they  will  fly  at  one  another's  throats 
and  ^rt  again  the  mad  extermination  of  their 
races  and  of  their  civilizations,  the  same  mass' 
murder,  led  by  the  same  warlords  towards  the 
same  abysmal  disa^r.  All  through  this  indidt' 
ment  of  the  inexpressible  suffering  and 
cruelty  of  this  meaningless  slaughter,  one  feels 
a  crushing  discouragement:  When  shall  this 
reign  of  rapine  end?  When  shall  slavish  hu' 
inanity  rise  and  smash  the  shackles  from  its 
bleeding  fi^?  When  will  there  light,  at  laA, 
a  day  of  reckoning  and  deh'verance?.  .  . 
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Ce  qui  fut,  sera. — G.  L.  van  Roosbroecl^. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  La  Revenante.  Paris. 
Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — M.  Henry  Bor' 

deaux  is  a  writer  who  knows  his  trade  well. 
Every  sentence  of  this  novel  is  polished  and 
graceful;  every  chapter  is  brought  into  full 
life  by  a  few  deft  ^rokes;  every  incident 
is  capably  handled.  Isabelle  de  Foix  has  killed  ' 
a  cinema  ^ar,  the  mistress  of  her  fiance,  in  a  I 
fit  of  anger.  As  an  adt  of  expiation  she  comes  I 
to  a  French  outpo^  in  southern  Morocco  to  \ 
serve  as  a  nurse.  The  inevitable  happens.  A  I 
young  lieutenant  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  ! 
she  loves  him.  But  has  she  any  right  to  j 
happiness  after  the  crime  of  which  she  is  ' 
guilty?  Her  father,  summoned  from  France,  ; 
and  the  lieutenant  overcome  her  scruples.  In  ' 
Marrakech,  however,  she  sees  a  film  in  which 
the  woman  whom  she  has  killed,  “la  reve' 
nante,”  appears.  Isabelle  realises  the  enormity 
of  her  guilt  and  reverses  her  decision.  The 
book  is  admirably  written;  as  a  bit  of  propa'  ' 
ganda  for  the  French  in  Morocco  it  is  excel' 
lent;  as  a  psychological  ^udy  it  misses  fire.— 
John  Appleby.  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Little  j 
Rock,  Arkansas.  | 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Sybille,  ou  le  Dernier 
Amour.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — 

The  secret  drawer  of  an  escritoire  gives  up 
the  diary,  in  epi^olary  form,  of  a  gentle'  > 
man  and  a  soldier,  some  sixty  years  after  ( 
it  was  written  for — and  never  reached — ^his  , 
laA  love,  the  wife  of  a  high  dignitary  under  the 
Second  Empire.  It  is  the  ^tory  of  a  beautiful 
romance  which  blossomed  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III  and  was  abruptly  halted  by  a 
bullet  in  the  battle  of  Hericourt  in  1871.  ^ 

Other  people’s  sentimental  outpourings  are  ; 
sometimes  apt  to  be  tedious,  but  less  so  when 
they  are  expressed,  as  in  this  case,  in  a  language 
that  is  music  itself.  And  curiosity  is  su^ined 
to  the  laA  by  the  author’s  tantalizing  hints  as 
to  the  lady’s  identity,  never  quite  revealed 
beyond  the  ^tement  that  she  was  painted  by 
Cabanel.  .  .  . — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 

•  Raoul  Bouillerot  et  Julienne  M.  Mouli' 
nasse.  Poldine,  .  .  .  Vierge  ranee.  Bru' 

xelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1932. — “Ellc 
fait  de  la  vie  un  perpetuel  feu  d’artifice.”  This 
appreciation  of  Zephyre  Lesec,  a  Walloon 
Madame  Fal^taff, — she  tips  the  scales  at 
nearly  twenty  ^tone  and  every  ounce  is 
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highly  charged  with  buoyant  spirits, — char- 
aAerizes  the  book  as  well.  The  rancid  Poldine 
serves  excellently  as  a  foil;  the  other  person¬ 
ages  are  insignihcant  and  the  plot  is  slight. 
But  Zcphyre  might  wring  tittering  hy^erics 
from  ^atues.  Hearty  kindness  and  good  sense 
incarnate,  she  becomes  the  leader  of  a  group 
of  Belgian  pilgrims  to  Lourdes;  she  makes  it 
her  duty  to  see  that  every  one  derives  the 
greater  possible  benefit  from  the  trip,  and 
herself  performs  a  miracle :  the  partial  human¬ 
izing  of  the  bigoted  old  maid.  Excursions  to 
points  of  intere^  around  Lourdes  offer  occa¬ 
sion  for  vivid  pidtures  of  the  Pyrenees,  con- 
^ntly  pundtuated  by  sallies  from  Zephyre 
whose  religion  is  the  preaching  and  spreading 
of  joy.  The  publisher’s  blurb  is  amply  ju^ified: 
the  book  is  an  ideal  one  for  perusal  in  time  of 
depression. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Robert  Bourget-Pailleron.  Le  Pouvoir 

Absolu.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1931.  15  francs. 

— Bourget-Pailleron,  young  writer  of  promise, 
shows  power,  ability,  and  originality  in  his 
mo^  recent  novel.  Raymond  Prandiolle,  thirty 
year  old  war  time  ace,  unsuccessful  and  dis¬ 
illusioned,  is  put  on  his  feet  by  Juliette  Rosen, 
Jewish  widow  of  forty  years,  who  has  had 
numerous  affairs  and  been  the  inspiration  of 
many  a  faltering  male.  Grateful  to  her,  he 
realizes  in  time  his  danger  of  becoming  her 
slave  and  decides  to  break.  Almo^  overwhelm¬ 
ing  him  with  the  announcement  that  she  will 
soon  bear  him  a  child,  she  waves  him  adieu, 
freed  of  all  servitude  “sauf  celle  que  donnent 
les  regrets.”  The  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
here  a  new  and  different  treatment  of  an  old 
theme,  done  by  an  able  author  of  intelligence 
who  sees  clearly  into  his  charadters’  souls,  who 
under^nds  thoroughly  the  po^-war  milieu, 
and  who  writes  with  ease  and  good  ta^e. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Serge  de  Chessin.  La  Valse  aux  enfers. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — 

After  Svea  the  plot  of  this  work  appears  trite, 
but  this  disadvantage  is  largely  offset  by  the 
intere^ing  period  Chessin  has  chosen  for  his 
adtion.  The  eternal  triangle  involving  a  Russian 
Czari^  officer,  the  wife  of  another  officer  and 
an  AuArian  prisoner  of  war  who  conquers 
ladies,  loses  wars  and  composes  waltzes  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  Kerenskyism  in  Russia.  Ches¬ 
sin  uses  the  hackneyed  plot  as  a  carrier  for  a 
^udy  of  this  period  of  six  months  of  which 
hi^rians  know  little,  six  months  during 
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which  a  suppressed  nation  hesitated  on  the 
brink  of  open  revolution  and  after  which  a 
hundred  and  twenty  million  human  beings 
precipitated  themselves  into  a  cauldron  of 
hatred,  bloodshed  and  violence.  The  author, 
with  at  times  a  heavy  sensuality  in  his  ^yle, 
describes  the  development  of  the  hatred,  the 
hunger,  the  longing  for  peace  which  finally 
brought  the  cauldron  to  a  boil.  After  reading 
the  ^tory  of  Batourine,  Zina  and  Hlovar  one 
realizes  why  a  whole  nation  can  suddenly 
go  mad  with  a  thir^  for  blood.  It  is  not 
oppression,  not  hunger,  not  war,  but  the 
irresi^ible  desire  for  a  new  order  of  things 
which  will  change  the  bleakness  of  life  to 
something  new,  possibly  not  better  but  dif¬ 
ferent. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Martinez,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Henri  Davignon.  Vent  du  Fiord.  Paris. 

Plon.  1932. — A  presentation  of  the  old 

conflict  between  our  love  for  the  exotic  and 
Grange,  and  our  attachment  to  the  old  and 
familiar.  Maltre  Hamelin,  the  narrator,  a 
widower,  falls  in  love  with  Marianne  de 
Tramar,  a  seduAive  woman,  half  French  and 
half  Algerian.  He  goes  to  Algeria  to  be  with 
her,  but  he  soon  realises  the  dissimilarity 
between  her  Moslem  point  of  view  and  his 
Belgian,  Catholic,  bourgeois  background.  Ma¬ 
rianne  finally  consents  to  be  his  wife,  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  scruples,  but  on  the  way  back 
to  Belgium  she  sees  things  more  clearly,  and 
returns  to  Algeria.  The  figure  of  Marianne 
throughout  the  book  seems  an  impossible 
vision  in  a  pipe-dream,  and  a  few  scenes  of 
Algerian  life  do  not  lend  much  reality  to  the 
African  setting.  M.  Davignon’s  ability  to 
portray  Belgian  life  and  charaAers  is  so 
excellent  that  one  feels  that  he  should  not 
wander  afield.  So  long  as  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Belgium,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired;  the  African  interlude  is  too  unreal 
even  to  provide  contraA.  But  one  will  long 
remember  Hamelin's  two  daughters  and  the 
woman  whom  he  finally  marries. — John  Apple' 
by.  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas. 

•  Jean  Delaet.  Brin  d'Azur.  Bruxelles. 

Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1932. — Gran¬ 
deur  and  misery  of  the  life  of  a  military  avia¬ 
tor.  Lucien  Dars  has  joined  the  army  to  be 
a  flyer  and  for  nothing  else.  Space  intoxicates 
him  and  he  is  impatient  of  the  clogging  regula¬ 
tions  imposed  by  bureaucrats.  Hence  at  the 
end:  “Semblable  au  fauve  qui  se  ronge  un 
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membre  pour  se  delivrer  de  la  morsure  du 
piege,  Brin  d’Azur  abandonnait  Taviation  pour 
ne  plus  subir  la  discipline  militaire  ”  The  call 
of  the  wild  echoes  throughout  the  book  which 
evokes  convincingly  the  psychology  and  the 
milieu  of  aviators. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Ramon  Fernandez.  Le  Pari.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1932. 15  francs. — The  Prix  Femina. 

M.  Fernandez  is  so  very  fine  and  sensitive  a 
critic  that  perhaps  one  experts  too  much  of 
him  in  a  fir^t  novel.  In  any  event,  Le  Pari  will 
probably  come  as  something  of  a  let'down  to 
more  than  one  of  his  admirers,  w'ho  will  have 
looked  for  something  more,  something  better. 
With  its  scene  laid  in  the  sporting  world  of 
racing  motori^s,  this  novel  is  a  sort  of 
Flaming  Touth,  lifted,  barely  lifted,  to  a  more 
arti^ic  plane;  and  the  machinery  creaks  in 
the  lifting.  The  plot,  in  brief,  is  a  bit  too 
daringly  trite,  too  mechanical,  and  the  char- 
adlerization  is  too  much  influenced  by  it, 
is  not  sufficiently  indigenous.  The  ^ory  is  one 
of  love,  having  to  do  wnth  a  wager  as  to  a 
young  woman's  virtue  and  the  psychological 
complications,  leading  to  marriage,  attendant 
upon  the  winning  of  the  bet.  A  sequel  is 
promised  showing  the  married  life  of  the  pair, 
which  may  give  the  author  more  of  a  chance; 
he  really  does  not  have  one  with  his  present 
plot. — Samuel  Putnam.  Mirmande,  Drome, 
France. 

•  Emile  Henriot.  La  Marchande  de  Cou' 
ronnes.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — 

This  book  was  meant  undoubtedly  for  those 
who  look  to  reading  for  diversion.  A  collect 
tion  of  very  short  pieces  (averaging  twelve 
small  pages),  it  is  nicely  balanced  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  tired  business^man — - 
a  little  drama,  much  humor,  not  a  few  melan- 
choly  twinges,  and  two  or  three  descriptive 
rhapsodies,  all  done  in  a  light  and  whimsical 
vein — or  almo^  all.  Only  once  or  twice  does 
M.  Henriot  ^rike  deep,  and  then  he  does  it 
with  sure,  swift,  clean  ^rokes  that  leave  no 
scar.  True  the  business^man  will  need  some 
ta^e  and  a  little  culture  if  he  is  to  savor  every 
item,  but  not  too  much.  Even  the  Latin 
inscriptions  on  which  the  title -piece  is  based 
M.  Henriot  has  been  careful  to  translate. 

This  title-piece  is  the  mo^  ambitious  of 
them  all.  M.  Henriot  has  woven  together 
three  inscriptions  from  the  ruins  at  Nimes  to 
form  a  simple  tale  that  might  have  been 
moving  and  tragic  had  he  not  chosen  to  give 


it  a  sardonic  twi^t.  The  remaining  pieces  are 
divided  into  three  groups:  Contes  Morales, 
the  mo^  successful  of  the  three,  a  series  of 
clever  and  amusing  reinterpretations  of  some 
of  our  be^  myths,  from  the  labors  of  Hercules 
to  those  of  Don  Juan;  Esquisses  d’X,  remi' 
niscent  sketches  of  those  unknown  or  half- 
known  people  w'hose  paths,  in  crossing  ours, 
touch  our  lives  with  the  my^ery  of  what 
might  have  been;  and,  finally,  the  self-explana¬ 
tory  Rccits  et  Images. — Lewis  M.  Morton. 
University  of  Iowa. 

•  Frederic  Lefevre.  L' Amour  de  vivre. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — 

Dans  un  petit  village  breton,  en  train  de 
devenir  ^tion  balneaire,  vient  d’arriver 
Achille  Bran,  aventurier  debrouillard  et  sans 
scrupules  qui  en  peu  de  temps,  devient  le 
maitre  du  pays.  Une  belle  baigneuse,  Theresc 
Bourdais,  ame  no^lgique  et  revoltee  par  un 
mariage  mediocre  cedera  a  ce  conquerant 
brutal  parce  qu’il  represente  pour  elle  rad:ion, 
I’aventure,  la  vie.  Bientot  elle  s'enfuira  avec 
un  libertaire  dont  le  genereux  id&lisme  2 
frappe  son  imagination,  et  Bran  se  consolera 
en  pensant  que  la  vie  n’e^  pas  finie  et  qu’il 
y  a  encore  pour  lui  de  la  joie  dans  le  monde. 

Ce  roman  clair  et  vivant  e^  d’une  lecfture 
bien  agreable.  Mieux  reussi  que  Therese, 
Bovary  pretentieuse  et  pedante.  Bran,  faunes- 
que  et  truculent,  eA  un  caradiere  bien  etudie 
dont  I’auteur  nous  fait  sentir  a  la  fin  la  profon- 
deur  imprevue. 

Les  leciteurs  americains  liront  avec  plaisir 
le  recit  pittoresque  et  juAe  des  intrigues, 
electorales  et  autres,  dans  ce  petit  village  qur 
s’eveille  a  la  vie  moderne. 

En  somme,  un  nouvel  exemple  de  la  sou- 
plesse  agreable  du  talent  de  Frederic  Lefevre. 

• — Roger  Cros.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Janine  May.  La  Jeune  Fille  au  masque. 

Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1932. 15  francs. — 

In  this  novel  of  sentimental  rivalry  between 
mother  and  daughter,  Janine  May  shows 
some  ability  as  a  Aory-teller,  although  her 
^yle  is  conventional  and  uninspired.  The 
work  has  merit  as  a  piece  of  charadter-analysis, 
although  it  lacks  profundity.  As  it  depicfts 
charadlers  who  are  completely  self-centered, 
lacking  in  imagination  and  unable  to  face  an 
issue,  reading  the  book  is  as  intere^ing  as 
spending  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the 
company  of  such  people.  At  lea^  Janine  May 
creates  a  true  atmosphere  for  characters  who 
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take  themselves  too  seriously. — Jane  Lee. 
Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  la  Mariere.  Marie  de  la  Ro^ 

quette.  Paris  Baudiniere.  1932.  12  francs. 

— A  powerful  drama  of  a  pro^itute  whose 
attempt  to  go  Araight  is  frustrated  by  a 
police  agent  who  preys  on  the  women  he  is 
delegated  to  superintend  —calling  to  mind  the 
sensational  revelations  concerning  the  corrupt 
“Vice  Squad”  of  the  New  York  Police  depart' 
ment  made  by  the  Seabury  committee  laSt 
year. 

The  author  adequately  and  capably  demon- 
Strates  that  his  character’s  lives  are  the  inex¬ 
orable  product  of  the  social  system  in  which 
they  were  bom.  The  prostitute  Marie,  and  her 
worker  lover,  are  driven,  the  one  to  suicide 
and  the  other  to  the  guillotine,  by  forces 
compared  with  which  their  wills  are  as  but 
corks  on  a  Stormy  sea.  This  profound  tragedy 
deserves  to  be  widely  read. — Marvin  Klein. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

•  Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  La  Farce  du  Potie. 

Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1932. 

15  francs. — “En  Thudinie,  il  n’eSt  pas  possible 
de  resiSter  au  ridicule;  ce  phenomene  ne  s’etait 
jamais  vu.”  Thus  M.  des  Ombiaux  explains 
the  master  Stroke  of  his  hero  in  a  novel  in 
which  the  traditional  Ulenspiegel  would 
recognize  his  descendants.  Delight  in  the 
triumph  of  cunning  over  force  has  always  been 
a  characlteriStic  trait  of  Belgian  mentality. 
Le  Potie  has  no  other  claim  on  our  sympa¬ 
thy  than  his  art  of  setting  mother  wit  at  grips 
with  all  authority  to  the  detriment  of  the 
latter  and  his  knack  of  turning  the  laugh  on 
his  adversaries — prieSts,  rivals  in  philandering 
and  gendarmes.  Disaster  only  inspires  new 
wiles  as,  unburdened  by  scruples  of  any  kind, 
he  rises  from  the  bottom  of  fortune's  wheel  to 
a  position  of  prosperity  and  influence.  M. 
des  Ombiaux  relates  his  escapades  with  evi¬ 
dent  gusto  for  he  6nds  in  him  the  savory  salt  of 
Wallonia.  Throughout  the  Story  there  is 
abundant  portrayal  of  local  manners  with 
shrewd  observation  of  peasant  psychology 
and  village  speech.  This  is  not  a  great  book, 
but  it  does  contribute  its  Rabelaisian  mite 
to  the  gayety  of  nations  and  may  aid  to  a 
better  understanding  of  one. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Mario  Puccini.  Cola  s'en  va-ven  guerre. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1932.  20  francs. — This 

^ory  of  an  Italian  soldier  at  the  front  gives 
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some  extremely  realistic  descriptions  of  army 
life  at  the  time  of  the  World  War.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not 
seen  and  experienced  all  that  he  portrays.  One 
has  the  impression  of  reading  notes  tom  from 
a  soldier’s  diary,  and  this  impression  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  disconnecfted  Style  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Cola,  the  hero  of  the  narrative,  is  a 
type-characfter.  He  is  symbolic  of  the  common 
soldier,  ordinary  cannon-fodder,  taken  from 
his  home  and  dragged  hither  and  thither 
without  knowing  too  well  what  it  is  all  about. 
His  sentiments  and  comments  are  thoroughly 
naive.  The  author  has  the  power  of  evoking 
very  concretely  the  mountains  in  which  the 
futile  and  bloody  Struggle  takes  place.  One 
somehow  sees  and  feels  Italy.  The  Story  is 
capably  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Jean 
Chuzeville. — ChriClina  Crane.  University  of 
Oregon. 

•  Paul  Reboux.  Madame  se  meurt!  Madame 
cSl  morte!  Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  12 

francs. — The  subjecft  of  this  novel  is  Henriette 
of  England,  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis  XIV. 
About  her  real  character  one  learns  little, 
although  she  was  one  of  the  moSt  interesting 
figures  in  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 
The  book  is  built  about  the  contention  that 
Madame  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  as  is 
generally  believed,  but  that  she  was  poisoned 
by  an  agent  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  the 
favorite  of  Monsieur.  The  contention  is  well 
documented  and,  if  true,  should  merit  a  more 
serious  exposition  than  it  receives  at  the  hands 
of  M.  Reboux. — John  Appleby.  St.  John’s 
Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Victor- Ad.  Romano.  Le  Derviche  tour* 
neur.  Paris.  Editions  du  Sagittaire.  1932. 

15  francs. — It  is  difficult  to  review  this  book, 
a  first  book,  made  up  of  five  rather  long  short 
Stories,  so  well  named  by  the  author  HiStoircs 
d’Amour,  d’Orient  et  de  Reves. 

M.  Romano’s  fancy  roams  widely,  from 
the  self-told  Story  of  a  dancing  dervish  in  which 
all  the  fatalism  of  the  Orient  is  hauntingly 
expressed,  to  classical  Greece,  medieval  Italy, 
and  the  world  of  today. 

The  author’s  Style,  crisp  and  nervous,  is 
chiselled  like  a  cold,  sparkling  jewel.  In  his 
fondness  for  abstraction  he  seems  to  go  some¬ 
times  a  trifle  too  far,  so  that  the  reader  muSt 
be  continuously  on  the  alert  to  follow  his 
game  of  subtlety.  But  this  is  not  meant  as 
carping  criticism;  there  is  indeed  the  greatest 
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promise  in  the  writer  of  such  a  book. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Louis  Roubaud.  Chrifttane  de  Saigon. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  12  francs. — It  is 

with  great  delicacy  and  remarkable  psycholo- 
gical  accuracy  that  Roubaud  has  developed 
the  ^ory  of  Chri^iane,  queen  of  the  famous 
“maison  de  Chri^iane”  in  Saigon  where  love 
and  opium  were  dispensed  to  the  sons  and 
husbands  of  the  righteous  women  of  the  white 
colony.  A  serious  infatuation  of  Chri^ane 
for  one  of  her  younger  habitues  and  the  con' 
sequent  disorder  among  the  other  girls  who 
follow  suit,  threaten  to  disrupt  the  financial 
ability  of  the  household  and  seriously  dis' 
credit  its  manager,  Vocagnano.  The  suddenly 
aroused  jealousy  of  Vocagnano  and  his  brutal 
assault  upon  ChriAiane  which  almo^  results 
in  her  death  awaken  in  the  girl  a  passionate 
love  for  her  ma^er  and  bring  her  and  her 
companions,  docile,  timorous  and  awed,  back 
to  the  fold. 

The  Aory  is  skillfully  enchased  in  a  fitting 
oriental  setting  with  a  sobriety  of  exotic 
detail  highly  commendable  in  a  writer  who 
has  travelled  as  extensively  as  Roubaud.  The 
opium  hour  is  the  one  con^ntly  re<iurrent 
theme.  The  drug  lends  a  fanta^ic  haze  to  the 
tale  and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  ex' 
change  of  the  lengthy  reminiscences  which 
form  a  moA  important  part  of  the  book. — Hen' 
riette  R.  Kollewijn.  Martinez,  California. 

•  Andre  Therive.  Anna.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1932.  12  francs. — This  late^  novel  of 

one  of  the  foremo^  modern  exponents  of 
realism  is  a  tale  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
a  needless  falsehood.  Anna,  ha^ening  to 
rejoin  her  overbearing  and  over-suspicious 
husband  upon  his  return  from  army  manoeu' 
vers,  has  the  great  misfortune  to  miss  a  train. 
A  kindly  gentleman  volunteers  to  drive  this 
timid  and  circumspeeft  young  woman  to  the 
neighboring  town  where  she  will  be  able 
to  catch  a  morning  train  and  arrive  home  only 
one  day  late.  Her  companion  dies  of  heart 
fiiilure  during  the  night  in  an  adjoining  room 
of  the  inn;  and  Anna,  amid  great  confusion 
and  no  little  suspicion,  departs  on  the  morning 
train.  Although  innocent  of  wrongdoing  she 
gives  her  husband  a  false  explanation  of  her 
lateness;  and  having  become  a  deceiver  in 
small  things,  she  imagines  herself  to  be  a 
deceiver  in  great  things — even  to  the  extent 
of  unfaithfulness.  From  this  point  the  Aory 
proceeds  deliberately  through  the  ^ages  of 


increasing  mental  guilt  and  self-abasement  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  and  the  more  pronounced 
suspiciousness  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
man  to  the  inevitable  denouement.  A  reali^ic 
and  brilliantly  written  account  of  lives  and 
minds  unbalanced  and  overdeveloped  by  a 
single  meaningless  incident. — Marie  ?^ichols 
Moseley.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Ege  Tilmns  (Eugene  Thielemans).  Calme 
5ur  le  Front  Beige.  Bruxelles.  La  Renais' 

sance  du  Livre.  1932. — This  book  has  already 
run  through  six  editions,  a  rare  honor  in 
Belgium.  The  author,  now  a  professor  in  a 
lycee,  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  am- 
bulance  corps.  He  is  drawing  on  his  diary  and 
whimsically  remarks  at  the  ^rt  that  the  ' 

incidents  related  are  too  near  the  truth  to  ■ 

admit  of  being  called  contes.  His  conscience  i 
assures  him,  and  his  medals  may  assure  others,  ! 
that  he  did  his  full  duty  during  the  terrible  ; 
years;  now  he  chooses  to  recall  the  moments  • 
when  a  smile  was  possible.  Hence  the  lugu'  ' 
brious  aspects  of  his  experience  are  kept  in 
the  background,  and  the  title  of  the  book  is 
only  slightly  ironical.  Bitterness  appears  only  1 
in  his  recollection  of  the  rigidity  of  the  | 
mihtary  regime,  which,  interpreted  by  petty  ; 
officers,  becomes  imbecile  inefficiency  and 
brutality.  Even  then  his  satire  is  tinged  with 
humor.  The  originality  of  the  book  lies  in 
ju^  that;  we  cannot  read  it  without  hating  ( 
war  the  more,  yet  our  nerves  are  never  racked; 
laughter  may  be  mightier  than  the  sledge  ' 
hammer.  M.  Thielemans  has  pondered  Ninon’s  ' 
device:  la  joie  de  I'esprit  en  marque  la  force. —  I 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College.  j 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  La  Devoilee.  Paris.  A.  1 
Lemerre.  1932.  15  francs. — A  speciali^ 

in  affairs  of  the  heart,  well  versed  in  the  tradi'  j 
tions  and  brutalities  of  the  desert,  Marcelle 
Vioux  is  well  known  for  her  many  novels 
wherein  she  is  wont  to  lay  bare  the  souls  of 
passion  ruled  women.  In  JLd  Devoilee,  she  tells 
the  tr^ic  ^ory  of  a  beautiful  French  girl, 
married  to  her  war-time  patient,  hero  of 
Verdun,  dark  skinned  son  of  an  Algerian 
chieftain.  Barren,  seeking  motherhcxxl  through 
illicit  relations,  driven  to  desperation  when 
her  husband’s  love  cools,  she  murders  him, 
and,  after  a  period  of  squalid  recourse  to 
drink,  is  done  to  death  by  her  ffither-in-law. 

A  melcxlramatic  but  gripping  narrative,  with, 
as  heroine,  one  who  takes  her  place  in  Mar- 
celle  Vioux’  lengthening  li^  of  intense  char- 
aefters  for  whom  “le  dieu — eA  I’homme  que 
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nous  aimons.” — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Colette  Yver.  Cher  Coeur  Humain! 

Paris.  Calmann'Levy.  193a.  12  francs. — 
Even  though  the  novels  in  Colette  Yver’s 
lengthening  li^  may  not  be  quite  of  the  fir^ 
caliber,  they  do,  on  the  other  hand,  give  her 
an  undisputed  rank  among  the  serious,  clear' 
thinking  women  writers  of  the  day.  Her  late^ 
work,  Cher  Coeur  Humain!,  is  a  very  high 
grade  collection  of  short  Tories.  Her  oft  used 
theme  of  modern  women  amid  changed  sur¬ 
roundings  occurs  again  here.  Of  the  seven 
tales  which  make  up  the  volume  several  are 
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article  gems.  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  and 
Les  Enfants  Criminels  are  especially  pleasing. 
The  firA  is  a  faA  moving  narrative  of  a 
vigorous  daughter  of  a  long  noble,  now 
financially  embarrassed,  line  who  dares  to 
augment  the  family  income  as  result-producing 
traveling  representative  of  an  arms  manu- 
fadturer.  Her  freshness  and  feminine  vigor 
are  di^inctly  felt  by  the  reader.  In  the  second 
an  exquisitely  drawn,  forceful  old  lady  dis¬ 
suades  two  youths  who  have  come  by  night 
to  murder  and  rob  her,  and  then  successfully 
defends  them  in  the  courts  of  law. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 
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(For  other  bool{s  in  German,  see  ‘‘'Head-Liners") 


•  Bergt  Berg.  Der  Ldmmergeier  im  Hima- 
laja.  Berlin.  Dietrich  Reimer.  1931.  8.50 

marks. — This  beautifully  illu^rated  German 
edition  of  the  late^  work  of  the  famous  Swed¬ 
ish  naturali^'photographer  is  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  any  lover  of  travel  books. 
Berg  sought  the  Lammergeier,  the  great 
Golden  Vulture,  in  many  lands  where  it 
remains  only  a  memory  in  folk-lore  before  he 
actually  found  it  in  the  high  fatnesses  of  the 
Himalayas.  There,  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 
he  found  not  only  the  fabled  dragon-bird, 
but  some  of  the  mo^  beautiful  scenery  on 
earth,  Grange  peoples,  Grange  cu^oms  and 
Granger  gods.  The  ze^  and  joy  of  discovery 
are  brought  to  the  arm  chair  reader  with  little 
dilution,  and  the  wonderful  pictures  of  birds, 
mountains  and  men  are  worth  an  hour's  time 
if  one  does  not  read  a  word. — A.  O.  Weese. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gerd  Heinrich.  Der  Vogel  Schnarch. 
Rallenfang  und  Urwaldforschung  in  Ce¬ 
lebes.  Berlin.  Reimer.  1932.  4.80  marks. — 


A  fascinating  account  of  an  expedition  to  the 
high  mountains  and  terrible  swamps  of 
Celebes  in  the  intere^s  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Hi^ory  and  the  Zoolo- 
gisches  Museum  and  Zoo  of  Berlin,  a  tale  of 
adventure  in  primeval  foreAs  with  Grange 
bea^s  and  birds,  vividly  told  with  many 
touches  of  humor.  The  heroism  of  the  author, 
his  wife  and  si^er-in-law  in  face  of  trials  of 
every  kind,  their  determination  to  achieve 
the  allotted  task  despite  discouragements  and 
suffering,  are  shining  examples  of  devotion  in 
the  service  of  science  and  an  inspiration  to 
lesser  folk. — Margaret  M.  T^ice.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

•  Karl  Siebert.  Fehlleiftung  und  Traum. 

Neue  Wege  wissenschaftlicher  Traum- 
deutung.  Leipzig.  1932.  5.70  and  9.50  marks. — 
This  book  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  work 
by  the  author  on  the  meaning  of  dreams.  He 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  the  beginnings  of  many  dreams  and 
daytime  errors  in  writing,  speaking,  reading. 
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hearing,  and  remembering.  The  author  cites 
scores  of  dreams  which  he  proceeds  to  inter- 
pret,  though  the  reader  will  doubtless  think 
many  of  the  interpretations  are  very  much 
forced.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  mental 
and  bodily  ^imuli  as  well  as  about  dreams 
which  are  the  fulfillment  of  wishes,  expeda- 
tion  and  fear,  and  continuation  dreams.  All 
of  these  he  discusses  under  the  subjedl  of 
primary  dream  forms.  He  has  very  little  to 
say  about  Oedipus  complex  or  eroticism  in 
dreams  and  thinks  that  sexuality  has  been 
very  much  overworked  in  dream  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  can  dreams 
be  used  in  diagnosis  of  disease,  physical  or 
mental,  and  then  only  by  a  specially. 

The  book  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
prophetic,  telepathic,  and  clairvoyant  dreams. 
The  book  is  much  more  sanely  written  than 
many  that  have  appeared  on  the  subjedl 
during  the  la^  few  years. — F.  G.  Tappan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hor^  Siewert.  Storche.  Berlin.  Reimer. 

1932.  4.80  marks. — This  book  has  the 

di^inv^ion  of  presenting  remarkable  pictures, 
scientific  accuracy  and  literary  ^yle  in  a  ^udy 
of  the  home  life  of  the  ^orks — the  rare,  shy 
black  ^ork  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  deep 
woods  and  the  beloved  white  ^rk  at  whose 
coming  people  used  to  fall  on  their  knees  to 
reverence  the  messenger  of  spring.  Storche 
should  appeal  to  a  wide  audience;  not  only 
is  it  a  notable  contribution  to  ^dies  of  na¬ 
tural  hi^ory,  but  an  enduring  joy  in  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  photographs. — 
Margaret  M.  T^ice.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Em^  Rothe.  GIuc^  habcn  — Ubungssd- 
che!  Praktische  Psychogymna^ik.  Berlin- 

Schbneberg.  Max  Hesse.  1932.  8.50  marks. — ■ 
The  book  is  better  than  its  o^entatious 
wrapper  would  indicate.  The  grave  psycholo¬ 
gic  dismisses  it  perhaps  contemptuously — 
graecum  eC,  non  legitur — and  yet  Rothe  has 
a  worthwhile  message  for  the  unbiased  reader. 
In  this  manual,  popularly  written,  the  training 
of  our  psychical  faculties  through  suggeCion 
to  the  subconscious  mind  is  vigorously  de¬ 
manded.  Practical  hints  and  devices  are 
numerous.  The  book  ought  to  be  “erlebt,” 
if  one  would  be  juC  to  it!  Its  very  purpose  and 
nature  would  prohibit  a  Cridtly  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subjecft,  although  it  is  based 
on  fadts  uncovered  in  the  laC  two  decades 
by  Freud,  Adler,  Coue,  etc.,  and  their  dis¬ 
ciples.  Digression  from  the  subjed  is  annoy¬ 


ing  at  times.  Rothe  does  bring  out  a  great 
number  of  important  fads  and  their  relative 
significance  to  the  psyche;  he  has  helpful 
and  wide  experience  for  his  reader. — Louis  P. 
Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Clauss.  Die  nordische 

Seek.  Munchen.  Lehmann. 3.80  marks. — • 

A  well'illuCrated  racial  psychology.  The 
“Nordic”  man  is  charaderized  as  a  heroic 
undertaker  of  far  flung  tasks  and  world-trans¬ 
forming  energy  and  efficiency.  He  is  cool  and 
reticent,  solitary  and  morally  self-sufficient  or 
independent.  The  world  or  any  “other”  is 
objed  over  againC  him,  an  obstacle  to  battle 
with.  His  community  with  others  is  indired, 
mediated  by  a  common  goal,  a  common  dar 
of  orientation.  His  gestures  and  his  speech,  his 
bodily  appearance  and  his  “environment”  or 
inStrumentahties  are  portrayed. 

In  contrast  to  him  are  other  types  embedded 
in  other  landscapes,  such  as  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  German  “races,”  like  the  “Dalische” 
and  “Turanische.”  And  the  author  tries  very 
hard  to  be  fair  to  them.  But  those  other 
“races”  are  not  half  as  lovable  as  his  Nordic 
hero. 

I  have  put  “races”  in  quotation-marks, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the  author 
is  really  writing  about  are  psychical  Strudures 
and  ethical  values  whose  inevitable  connec¬ 
tion  with  biological  data  is  problematic.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  fusion  is  the  weakness  of  the 
author’s  drength  in  piduring  his  “races” 
with  artidic  concreteness.  And  his  method 
sharpens  our  perception.^ — Gu^av  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max  Beer.  Reise  T^ach  Genf.  Berlin. 

S.  Fischer.  1932.^ — Something  worth 

while  may  be  expeded  from  the  pen  of  Max 
Beer.  And  here  we  have  a  book  of  didind 
merit.  Works  aplenty  have  been  written  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  hidoric  development  and  with 
the  special  adivities  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  But  we  cannot  have  too  many  sympa¬ 
thetic  interpretations  of  the  role  the  League 
should  play  in  world  affairs,  and  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  various  national  dates.  With  Max 
Beer  we  may  once  again  renew  our  faith  that 
desires  for  national  aggrandizement  on  the  part 
of  Japan,  Italy,  or  any  other  date,  will  in  time 
give  way  to  international  cooperation  under 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  book  is  enlivened  by  descriptions  of 
offices  and  rooms  in  the  League  buildings  at 
Geneva.  Leading  personalities,  Chamberlain, 
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Briand,  Streseman,  Balfour,  Drummond,  Jou' 
haux,  and  others,  are  described,  and  their 
work  in  the  League  evaluated. — Frederick  L. 
Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max  Hildebert  Boehm.  Das  Eigenitdn' 
dige  Voll{.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  ^ 

Ruprecht.  12.50  amd  14  marks. — At  a  time 
when  the  principle  of  nationality  is  under- 
going  its  severed  te^  in  Europe,  the  Near 
and  the  Far  EaA,  it  is  particularly  fortunate 
that  this  scholarly  work  has  made  its  ap- 
j)earance.  Its  completeness  and  its  lucidity 
will  delight  the  ^udent  of  ethno-political 
problems;  its  sane  approach  to  many  of  the 
que^ions  before  Europe  today  should  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  those  who  are  entru^ed  w’ith 
the  political  relations  of  peoples. 

Though  Dr.  Boehm  is  not  the  firjst  author 
to  essay  a  complete  ^udy  of  Peoples,  his 
volume  will  probably  place  him  among  the 
more  successful.  Of  particular  significance  in 
this  respecll  is  his  rejet^tion  of  the  political 
dogma  which  has  confused  both  writers  and 
^tesmen  since  the  time  of  Hegel.  That  he  has 
revealed  the  limitations  to  a  purely  ^ate  con¬ 
cept  of  Peoples,  will  be  clearly  apparent  to 
•I'  who  examine  his  ^udy.  If  he  destroys  a 
riiyih  which  had  its  re-birth  in  the  idealism 
of  Wilson,  he  even  more  effeAively  deAroys 
the  dodlrine  which  would  make  a  people 
an  unchanging  organism.  Peoples  in  a  ^ate 
of  flux — this  be^  expresses  the  reality  which 
has  too  often  been  buried  under  less  important 
considerations.  A  people  reaching  to  count¬ 
less  foreign  and  dome^ic  stimuli,  yet  retain¬ 
ing  within  itself  the  ^ufF  which  di^inguishes 
it  and  makes  it  independent;  this  is  the  thesis 
which  has  been  developed  with  care. 

The  virtue  of  Dr.  Boehm’s  work,  however, 
lies  as  much  in  its  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  other  {Students  of  the  problem  as  in  the 
independence  of  its  theme.  Spengler,  Max 
Weber,  and  Franco  among  the  modems  are 
discussed.  But  of  particular  value  is  the  section 
on  Voll(sgei^  und  Vol}{heit,  in  which  the 
pertinent  theories  of  Hegel  and  Herder  are 
dealt  with  exhaustively.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  important  writer  in  the  field  has  escaped 
notice.  Savoie  Lottinville.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Georg  Fuchs.  Wir  Zuchthdusler.  Erinne- 
rungen  des  ZellemGefangenen  ?{r.  2911. 

Miinchen.  Albert  Langen.  1931.  5  marks. — 
To  enliA  sympathy  for  the  criminal  when 
crime  is  as  rampant  as  it  is  in  these  days  would 
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seem  to  be  a  well  nigh  thankless  task.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  what  the  author  of  this  book  has 
undertaken.  It  was  composed  within  the 
walls  of  the  Bavarian  penitentiary  at  Ebrach. 
where  the  author  served  five  years  of  a  fifteen- 
year  sentence  imposed  for  too  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  revolutionary  projects.  Wir  Zuchthdus' 
ler  is  a  record  of  Professor  Fuchs’s  own  expe¬ 
riences  and  observations  within  the  prison 
walls.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar 
of  his  landing  the  material  is  well  organized 
and  the  ^tyle  clear  and  colorful.  The  tone  of 
the  book  is  bitter  throughout,  the  author’s 
shafts  being  directed  not  at  particular  persons 
but  at  the  whole  present-day  sy^em  of  prison 
admini^ration.  Prisons,  says  Professor  Fuchs 
repeatedly,  should  not  be  “penal”  in^itutions 
bur  rather  “reform”  schools.  With  this  all 
humane  men  will  agree.  Professor  Fuchs  does 
not  advocate  any  particular  prcxzedure  but 
emphasizes  again  and  again  the  human  ele¬ 
ment,  the  fact  that  careful  selection  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  admini^er  a  sy^em  is  va^ly  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  sy^em  itself. 

This  account  of  prison  life  has  evoked  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  Germany  and  is  re¬ 
garded  in  some  quarters  as  an  epoch-making 
work.  Count  Keyserling  says  concerning  it: 
“Gab  es  je  ein  Buch,  das  jeder  lesen  sollte, 
dann  i^  es  dies.”  The  introduction  to  Wir 
Zuchthdusler  contains  statements  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  Germans.  Among  those  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions  on  this  important  social  and 
economic  problem  are  Helene  Bdhlau,  Ricarda 
Huch,  Dr.  Alfred  Doblin,  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud, 
Jakob  Wassermann,  Count  Keyserling,  and 
Oswald  Spengler. — H.  C.  Thumau.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Dr.  Karl  Haushofer.  Jenseits  der  Gross' 
mdchte.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1932.  11.70 
and  13.50  marks. — Under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Karl  Haushofer  of  Munich,  twelve  German 
university  professors  have  each  presented  his 
views  concerning  the  development  of  the 
great  powers  among  the  nations.  Dr.  Hausho¬ 
fer,  in  his  introduction,  traces  the  growth  of 
“pan-ideas,”  basing  them  primarily  on  eco¬ 
nomic  factors.  He  elaborates  this  thesis  in 
separate  chapters  devoted  to  Pan-Asia,  and 
the  Pan-Pacific;  and  Drs.  von  Loesch  of  Berlin 
and  Maull  of  Graz  treat  of  Pan-Europe  and 
Pan-America,  respectively. 

The  areas  of  conflict  of  the  great  powers 
each  presents  its  individual  problems.  Central 
and  South  America,  with  their  mixtures  of 
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Latin  and  Indian  culture;  Africa,  with  its 
racial  problems;  the  Near  Ea^,  India,  and 
China,  with  their  religious,  cultural,  and 
economic  conflic^ts,  are  areas  in  which  capitali^s 
try  to  sell  goods  and  exploit  raw  materials. 
Conflicfts  among  the  competitive  great  powers, 
and  with  the  natives,  inevitably  result. 

Maps,  ^ti^ics,  and  a  bibliography,  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book. — Frederic}{  L.  Ryan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Adolf  Keller.  Votn  Unb€l{annten  Gott. 

Not  und  Hoffnung  der  Gegenwart.  Gotha. 

Klotz.  1933. 4.80  marks. — A  well'knownChris' 
tian  socially  gives  us  in  a  group  of  essays  a  vivid 
and  in  places  welhwritten  picture  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  humanity.  He  describes  the  recently 
defunct  disarmament  conferencie,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  socialism,  the  machine  age  and  more  of 
these  prickly  subjects  with  human  under- 
ending  and  not  without  humor.  The  title 
of  his  previous  book  Auf  der  Schwelle  appears 
in  the  la^  chapter  as  the  symbol  of  the  present 
position  of  the  human  race,  i.e.  the  Chri^ian 
races.  They  hesitate  on  the  doorsill;  behind 
them  the  suffering  of  ^rike,  ^rife  and  capital¬ 
ism,  before  them,  across  the  sill,  the  darkness 
of  the  unknown,  the  my^ery  of  the  “Unbe- 
kannte  Gott.”  Across  the  sill,  the  blessing  of 
faith,  the  healing  salve  of  religion.  Will  the 
race  return  to  the  room  of  Chri^an  love 
which  it  left  so  many  centuries  ago? — Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Martinez,  California. 

•  Die  Kirche  und  das  dritte  Reich.  I.  Gotha. 

Klotz.  1932.  2.40  marks. — Hitler’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  “positive”  religion  has  drawn  from 
23  Prote^nt  payors  and  theologians  notes 
of  warning  and  trenchant  comments.  The 
“Third  Era,”  looming  as  a  new  social  order, 
in  its  religious  aspecit  is  to  include  a  religion 
speciously  called  “positive,”  in  reality  emas¬ 
culated — neither  fish,  nor  fowl;  in  fact  as 
intolerant  and  bigoted  as  the  Marxian  doctrine 
directs.  Two  volumes  are  to  follow.  The 
presentation  is  significant  as  a  critique  of  a 
side  of  scxialism  usually  ignored. — J.  F.  L. 
Raschen.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

•  Paul  Krannhals.  Der  Weltsinn  der  Tech' 

nil(.  Munchen.  Oldenbourg.  1932.  6.50 

and  7.80  marks. — This  author’s  thesis  is  that 
our  technique,  based  on  exact  sciences,  does 
nor  presuppose  a  materialitic  or  mechanical 
view  of  nature.  He  tries  to  show,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  this  human  and  scientific  technique 
is  a  continuation  of  the  methcxis  of  all  organic 
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life.  In  nature  individuated  life  maintains  and 
develops  itself  through  the  use  of  general 
types  and  patterns.  And  even  in  the  so-called 
“dead”  nature,  all  organization  seems  to  point 
towards  a  teleological  development. 

In  human  civilisation  everything  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  this  universal  subordi¬ 
nation  of  all  technical  means  and  func^tions 
to  the  ends  and  values  of  life.  If  technical 
specialization  and  in^rumentalities  are  mis¬ 
used  by  specialized,  selfish  intere^s,  human 
civilization  is  in  grave  danger  of  decomposition, 
decadence  and  ruin.  And  all  the  machines  and 
“horse-powers”  in  the  world  will  then  not 
prevent  the  moral  self  de^rucftion  and  uglifica- 
tion  of  life. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Frank  Thiess.  Die  Zeit  iSt  reif.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1932. — Lectures  delivered  be¬ 
fore  a  number  of  educational  in^itutions  by 
this  authority  on  the  Youth  Movement  are 
now  reprinted.  We  learn  what  the  indents 
at  a  girls’  school  are  told  that  the  modern  man 
demands  of  the  modem  women.  The  final 
essay,  an  address  delivered  before  a  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Munich,  is  a  serious 
^udy  of  the  relationship  of  German  youth  to 
the  German  crisis.  The  speaker  was  full  of 
inspiring  directions  and  sugget;ions  by  which 
the  indents  can  build  from  the  present  con¬ 
fusion  a  model  state  in  which  each  will  wil¬ 
lingly  do  his  part  toward  social  perfection. 
TTie  example  of  Russia  has  evidently  been 
thoughtfully  ^udied,  and  some  of  the  com- 
muni^ic  schemes  are  rather  advanced. — 
H.  C.  F. 

•  Hans  Kem,  Hrsgr.  Schopferische  Freund' 
schaft.  Jena.  Eugen  Diederichs.  1932. — 

A  collection  of  five  essays :  Friedrich  der  Grosse 
und  Voltaire  by  Mario  Krammer;  fine  analysis 
of  the  cultural  background,  the  influences  and 
inconsi^encies  at  the  Prussian  court  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  Frederick’s  ^mggle 
again^  fiither  and  environment,  of  his  loneli¬ 
ness,  of  his  friendship  with  Voltaire,  con¬ 
tinual  friction  between  the  two  friends,  im¬ 
possible  machinations  and  speculations  of 
Voltaire,  intrigues  and  espionage,  human 
Arife  and  tension.  .  .  .  and  Frederick’s 
triumph  in  arms.  Goethe  und  Schiller  by  C. 
Kahn-Wallen^ein;  very  philosophical  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  and  insurmountable  differences 
in  their  outlook  upon  life.  .  .  will  power, 
duty,  asceticism,  philosophical  speculation — 
nature,  observation,  personal  experience; 
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diametrically  opposed,  they  find  common 
ground  in  their  effort  to  educate  the  German 
people  to  a  real  appreciation  of  classical  lit' 
erature  and  culture,  mutual  stimulation  and 
completion.  Tiec^  und  Wacl{enroder  by  ErnSt 
Vincent;  a  fine  Study  of  genuine  personal 
friendship,  Wagner  und  T^ietzsche  by  Hans 
Kern;  comprehension  and  admiration.  .  .  . 
common  bond;  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy, 
dislike  of  Christian  resignation  and  humility 
....  adoration  of  ancient  Greece  and  Nordic 
mythology.  .  .  .  break.  .  .  .  Wagner’s  re' 
turn  to  Christendom,  Medieval  legends;  con' 
vulsions,  regrets,  and  loss.  Van  Gogh  und 
Gauguin  by  Adolf  Jannasch;  realistic  presen' 
ration  of  their  Struggles,  ideals,  ruin  in  the 
underworld,  rehabilitation,  hunger  for  friend, 
money  worries,  marriage  and  divorce,  achieve' 
ment  in  expressioniStic  painting,  mental  abet' 
ration  and  suicide  of  van  Gogh,  Gauguin’s 

flight . impossible  and  yet  emotionally 

genuine  friendship.^ — Louis  P.  Woerncr.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Kurt  Knoll.  London  im  Mittelaher.  Wien. 

Braumiiller.  1932.  7.50  and  12.50  marks. 

— European  cities  have  a  history  as  fascinating 
and  as  individual  as  the  biography  of  any 
great  man;  London  above  all,  has  a  more  than 
interesting  Story.  The  author  of  this  volume, 
however,  treats  the  subject  hke  a  good  old 
routine  Ph.  D.  thesis.  The  ground  is  thor' 
oughly  and  dryly  covered.  This  is  too  bad; 
when  one  thinks  how  Marcel  Poete  handles 
the  history  of  Paris  in  his  Une  Vie  de  Cite  or 
Gregorovius  in  his  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom 
im  Mittelaher,  one  feels  discouraged  on  read' 
ing  a  volume  like  this.  After  all,  if  we  wish 
mere  Statistics  and  barebone  facits,  we  can 
consult  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  or  the 
World  Almanac;  but  cities  have  personalities, 
so  why  not  treat  them  as  if  they  had,  instead 
of  writing  their  obituaries? — Daniel  C.  Rosen' 
thal.  New  York  City. 

•  Werner  Naf.  Die  Schweiz  in  der  deutschen 

Revolution.  Ein  Kapital  schweizerisch' 

deutscher  Beziehungen  in  den  Jahren  1847-49. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1929.  4  marks. — The 
spirit  and  the  battles  of  rationalism,  political 
liberal  agitation,  the  federal  centralization 
movement  in  Switzerland  and  its  relations  to 
the  German  revolutionary  movements.  The 
Sonderbund  war  sounds  the  charge  againSt 
European  absolutism;  its  vicftory  for  the 
liberal  forces  is  the  fenfare  of  an  enslaved 
humanity  visualizing  an  emancipated  new 
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generation.  Switzerland  becomes  the  harbor 
for  outlaws,  the  central  press-bureau  for 
political,  anarchistic,  communistic  agitation. 
Follow  the  Struggles  for  rehabilitation  of 
Stranded  exiles;  embarrassment  for  the  Swiss 
government,  “unable”  to  locate  political 
refugees  demanded  by  foreign  powers;  en- 
riched  social  and  cultural  contadts  through 
many  outstanding  personalities  like  Carl 
Follen,  Julius  Frobel,  Franz  Sigel  (all  of  whom 
found  a  new  home  in  America,  Sigel  later 
general  in  the  Civil  War),  Karl  Heinzen, 
Struve;  many  becoming  prominent  in  social 
and  educational  fields  in  Switzerland.  The 
last  chapters  are  devoted  to  Switzerland,  the 
source  of  real  democracy  in  Europe,  and  its 
cosmopolitan  “Humanitats-ideal.”  Presen ta- 
tion  somewhat  dry,  not  lacking  in  documen- 
tary  evidence,  avoids  personal  views  on 
delicate  questions  by  quotations.  The  book 
closes  with  the  publication  of  addresses  of 
sympathizers  to  the  “eidgenossische  TagsatZ' 
ung”  in  Bern,  from  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  all  parts  of  Germany  preserved  in  the 
“eidgenossische  Bundesarchiv”  in  Bern,  vol. 
1626,  1628. — Louis  P.  Woemer.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rudolf  Schlottmann.  Die  Verfassungen 
Englands,  J^ordameri^as,  Frankreichs,  der 

Schweiz,  Deutschlands  in  obje^tiver  Daritel' 
lung,  deutschen  Verfassungstexten  und  aus' 
Idndischer  Kritil{.  (Stilkes  Rechtsbibliothek 
Nr.  107).  Berlin.  Stilke.  1931.^ — Schlottmann 
gibt  eine  ausgezeichnete  Ubersicht  uber  die 
Geschichte  und  den  Stand  der  verschiedenen 
Verfassungen  in  den  genannten  Landern.  Das 
Buch  hat  besonderen  Wert,  weil  hier  nicht 
nur  objektiv  berichtet  wird,  sondem  auch 
kritische  Urteile  uber  die  Verfiissungen  der 
ausserdeutschen  Lander  gefallt  werden,  mei' 
Stens  mit  Berufungen  auf  anerkannte  inter- 
nationale  Autoritaten.  Es  iSt  ein  ausgezeich- 
netes  Hilfsmittel  sich  ein  Urteil  in  der  Diskus- 
sion  fiber  die  Krise  des  Parlamentarischen 
Systems  zu  bilden.  Fur  Nichtdeutsche  dfirfte 
der  Kommentar  zur  deutschen  Reichsverfas- 
sung  besonders  interessant  sein. — Hans  G. 
Roemer.  Hamburg. 

•  Karl  Theodor  Strasser.  Sachsen  und  An' 
gelsachsen.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver- 

lagsanStalt.  9  marks. — This  book  has  two 
different  purposes.  The  one  is  to  be  a  simple 
historical  accouht  of  the  prehistoric  and  early 
historic  developments  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  other  is  to  develop  a  dubious  racial  theory; 
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and  the  two  do  not  blend.  The  result  is  the 
Grange  contention  that  Americans,  Britons, 
North'We^  Germans  and  Prussians  are 
“really”  one  people. 

If  one  is  not  troubled  by  the  racial  myth- 
ology  and  the  superiority  complex  one  may 
enjoy  a  very  competent  guidance  through  the 
maze  of  early  Germanic  migrations  and  settle- 
ments.  Also  individual  accounts  of  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  in  England  and  the  Saxon  Em¬ 
perors  in  Germany  are  worth  reading. — 
Guflav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Tor  Andrea.  Mohammed,  sein  Lehen  und 
sem  Glaube.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck 

und  Ruprecht.  1932.  7  and  8.50  marks.-  --On 
the  basis  of  the  Arabian  authorities  and  from 
extensive  comparative  ^udy  of  religions,  the 
author  interprets  Mohammed’s  life,  explains 
his  dependence  upion  the  Ne^orians,  weAem 
Chri^ians  and  Jews,  and  shows  that  his  seem¬ 
ing  falseness  and  inconsi^ency,  in  terms  of 
we^ern  ideals,  muA  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  social  and  political  conditions  peculiar 
to  his  time  and  people.  As  Mohammed  passes 
from  the  visionary  to  the  thought-inspired 
^age,  he  appears  an  introvert,  afraid  of  reaUty 
and  unable  to  judge  action  except  through 
the  sometimes  greatly  clouded  eyes  of  the 
my^ic,  yet  sincere  and  able  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence.  Lucidity,  logic  and  re^raint  char¬ 
acterize  this  biography. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{off. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  A.  Colsman.  Luftschiff  Voraus!  Arbeit 
und  Erleben  am  Werke  Zeppelins. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt.  5.75 
marks. — One  often  thinks  that  material  ad¬ 
vances  occur  with  great  brides,  whereas 
those  mo^  intimately  asscxiated  with  dis¬ 
coveries  and  working  toward  their  practical 
realization  see  that  every  ^ep  is  fought  for 
and  mu^  be  assimilated  before  the  next  ad¬ 
vance  is  possible.  This  bcxik  gives  the  inner 
^ory  of  the  development  of  the  airship  and 
the  fulfillment  of  Zeppelin’s  dream  with  all 
the  attacks,  reverses,  ob^acles  overcome,  and 
finally,  the  successful  accomplishment  after 
years  of  hard  work  and  disappointments. 

The  lx)ok  might  be  called  a  biography  of 
Count  Zeppelin  and  his  airship,  written  in  the 
form  of  intimate  anecdotes  in  regard  to  Zeppe¬ 
lin,  Eckner,  and  others  responsible  for  the 
design,  con^rucftion,  and  navigation  of  the 
lighter-than-air  craft.  Count  Zeppelin  and  his 
early  misfortunes  captivated  the  imagination 
of  the  German  people  even  to  the  younger 
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children,  and  their  enthusia^ic  support  contri¬ 
buted  much  toward  realizing  his  dreams.  Sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  has  an  individual  received  such 
national  confidence  and  financial  backing.  A 
very  inspiring  ^ory,  exceedingly  well  told. — 
F.  G.  Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hermann  Wendel.  Franzdsische  Men' 
schen.  Berlin.  Ern^  Rowohlt.  1932. — The 
well  known  biographer  of  Danton  here  offers  a 
set  of  thirty-two  portraits  of  French  men  and 
women,  mo^  of  them  from  the  same  birring 
times  of  the  Revolution  or  shortly  before  and 
after.  The  choice  of  figures  is  not  at  all  con¬ 
ventional;  no  doubt  there  are  a  number  of 
them  which  even  an  educated  Frenchman 
would  scarcely  know.  And  it  is  often  in  these 
that  Wendel’s  talent  for  dramatic  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  at  its  beA.  The  sketches  are  all  short, 
usually  four  to  eight  pages;  but  the  figures  are 
alive,  and  they  have  their  being  again^  the 
living  background  of  their  times.  The  tech¬ 
nique  seems  haphazard  and  anecdotal;  it  is 
really  careful  and  calculated.  Each  ^udy  shows 
a  sharp  discernment  of  the  diitinguishing  traits, 
of  the  charadleri^ic  incidents  in  the  subject’s 
life,  and  of  the  ^imuli  from  the  outside  world 
which  affected  him  mo^;  all  this  is  presented 
dramatically  and  with  a  light,  witty  running 
commentary,  sometimes  sympathetic,  some¬ 
times  deva^ting.  There  is  no  heaviness  or 
pretentiousness.  The  wit,  often  highly  spiced, 
is  at  its  be^  brilliant  and  at  its  wor^,  en¬ 
tertaining  sleight  of  hand.  A  few  of  the 
portraits  are  inadequate;  a  few,  such  as  that 
of  Etienne  Radet,  are  triumphs  of  irony;  all 
are  eminently  readable. — Harold  Jantz.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Johannes  Behrmann.  Der  “bcxrhe”  heisSt 
sich  durch  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver- 

lagsan^lt.  1931.  4.  and  5.50  marks. — In  plain 
language  Behrmann  gives  an  intere^ing  ac¬ 
count  of  his  sufferings  and  adventures  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  France.  Sentenced  to  serve 
as  a  “tete  forte”  in  North  Africa  he  made 
several  attempts  to  escape  and,  returned  to 
France,  finally  succeeded  in  winning  his  free¬ 
dom.  The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  that  su^ined  the  author  and  his 
unfortunate  comrades  under  untold  hardships 
and  which  gives  the  book  more  than  narrative 
value.-—/.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Hugo  Zoller.  AIs  Journalist  und  Forscher 
in  Deutschlands  grosser  Kolonialzeit,  Leip- 
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zig.  Koehler  6?  Amelang.  1931.  8.60  marks  — 
Thrilling  adventures  and  explorations  of 
Hugo  Zdller,  journali^,  explorer,  ardent  pa' 
triot  and  diplomat,  fascinate  the  reader.  And 
what  a  variety  and  complexity  of  experiences 
and  encounters  and  situations:  early  youth 
and  education,  ambitions  checked  by  a  frail 
body,  the  flight  to  southern  skies,  fir^  journal' 
i^ic  endeavors  leading  up  to  brilliant  explora' 
tory  achievements  for  the  Vaterland  in  the 
service  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  A  glorious 
contribution  to  Germany’s  colonial  aspirations, 
to  her  comprehension  of  colonial  problems, 
her  genuine  intere^s  and  pioneering  triumphs, 
in  face  of  the  ho^ility  of  the  great  powers: 
Zoller’s  own  forceful  personality  permeates 
it  all.  His  personal  experiences  through  the 
Bavarian  revolution  and  terrorism,  his  in' 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  and 
their  impossible  shortcomings,  it  all  keeps  us 
in  breathless  suspense. — His  affedtion  for  Bis' 
marck,  his  devotion  to  this  ^atesman’s  visions 
and  ambitions  is  touching. — A  rich  life  passes 
thus  before  us,  noble  and  always  inspiring. — 
Louis  P.  Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Frauenbriefe  aus  der  Italienischen  Renais' 
sance.  Gesammelt  und  iibertragen  von 
Curt  Sigmar  Gutkind.  Heidelberg.  Julius 
Groos.  1928. — Many  of  the  books  of  Famous 
Women — so  abundant  a  genre  in  the  prc' 
Renaissance  literature  of  Europe — end  with 
an  apology  of  famous  contemporary  ladies, 
of  their  exemplary  deeds,  their  subtle  ma' 
noeuvres,  and  their  influence  on  arts  and  let' 
ters.  But  notwithstanding  a  great  number  of 
general  works  about  the  high'minded  ladies  of 
the  Renaissance,  we  adliially  know  little  about 
them,  personally  and  intimately.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  this  volume  of  Frauenbriefe  aus 
der  Italienischen  Renaissance  is  welcome,  since 
it  presents  translations  of  letters  from  such 
renowned  historical  characters  as  Isabella 
d’Este,  Caterina  Sforza,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Vit' 
toria  Colonna,  Lucrezia  d’Alagno  (mistress 
of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  in  Naples), 
Bianca  Cappello— -all  together  a  collccftion  of 
147  letters  addressed  to  such  important  per- 
sonages  as  Michelangelo,  Pietro  Aretino,  Bah 
dassare  CaStiglione,  Pietro  Bembo,  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  or  the  Pope  Leo  X.  The  mere  enu' 
mention  of  these  names  proves  the  fundamen' 
tal  interest  and  importance  of  this  originally' 
conceived  translation,  which  brings  us  into 
living  contact  with  the  outstanding  women 
of  the  Renaissance,  who  too  frequently  appear 
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to  us  as  solemn  and  hieratic  figures  in  anti' 
quated  frescoes. — Barbara  Matull^a.  Washing' 
ton  Square  College,  New  York  University. 

•  Baede\ers  Deutschland  in  einem  Bande. 

Leipzig.  Karl  Baedeker.  1932.  12.50 

marks. — The  tourist  will  generally  not  need 
the  regional  Baedekers  if  he  has  this  one  in 
his  valise.  There  is  enough  in  it  to  keep  him 
busy  unless  he  desires  to  see  his  Germany  a 
section  at  a  time,  over  several  years,  with  the 
easy'going  thoroughness  of  a  cultured  Eu' 
ropean  traveler.  Several  reasons  make  this  new 
edition  opportune.  New  demands,  new  devices, 
civic,  industrial  and  commercial  changes,  and, 
above  all,  depression  prices  of  hotel  accommo' 
dations,  etc.,  have  antiquated  the  edition 
of  1925,  which  is  smaller  by  67  pages.  To  the 
increased  number  of  pages  there  has  been 
added  an  appendix  of  hotel  and  resort  ads,  but 
space  purchased  here  does  not  influence  State' 
ments  made  in  the  text.  In  the  margin  of  the 
numerous  city  maps  the  direction  of,  and 
distances  to,  neighboring  places  of  interest  is 
indicated.  Another  welcome  new  feature  is  a 
road  map  of  Germany  which  slips  unobtrus' 
ively  into  the  pocket  of  the  back  cover.  The 
present  reviewer  feels  that  miniature  pictures 
of  important  monuments  in  each  city  would 
increase  the  appeal  of  the  Baedekers.  But  we 
mustn’t  ask  too  much.  Con^antly  on  the  que^ 
of  the  most  reliable  information  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  interests  of  the  tourist  rather  than 
those  of  the  “toured”,  the  House  of  Baedeker 
sets  a  splendid  example  of  modem  business 
integrity.  No  Ballyhoo  there! — W.  A.  W. 

•  Werner  Eichhom.  China.  Geilem'Heute' 

Morgen.  Leipzig.  Hesse  Becker.  1929. 

The  sub'titles  of  this  book  indicate  the  three' 
fold  division  of  the  text  matter.  After  a  short 
geographical  outline  of  the  country  the  author 
analyzes  the  inhabitants  from  a  racial  and 
physiological  viewpoint.  The  family  life  of 
the  Chinese  is  described  and  the  defects  of 
their  civihzation  are  discussed.  The  culture  of 
the  race  as  expressed  in  reh'gion,  art  and  liter' 
ature  is  given  in  great  detail.  The  final  chapter 
gives  a  hi^orical  development  of  the  Republic 
since  the  fall  of  the  Manchus  in  1911.  As  the 
book  was  published  three  years  ago  the  rapid 
kaleidoscopic  events  of  the  laA  few  years 
render  this  part  of  the  work  somewhat  out' 
of'date.  The  outlook  for  the  future  of  China 
is  uncertain  and  the  author  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  Occident  and  Orient  will  be 
able  to  find  some  basis  of  agreement  for  a 
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general  world  civilization.  Numerous  illuAra- 
tions  adorn  the  book. — E.  Trenl^ner.  New 
York  City. 

•  Kurt  Hielscher.  Deutschland.  Landschaft 
und  Baul^nft.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  New 

Edition.  1931. — With  the  admonition  “Sae 
Liebe,  wecke  Freude,”  Kurt  Hielscher  sends 
his  book  out  to  the  public.  This  mission  is  fuh 
filled  by  the  art-photography — two  hundred 
eighty  splendidly  executed  full  page  pictures 
of  Germany  reproduced  in  copper  engravings. 
Within  the  covers  of  this  book  the  author  has 
condensed  the  fruits  of  fifteen  months  of  travel 
during  which  he  “ascended  the  icy  summit  of 
the  Zugspitze,  wandered  along  the  sunny 
Neckar  in  the  spring,  lay  among  the  red  foliage 
of  the  Luneburger  Heide,  inhaled  the  smoky 
air  of  the  harbor  cities,  sank  deep  in  the  flying 
sand  of  Courland,  trembled  with  the  white 
birch  before  the  brewing  thunder  ^orm  in 
Masuria  and  re^ed  under  the  gnarled  oak  that 
for  centuries  has  bowed  to  no  ^orm."  It  is 
with  this  ancient  and  impressive  symbol  of 
Germany  that  he  closes  his  book. 

There  is  a  foreword  by  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  and  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  letter  which 
Hans  Thoma  wrote  to  acknowledge  the  book’s 
dedication  to  him.  The  titles  of  the  pictures 
appear  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
as  well  as  in  German. — Mathilde  Stecl^elberg. 
Webern  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

•  Ann  Tizia  Leitich.  ?{ew  Tor^.  Leipzig. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing.  1932.^ — Sixty- 

nine  large  photographic  plates  of  New  York. 
Mainly  skyscrapers  in  their  different  effeAs, 
often  in  bold  perspectives  and  showing  their 
^yle-development.  But  besides  these  there 
are  many  unexplored  and  intimate  corners 
of  the  city's  life  below  and  above  and  on  the 
ground.  Seven  pages  of  introductory  text 
summarize  the  ^ructure  of  the  metropolis  and 
sketch  its  developments. — GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Schaeffner.  Reise  in  Franf^eich. 

Bern.  Francke.  1932.  3.20  marks. — The 

author  gives  in  diary  form  his  impressions 
during  a  sojourn  of  a  month  in  France,  mainly 
in  Paris.  I  imagine  the  book  is  a  reprint  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  some  Swiss 
newspaper.  The  articles  are  in  the  feuilleton 
Ayle  with  which  all  readers  of  European  news¬ 
papers  are  familiar.  Being  an  artiA  and  poet, 
Schaeffner  sees  everything  with  poetic  eyes. 


The  art  treasures  and  museums  of  Paris  partic¬ 
ularly  fascinate  him  and  move  him  to  extensive 
reflections.  The  brief,  succinCl  ^yle  and  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  treated  make  the  book 
readable  and  intere^ing. — E.  Trenf{ner.  New 
York  City. 

•  Karl  Scheffler.  Berlin.  Wandlungen  einer 
Stadt.  Berlin.  Bruno  Cassirer.  1931. — The 

“Reichshaupt^adt”  here  rises  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader  in  clear  contours.  Karl  Scheffler's 
monograph  is  fascinating  and  simulating  from 
beginning  to  end,  conveying  the  tense  and 
vivid  atmosphere  of  the  fountain-head  of 
Prussia.  The  author's  Srength  which  we 
admire  in  all  of  his  works,  particularly  in  his 
GeiS  der  Gotil(,  is  his  fine  sense  of  empathy. 
It  enables  him  to  present  hiSory  in  the  form 
of  colorful  epic  immediacy  and  to  enhance  the 
description  of  the  present  by  lending  it  the 
rich  inSrumentation  of  his  conSruClive  ap¬ 
preciation.  Scheffler's  weakness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  his  inability  to  transcend  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  generation  and  its  impression- 
i^ic  philosophy  of  life.  Although  following 
the  development  of  Berlin  and  its  environ¬ 
ment  up  to  the  year  1931,  the  narrative  is  ^ill 
embedded  in  the  general  outlook  and  the 
critical  ^ndards  of  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Scheffler's  fir^  book  on  Berlin  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Berlin  has  grown  into  a  new  ^ate 
of  being  which  is  admirably  revealed  by  the 
excellent  illu^rations,  but  to  Karl  Scheffler 
the  world  of  Max  Liebermann  is  ^ill  the  fairy 
kingdom  of  his  dreams. — Kurt  Retnhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Dr.  Augu^  Fau^t.  Der  Mdglichl^eitsge' 
dan\e.  I.  Antil^e  Philosophie.  II.  ChriA' 

liche  Philosophie.  Heidelberg.  Carl  Winter. 
1932.  17.50  and  20  marks  per  volume. — In 
spite  of  all  its  trouble,  Germany  has  not  ceased 
to  produce  sub^ntial  philosophical  mono¬ 
graphs  of  the  sort  which  set  so  high  a  ^ndard 
in  the  days  before  1914.  One  of  the  late^  of 
these  is  Dr.  Faun’s  magi^ral  ^udy  of  the  idea 
of  possibility  from  Thales  to  Hegel,  of  which 
the  firA  two  volumes  have  recently  appeared. 
The  author  is  a  privatdozent  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  who  has  edited  for  a  number  of 
years  the  educational  quarterly  Die  PddagO' 
gische  Hochschule  in  addition  to  his  extensive 
activities  as  writer  and  teacher.  Although  an 
officer  severely  wounded  during  the  war.  Dr. 
Fau^  belongs  among  the  liberal  and  con^ruc- 
tive  leaders  in  German  academic  circles,  where 
ultra-nationalism  now  so  largely  prevails.  He 
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has  chosen  as  the  subject  of  his  minute  and 
exhau^ive  hi^orical  survey  one  of  the  mo^ 
important,  elusive,  and  neglected  notions  in 
the  field  of  metaphysics,  that  of  possibility. 
In  these  initial  volumes  he  traces  its  rise  among 
the  Greeks,  where  it  found  its  fir^  compre- 
hensive  treatment  with  Ariitotle,  through  the 
Stoics,  Epicureans  and  NeO'Platoniifts  to  the 
Patri^ic  theologians.  His  second  volume  in- 
eludes  mediaeval  writers,  from  Erigena  and 
Peter  Damien  to  Aquinas  and  Nicolas  of  Cusa, 
who  theologized  the  naive  possibility  concepts 
of  the  Greeks  and  paved  the  way  for  all  the 
modem  developments  which  have  flowed  from 
the  idea  of  the  possibile  logicum.  Dr.  Fau^ 
mcxle:5lly  sugge^s  that  his  dedication  of  the 
work  to  his  teachers,  Heinrich  Rickert  and 
Em^  Hoffmann,  should  really  form  a  part  of 
its  sub'title,  so  great  is  his  indebtedness  to 
them.  But  while  Rickert’s  influence  is  notably 
evident  in  the  author’s  view  of  ideas  and  their 
growth  through  the  centuries,  much  of  value 
is  ^ric!lly  his  own  contribution.  When  com' 
pleted,  the  work  should  ^nd  monumentally 
as  the  fulled  and  mo^  acute  treatment  of 
possibility  (not  possible,  perhaps,  but  at  any 
rate)  in  exigence. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Immanuel  Kant.  Kritil{  der  reinen  Ver' 
nunft.  Edited  from  the  fir^  and  second 

editions  by  Raymond  Schmidt.  Leipzig.  Felix 
Meiner.  1932.  12  marks. — There  have  been 
many  editions  of  Kant’s  truly  epoch-making 
Krtti}{,  but  all  of  them  have  resembled  one 
another  in  being  bulky,  until  this  magnificently 
compressed  thin-paper  edition.  Hardly  more 
than  an  inch  thick,  and  capable  of  insertion  in 
a  large-sized  pocket,  this  volume’s  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  pages  contain  not  only  the  fully  collated 
texts  of  the  fir^  two  editions,  but  also  an  index 
of  names,  and  Heinrich  Ratke’s  excellent  Sys- 
tematisches  Handlexil(on  of  the  Kritil{,  over 
three  hundred  pages  long,  all  handsomely 
bound  in  blue  cloth.  Surely  a  cup  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  for  a  modeA  twelve  marks.  The  lexicon 
of  technical  terms  is  of  course  invaluable  for 
the  foreign  reader.  The  type  is  a  clear  roman, 
the  margins  are  ample,  and  the  lines  triply 
numbered.  Altogether  an  ideal  edition  of  one 
of  the  mile^one-books  of  all  time. — Harold  A. 
Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

•  Philipp  Lersch.  Lebensphilosophie  der 
Gegenwart.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn- 

haupt.  1932.  4  marks. — One  of  the  mo^  im- 
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portant  and  widespread  philosophies  of  the 
present  time  is  an  irrationalism  which  con¬ 
siders  Life  as  the  central  and  mo^  important 
problem.  It  stands  in  opposition  to  the  ra¬ 
tionalism  that  was  back  of  the  confidence  in 
“Science,”  but  it  also  opposes  any  transcend¬ 
entalism  or  metaphysics  of  values.  The  present 
^tudy  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  contemporary  philosophy  of 
irrational  life.  Its  main  representatives:  Berg¬ 
son,  Spengler,  Simmel,  Klages,  Keyserling, 
Scheler  and  others,  are  charadterized  and 
appreciated  in  their  different  contributions  and 
applications  of  the  principle.  Thus  the  little 
book  con^itutes  a  sy^ematic  introdudlion  to 
the  subjedt.  The  hi^orical  root  of  the  ^and- 
point  is  seen  in  the  early  German  Romantic 
movement. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Albert  Trentini.  Schopferisches  Leben. 
Ein  Zyklus  in  zwolf  Betrachtungen.Mun- 

chen.  Georg  Calwey.  1932. — A  slender  but 
highly  significant  volume  addressed  to  all 
mankind  in  whose  soul  chaos  is  seething, 
rendering  impossible  all  inner  harmony  and 
sense  of  security.  In  the  fir^  part  the  philoso¬ 
pher  speaks  to  the  individual  about  individual 
flaws  in  modem  man.  In  the  second,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  man’s  relationship  to  society.  Only  by 
becoming  a  complete  individual  can  man 
approach  divinity.  Trentini  sees  humanity 
separated  into  two  groups:  those  seeking  this 
higher  plane,  and  the  materiali^s. — H.  C.  F. 

•  Anton  Anwander.  Die  allgemeine  Reli- 
gionschichu  im  Katholischen  Deutschland 

wdhrend  der  Aufkldrung  und  Romantil{.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Anton  Pu^et.  1932.  8  marks. — What 
idea  of  the  hi^ory  of  religion  was  held  by 
German  Catholics  during  the  eighteenth 
century?  The  author  of  the  present  ^udy, 
which  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Friedrich 
Zoepfl,  concludes  that  while  the  hi^ory  of 
religion  was  not  treated  as  a  science  having 
its  own  goals  and  methods  some  Catholic 
writers  were  intelligently  intere^d  in  it. 
This  judgment  is  based  upon  a  useful  and  pains¬ 
takingly  compiled  bibliography,  mo^  of  the 
titles  of  which  have  long  since  been  buried  in 
oblivion.  Anwander  is  able,  however,  to 
resurredt  several  worthy  figures,  among  them 
the  Jesuit  Benedikt  Stattler  and  the  Viennese 
hi^orian  of  culture,  Franz  Vierthaler.  After 
classifying  these  according  to  groups,  the 
author  writes  a  “synthesis”  of  all  the  views 
examined.  On  the  whole  the  labors  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  in  behalf  of  religious 
knowledge  are  not  to  be  underejftimated,  we 
are  told.  In  addition  to  the  positive  advantages 
enumerated  by  Troeltsch  (e.g.,  the  fir^  ^eps 
toward  a  comparative  hi^ory  of  religions), 
one  muist  add  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view 
a  strong  impetus  back  to  schola^ic  and  patri^ic 
tradition.  All  this  is  the  subjec!l'matter  of  a 
book  which  is  solidly  and  lucidly  written.  It 
should  intere^  not  merely  the  special  ^udent 
of  Catholic  hi^oriography  but  also  the  scholar 
concerned  with  general  eighteenth'century 
culture.  The  author’s  own  point  of  view  is 
outspokenly  Catholic  and  neO'Schola^ic,  but 
he  is  always  soberly  critical.-— George 
Shufter.  Editor  The  Commonweal,  New  York 
City. 

•  Emil  Fiedler.  Allerhand  VoH{  tm  Gottes' 
reich.  Wiesbaden.  Rauch.  1932.  4.50 

and  5.50  marks. — FiftyTour  sermons  on 
texts  of  the  New  Testament.  From  innu' 
merable  other  similar  colled:ions  this  book  is 
distinguished  by  several  remarkable  features. 
In  the  first  place  the  author  talks  to  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  with 
whom  the  Christian  religion  is  really  only  a 
cherished  and  “pious”  habit,  or  he  talks  to 
moderns  for  whom  Bible  Stories  are  as  irrele- 
vant  as  fairy-tales  from  Africa.  And  now  he 
addresses  this  reader,  for  whom  Christianity 
is  a  dead  issue  or  an  absurdity,  with  an  un¬ 
compromising  insistence  on  the  absolute  and 
supernatural  meaning  of  this  absurdity. 
Secondly  he  breaks  away  from  the  notion  of 
a  socially  innocent  church  or  a  church  in 
alliance  with  any  governing  social  class. 
That  means  at  the  present  time  an  anti- 
capitaliStic,  but  also  antibolsheviSttc  social 
message.  And  finally  he  tries  to  brush  aside 
the  duSt  of  centuries  covering  the  external 
appearance  of  the  church,  and  indeed,  I  have 
seen  no  other  book  coming  from  the  Roman- 
Catholic  camp,  in  which  the  denominational 
narrowness  of  that  church  is  less  visible  and 
where  the  original  meaning  of  “catholic”  i.e. 
“of  concern  to  every  man”  trikes  home  more 
forcefully. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Peter  Lippert,  S.  J.  Vom  Gesetz  und  der 
Liebe. — Von  FeSten  und  Freuden.  Miin- 

chen.  Verlag  “Ars  Sacra”  Josef  Muller. 
1932.  4.20  marks  each. — These  two  well 
printed  books  will  intere^  Catholic  readers. 
They  contain  a  series  of  radio  addresses  broad- 
caA  on  Sunday  mornings  over  the  Bavarian 
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“Rundfunk”  or  Radio  Station.  Peter  Lippert 
commands  an  excellent  ^yle,  and  knows  how 
to  present  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  his 
church  in  an  able  manner.  The  fir^  volume 
contains  seventeen  addresses  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  second  one  fourteen  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  festival  days  observed  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Standpoint  of  the 
author  throughout  is  the  Standpoint  of  his 
church,  and  we  might  say  something  from  the 
Standpoint  of  our  biblical  and  historical  con- 
vitition.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  theo¬ 
logical  discussion. — L.  Fuerbringer.  Concordia 
Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

•  Dr.  Johannes  Ude.  Die  Autoritdt  des 
Hlg.  Thomas  wn  Aquin.  Salzburg.  Anton 

PuStet.  4.60  and  5.70  marks. — The  first  part 
of  this  book  is  the  history  of  the  canonization 
of  St.  Thomas  by  the  Roman  church.  It  shows 
how  St.  Thomas  declares  the  church  infallible 
and  how,  in  turn,  the  grateful  church  declares 
its  philosopher  also  infallible.  The  book  draws 
the  line  where  this  infallibility  ceases,  and 
w'here  one  is  Still  allow-ed  to  doubt  or  to 
debate. 

The  second  part  gives  a  brief  outline  and 
survey  of  the  method  and  of  the  system.  The 
excellent  arrangement  of  the  table  of  contents 
gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  magnificent  philo¬ 
sophical  Structure.  The  author's  Style  is  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  hymnic  praise,  where¬ 
by  he  wastes  a  good  deal  of  his  short  and 
precious  space.  Unfortunately  he  has  failed  to 
add  a  list  of  the  editions  of  St.  Thomas. — 
Guftav  Mueller,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alexander  Vomel.  Geiftliche  Brief e  aus 
alien  Jahrhunderten  der  chriftlichen  Zcit- 

rechnung.  Barmen.  Emil  Muller. — Here  are 
spiritual  letters,  many  of  them  classical  docu¬ 
ments,  dating  from  the  beginnings  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  well 
represented  with  excerpts  from  St.  Clement, 
St.  Ignatius,  Origen,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Augustine  and  others;  from  the  early 
Middle  Ages  we  have  selections  from  a  wide 
variety  of  authors  including  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  St.  Boniface,  the  Venerable  Bede  and 
Alcuin;  the  Middle  Ages  proper  speak  again 
in  letters  from  St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Anselm, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Hildegard,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  An  under-emphasized  side  of  the 
Renaissance  epoch  speaks  in  the  writings  of 
Ruysbroek,  Tauler,  the  Blessed  Henry  Suse, 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Thomas  a  Kempis  and 
John  Huss.  Then  come  letters  written  by 
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Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Zwingli  and  other  of 
the  Reformers;  but  the  Blessed  Thomas  More 
is  included  too,  and  later  the  erudite  and 
devotional  Fenelon  of  Cambrai.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  contains  letters  from  Protes' 
tant  German  writers  down  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. — Brother  Leo.  Saint  Mary’s 
College,  California. 

•  Dr.  Bruno  Stablein.  Von  Bach'Hdndel  bis 
Pfitzner 'Strauss.  Lahr  i.  B.  Schauenburg. 

1929.  2.40,  2.75  and  3.20  marks. — This  book 
offers,  as  material  for  teaching,  369  motives  and 
themes  exclusively  taken  from  the  vocal  and 
in^rumental  literature  of  Germany  except  for 
five  citations  of  Chopin.  These  short  fragments 
are  arranged  by  key,  and  within  each  key  by 
order  of  their  harmonic  complexity.  The  emo- 
tional  characlter  of  each  key  is  indicated,  and 
each  motive  is  introduced  by  a  short  explana' 
tion.  Some  of  the  themes  are  unvocal,  some 
suffer  from  lack  of  context  or  development 
to  give  them  significance,  but  in  general  they 
are  well  chosen.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view  the  book  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
included  fewer  but  more  extended  citations. — 
Bateman  Edwards.  Princeton  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Schneider.  Ausdruc\swerte  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  Fine  Stilkunde.  Leip' 

zig.  Teubner.  1931.  7.20  marks. — This  book 
is,  like  Strich's  Romanticism  and  Classicism 
and  many  others,  one  whose  inception  dates 
back  to  Wolfflin’s  fundamental  Kunilge' 
schichtliche  Crundbegriffe.  What  Wolfflin  did 
for  the  period  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  in 
art,  namely  to  show  that  certain  laws  or  pat' 
terns  of  Ayle  complement  each  other  and  move 
independently  of  the  particular  article  individ' 
ualities,  something  similar  is  attempted  here 
in  the  realm  of  literature.  The  author  dicin' 
guishes  four  main  categories.  The  fir^  is 
realism  keeping  close  to  the  subjecil'matter, 
the  second  is  transformation,  the  third  is  ^yle  in 
relation  to  the  writer  (subjedtive  and  objective) 
and  the  fourth  is  concerned  with  the  relation 
of  expressions  with  regard  to  each  other, 
among  themselves.  In  each  of  these  four 
groups  of  ^tyli^ic  possibilities  he  observes 
“tension,”  such  as  pla^ic'musical,  smooth' 
coarse  and  so  on. — GuStav  Mueller.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ern^  Alker.  Franz  Grill parzer,  ein  Kampf 
um  Leben  und  Kunft.  Marburg.  Elwert. 

1930.  — ‘In  this  brief  but  judicious  ^udy  of 
the  Au^ian  dramatic  and  poet,  the  author 
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seeks  the  key  to  his  subject’s  personality  in 
the  perilous  deeps  that  lie  hidden  behind  an 
exterior  compact  of  the  sweet'sad  comfort 
of  Au^rian  “Biedermeiertum”  and  the  re' 
fictions  of  a  lower  middle'class  inheritance. 
“.  .  .  .ich  mag  meinen  inneren  Menschen 
nicht  nackt  zeigen,”  wrote  Grillparzer  to 
Katti  Frohlich  in  1826.  In  such  a  personality 
scholars  find  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
spinning  out  of  hypotheses,  for  reading  into 
the  man’s  work  whatever  of  the  man  they 
wish  to  find  there.  Dr.  Alker  sensibly  avoids 
this  sort  of  moon'shining,  with  a  caution 
again^  such  “interpretation”  as  that  which 
attempts  (in  the  “modern”  spirit)  to  read  into 
the  poem  Cherubin  evidences  of  homosexuality. 

The  central  problems  of  Grillparzer’s  dra' 
matic  art  arose  largely  from  the  dualism  with 
which  he  was  constantly  faced.  Drawn 
naturally  to  the  Romantic  and  the  Baroque, 
he  yet  Strove  to  reach  the  Classic.  Not  the 
least  interesting  expression  of  this  Struggle  is 
to  be  found  in  his  many  remarks  on  Shake' 
speare.  “He  tyrannizes  over  my  soul.  And  I 
want  to  remain  free.  I  thank  God  that  he  is 
here,  and  that  it  was  granted  me  to  read  and 
reread  and  to  absorb  him.  But  now  my  efforts 
are  bent  to  forget  him.” — H.  T.  SilverSlein. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

•  Hugo  Bieber.  Goethe  im  XX.  Jahrhun' 
dert.  Berlin.  Volksverband  der  Biicher' 
freunde.  Wegweiser'Verlag.  1932. — Great  men 
in  nearly  every  field  of  art  and  science  Still 
recognize  Goethe  as  the  outstanding  character 
and  master  of  all  literary  activity.  Should  they? 
The  author  finds  that  Goethe  disregarded 
many  important  problems  of  his  day  which 
others  solved.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  master  to 
all  who  followed,  and  modern  humanity  in  all 
its  new  decisive  situations  faces  problems 
which  were  already  faced  by  him.  Modern 
literary  motives  were  first  shown  in  Gotz  and 
Wilhelm  Meifter,  Werther  determined  a  trend 
which  is  Still  present,  FauSl  is  Still  an  inexhaust' 
ible  treasure  representing  all  sides  of  human 
Striving.  Goethe  gave  modern  psychology  and 
biology  problems  to  be  solved  in  years  to 
come.  The  book  contains  a  wide  range  of 
aspects  relating  to  Goethe.  Some  passages 
however,  even  though  very  interesting,  seem 
irrelevant  to  the  proposed  subject.  The 
author’s  language  is  precise,  too  abstract  per' 
haps  at  times. — J.  R.  Becl(.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 
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•  Hartmann  Goertz.  Franl^reich  und  das 
Erlebnis  der  Form  tm  Werl^e  Rainer  Maria 
Rilltes.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1932.  6  and  7.80 
marks.  This  book  gives  more  than  its  title 
promises.  It  is  not  only  a  ^udy  of  French 
“influences,”  but  it  develops  Rilke  as  a  whole, 
so  that  it  can  be  recommended  as  an  excellent 
introduc!tion  to  Rilke's  w’ork.  The  firj^t  part 
show’s  the  early  mystic  and  musical  ^age; 
tranquil  melancholy  and  indefinite  anxiety 
sings  in  that  sweeping  ^orm  and  in  that 
sombre  flood  of  verses;  clouddike  images  are 
^rewn  out  and  flung  away  and  lo^  over  high 
mountains  and  va^  plains  of  feeling  -that 
epoch,  dominated  by  old  Russia,  is  not  without 
a  French  symbol :  Maeterlinck.  Rilke  found  in 
the  French'writing  Fleming  something  deeply 
akin  to  his  own  aspirations:  the  art  of  making 
voiceless  feelings  speak  out  between  the  things 
that  are  outspoken,  the  art  of  making  present 
what  is  absent,  the  blurring  of  sharp  contours 
by  the  ominous  and  overpow’ering  sense  of 
forebodings,  the  art  of  the  pause. 

In  the  second  part  the  central  significance 
of  Rodin  in  Rilke’s  life  is  made  marvelously 
clear.  What  this  year  of  selFchosen  servitude 
mu^  have  meant,  w’hat  burden  and  what 
self'denying  discipline  to  the  untamed  roman' 
tic  infinity  of  Rilke's  art.  “New  Poems,” 
indeed,  mu^  result  from  that  fecund  meeting 
of  utmo^  opposites!  This  heroic  attempt  of 
Rilke's  to  become  a  sculptor  in  words,  to  bend 
his  art  to  the  laws  of  another  art,  nevertheless 
only  bends  but  does  not  break  his  own  ^le. 
The  subjective  has  grown  into,  has  penetrated 
and  fills  out  the  seemingly  so  cruelly  Grange 
and  objedtive  “thing,”  so  that  things  seem  to 
mirror  and  to  reflect  each  other  without  any 
arbitrary  interference.  Baudelaire,  whom  both 
Rodin  and  Rilke  loved  so  much,  appears  to 
find  in  Rilke’s  new  art  that  perfection  for 
which,  in  his  beA  moments,  he  seemed  to 
reach  out. 

Then  comes  the  war  and  the  la^  and 
desolate  time  of  the  Sonette  um  Orpheus  and 
the  Duineser  Elegien,  the  time  of  friendship 
with  Paul  Valery  and  Andre  Gide.  Again 
meeting  of  opposites;  but  this  time  it  is  not 
the  meeting  of  a  disciple  with  a  ma^er,  from 
whom  he  half  unconsciously  hopes  to  receive 
what  he  lacks,  the  discipline  of  a  complemen' 
tary  form.  The  function  of  Gide  is  more  that 
of  a  midwife;  he  aids  in  giving  birth  to  what 
is  already  there.  The  bold  intellectualism  of 
Gide,  who  strains  the  language  to  the  limits 
of  pure  symbolism,  encourages  Rilke’s  my^i- 


cism  to  break  the  limits  of  its  pla^ic  form.  So 
he  returns  on  a  higher  plane  to  the  w’ide  and 
va.^  and  musical  feeling  of  death  and  love  of 
his  beginnings,  but  enriched  by  the  chiselled 
accuracy  of  w’ords.  Everything  becomes 
transparent,  charged  with  meaning,  infinitely 
reflective  and  subjective,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  such  a  way,  that  the  poet  seems  to 
disappear — the  narrow  preoccupation  w’lth  a 
self  w’hich  feels  at  or  out  into  the  w’orld,  has 
faded  aw’ay.  A  highest  possibility  of  lyric 
perfection  has  been  realized.  I  wonder  whether 
the  author  of  this  reliable  ^tudy  on  Rilke  is 
aware  that  he  has  drawn  an  almo^  dialectical 
outline  of  a  dialectical  development?  A  touch 
of  philosophy  would  not  have  harmed  his 
book — but  he  appears  to  think  that  he  is  merely 
recording  “facts.” — Guilav  Mueller.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Heess.  Raabe.  Seine  Zeit  und 
seine  Berufung.  Berlin^Grunewald.  Her' 
mann  Klemm.  1929.  4.50  and  6  marks. — Al¬ 
though  this  analysis  of  a  significant  phase  of 
Raabe's  activity  appeared  over  three  years 
ago  it  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  in 
view  of  the  recently  e^blished  Verein  Raabe' 
Stiftung  (headquarters  Miinchen  8,  Prinzre- 
gentenplatz  16).  This  organization  is  sponsored 
by  the  leading  literary  men  and  women  of 
Germany.  Among  them  one  finds  the  follow¬ 
ing  names:  Werner  Jansen,  Ludwig  Finckh, 
Franz  Karl  Ginzkey,  Gu^av  Frenssen,  Paula 
Grogger,  Isolde  Kurz,  Wilhelm  Schafer,  Her¬ 
mann  Stehr.  The  aim  of  the  Stiftung  is  the 
improvement  of  the  taAe  of  the  German  read¬ 
ing  public  through  the  recognition  of  out- 
Aanding  works  of  contemporary  literature. 
The  following  ^atement  from  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Verein  Raabc'Stiftung  shows  the 
reason  for  its  name :  “Der  Preis  des  deutschen 
Volkes  soil  im  Namen  des  Mannes  verliehen 
werden,  der  dies  Volk  wie  selten  einer  ge- 
liebt  hat — Wilhelm  Raabe.” 

The  ^dy  of  Raabe  by  Wilhelm  Heess  is 
based  on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
author  in  Braunschweig  in  1923  and  1924. 
A  portion  of  the  work  entitled  Wilhelm 
Raabes  politische  und  l(ulturelle  Anschauum 
gen  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ro^cxk  as  a  dissertation  for  the 
docAorate.  Later  the  entire  monograph  was 
revised  and  expanded.  In  its  final  form  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Raabe  literature 
which  deserves  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
college  and  university  library. 
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The  author’s  main  thesis  is  ^ted  in  the 
words:  “So  sehr  das  Gewicht  in  Raabes 
Werken  auf  dem  Reinmenschlichen,  im  Seeli- 
schen  liegt,  also  in  einer  Sphiire  oberhalb  des 
Politischen,  so  i^  doch  darunter  aus  den  bruch' 
^iickhaften  Andeutungen  ein  einheitlicher 
politischer  Wille  erkennbar.”  It  is  this  “poli- 
tischer  Wille”  that  Heess  traces  with  keen 
analysis  through  all  the  important  works  of 
Raabe,  proving  that  Raabe  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  German  people.  “Es  geniigt  nicht 
zu  sagen,  dass  er  grossen  Glauben  und  grosse 
Hoffnungen  in  das  Volk  setzt:  .  .  .  Vielmehr 
er  i^  selb^  ein  Glied  des  Volkes,  er  i^  selb^ 
Stimme  dieses  Volkes.” 

A  portion  of  the  ^tudy  that  should  prove 
mo^  welcome  to  all  ^udents  of  Wilhelm  Raabe 
is  the  chronological  table  of  Raabe’s  works. 
Preceding  the  title  of  each  of  the  numerous 
products  of  Raabe’s  prolific  pen  (Heess  li^s 
seventy'three  titles)  is  the  date  of  its  incep' 
tion  and  completion. — H.  C.  Thurnau.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Theodorich  Kampmann.  Licht  aus  dem 
O^len.  Do^ojewskis  Grunderkenntnisse 
fiber  die  menschliche  Gesellschaft.  Breslau. 
Berg^adtverlag.  1931.  4  30  and  5.50  marks. — 
Bool{s  Abroad  reviewed  several  philosophical 
interpretations  of  Do^oevsky  that  were 
intere^ing  and  Simulating,  such  as  those  of 
Lwanow  and  Thurneysen.  But  they  had  the 
drawback  that  they  more  or  less  presupposed 
acquaintance,  even  intimate  and  friendly 
familiarity  with  the  Supendous  work  of  the 
great  Russian.  The  present  work,  which 
shows  the  result  of  a  life’s  devotion  to  all  the 
material  and  complete  assimilation  of  it,  is 
nevertheless  a  brief  and  clear  real  introduc' 
tion  to  DoSoevsky’s  books  themselves.  The 
problems  present  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be  presented. 
The  author  shows  a  gradual  unfolding  and 
clarification  of  the  problem  of  human  life  in 
three  great  Aages  of  evolution.  Particularly 
sympathetic  is  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
obscurities,  where  the  author  finds  them.  These 
critical  remarks  show  him  as  ma^er  of  his 
material.  The  only  thing  I  find  a  little  bit  odd 
is  this,  that  he  insi^s  on  calling  the  problem 
of  Do^oevsky  “sociological.”  That  term  is 
too  narrow  and  is  con^antly  disrupted  by 
larger  perspectives. — Glu^av  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Dr.  Heinz  Kindermann.  Der  Ro^o^ty 
Goethe.  Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic}{' 

lungsreihen.  Reihe  Irrationalismus.  Bd.  2. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
This  volume  consi^s  of  an  almo^  complete 
collection,  much  of  it  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  Goethe’s  writings  and  letters  during  the 
year,  so  decisive  for  his  own  future  and  for 
that  of  German  literature,  which  he  spent  as 
a  ^udent  in  Leipzig.  Arranged  in  chroncy 
logical  order,  they  enable  us  to  follow  ^ep 
by  ^ep  the  development  of  the  brilliant  boy 
who  arrives  full  of  ideas,  emotions  and  am' 
bitions  at  the  great  university  to  find  himself 
in  a  society  dominated  in  philosophy  by 
Rationalism,  in  art  by  the  Rokoko,  a  society 
in  which  acflions  and  ideas  are  judged  solely 
by  the  Aandard  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
in  which  poetry  is  merely  a  game  with  fixed 
rules  as  to  form  and  subject  matter.  We  see 
him  at  fir^  writing  cleverly  in  the  approved 
manner,  then  dissatisfied,  unhappy,  trying 
vainly  to  make  it  express  his  own  emotions 
and  experiences,  and  finally  revolting  againA 
all  these  bonds  of  tradition  and  reason  (hence 
the  caption:  Irrationalism),  convinced  that 
man  mu^t  be  free  to  follow  the  law  of  his  own 
nature,  and  art  be  free  to  express  all  the  emey 
tions,  aspirations  and  dreams  of  man.  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  though  rather  long  introduction  dis' 
cusses  in  much  detail  the  literary  and  philo' 
sophical  background  of  the  time  and  Goethe’s 
relation  to  it.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  not  only 
by  all  ^udents  and  lovers  of  Goethe,  but  by 
every  one  intere^ed  in  the  psychology  of 
genius. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  Vassar  College. 

•  Wilhelm  Theodor  Runzler.  Die  erflen 
Dramen  des  Andreas  Gryphius.  Erlangen. 

Hofer  und  Gimmert.  1929. — This  doctoral  dis' 
sertation  is  the  work  of  a  professor  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Utah.  It  proposes  to  examine  the 
thought'Content  of  Leo  Armenius,  Catharina 
von  Georgien,  and  Cardenio  und  Celinde,  but 
a  great  deal  more  is  given  into  the  bargain. 
The  reader  wonders  why  a  detailed  record 
of  what  each  important  character  does  and 
says  is  considered  necessary.  It  leads  to  much 
repetition  in  treating  the  personages  separately. 
However,  the  work  is  thorough  and  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  Professor  Runzler’s  final 
conclusions.  From  the  unyielding  fatalism  of 
Leo  Armenius  Gryphius  advanced  to  a  drama' 
tic  representation  of  Divine  intervention  in 
human  affairs  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
amelioration  of  his  pessimism. — W.  A.  W. 
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•  Hans  Wahl  und  Anton  Kippenberg. 

Goethe  und  seine  Welt.  (580  Abbildun' 

gen),  Leipzig.  InsebVerlag.  193a. — Hundreds 
of  glimpses  into  the  va^  world  and  long  career 
of  Goethe  are  afforded  by  the  pictures  of  this 
beautiful  book.  The  poet  himself  appears  more 
than  40  times  among  the  30oodd  human  faces; 
1 38  views  of  landscapies,  cities,  Greets,  houses, 
etc.,  bring  pleasantly  to  life  many  details  of 
the  physical  world  he  knew  intimately;  title 
pages  of  fir^  editions  and  illu^rations  from 
his  works  sugge^  his  larger  world  of  the 
spirit;  and  24  significant  examples  of  his  hand' 
writing  together  with  40  of  his  sketches  keep 
us  in  progressive  touch  with  his  workshop. 
The  representations  of  old  paintings,  sketches, 
etchings  and  engravings  are  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  The  material  is 
arranged  chronologically,  beginning  with 
portraits  of  Goethe’s  di^inguished  ancej^tors 
and  ending  with  the  Weimar  “Fiir^tengruft” 
which  is  symbolically  found  on  the  same  page 
with  a  facsimile  of  the  Chorus  Myfticus. 
Then  follow  60  pages  of  brief  and  appropriate 
elucidations  with  page  references  to  every 
pidlure.  Like  many  Insel'Verlag  books,  this 
one  is  substantially  and  attractively  bound  in 
linen.— W.  A.  W. 

•  Karl  Walter,  Hrsgr.  Zwischen  Rhein  und 

Mosel,  elsdssische  und  lothringische  Dich' 

tung  der  Gegenwart.  Strassburg.  Heitz.  1933. — • 
An  interesting  anthology  of  Alsace'Lorraine 
writers  (including  poetical  prose)  in  and  out 
of  the  two  provinces,  the  non'resident  con' 
tributors  hailing  from  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark  and  America. 
This  tends  to  throw  a  h'ght  upon  Alsace' 
Lorraine’s  contribution  to  world  literature, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  such  writers  as 
Hans  Arp,  the  German  Dadaist,  and  Eugene 
Jolas,  the  American  editor  of  Transition. 
Other  writers  scarcely  less  well  known 
(among  them,  Ivan  Goll)  will  be  found  here. 
The  anthology  has  the  usual  faults  of  those 
based  upon  geography,  its  poetic  quality 
ranging  from  unveiled  imitations  of  the 
rhythm  of  Heidenrdslein  to  such  mature  and 
even  ultra'modem  offerings  as  those  of  Herr 
Arp  and  Mr.  Jolas.  The  most  significant 
feature  of  the  book  is  linguistic.  There  are  a 
number  of  fascinating  dialeCt  bits,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  prose  sketch  by 
Nathan  Katz.  The  problem  of  language, 
indeed — which  language? — appears  to  be 
the  underlying  one  with  the  Alsace'Lorraine 


writer.  This  is  indicated  by  the  prefacing 
quotation  from  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  com' 
pares  the  French  tongue  to  a  beautiful  formal 
garden,  whereas  the  German  is  a  “lordly 
forest.’’  French,  Herr  Schweitzer  would  have 
us  believe,  has  lost  its  “BodenStandigkeit,” 
or  perduring  smack  of  the  soil,  which  German 
has  to  a  greater  degree  retained  (by  which  is  j 
meant,  the  German  provincial  dialedts);  the  i 
latter  tongue  is  more  manifold  in  possibilities,  ' 
richer  in  surprises.  For  the  writer  of  the  twin  < 
provinces,  the  problem  seems  to  be  that  of  * 
Kurils pr ache  versus  Voll{sprache.  One  of  i 
them,  quoted  in  the  editor’s  introdudtion, 
says:  “I  speak,  I  write  French,  but.  .  .  .  but  1 
everything  within  me  that  has  to  do  with 
intimate  personal  experience  and  my  outlook  ) 
on  life  comes  out  involuntarily  and  impetu' 
ously  in  the  German  speech,  the  German  ^ 
word.  How  is  this  curious  circum^ance  to  be 
explained?  Stronger  than  the  mother'speech. . . 

or  the  father'speech  is  the  folk'speech . I 

did  not  as  a  child  speak  literary  German 
(Schriftdeutsch),  but  I  spoke  Alsatian  with  my 
playmates  —a  German  dialedl,  our  racial 
speech.  That  is  enough.  For  it  is  not  the  liter' 
ary  language  (Kunftsprache)  but  the  folk' 
tongue  that  is  the  Wronger.’’  One  wonders 
what  light,  if  any,  this  may  have  to  throw  on 
the  que^ion  of  national  boundaries. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Mirmande,  Drome,  France. 

•  Wilhelm  Widmann.  Hamlet's  Biihnen' 
laufbahn.  Schriften  der  deutschen 
Shakespeare  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz. 
1931.  12.50  and  14.85  marks. — This  volume  is 
a  ^udy  of  the  ^age  hi^ory  of  Hamlet  from 
the  time  of  its  firA  performance  in  Shake' 
speare’s  own  theater  in  1621  up  to  Henry 
Irving’s  laA  appearance  in  the  part  in  1877. 

The  author  takes  up  each  adlor  who  has  made 
a  success  in  the  role  whether  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Holland,  or  even 
the  United  States,  and  discusses  his  concep' 
tion  of  the  part,  the  readlions  of  the  public 
so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  the  opinions  of 
contemporary  critics,  the  acting  version  of  the 
play  used  with  its  omissions  and  sometimes 
additions,  and,  if  it  be  in  a  foreign  language, 
the  value  of  the  translation.  The  book  does 
much  to  sub^antiate  Germany’s  claim  to 
being  the  country  which  mo^  appreciates 
and  loves  Shakespeare — especially  Shake' 
speare  on  the  ^age.  From  the  time  when 
Hamlet  was  firA  introduced  into  the  country 
by  wandering  English  players  early  in  the 
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i  17th  century  up  to  the  present  day,  it  has 
i  formed  part  of  the  repertory  of  every  German 
!  theater  from  Hamburg  in  the  north,  to  Vienna 
I  and  Zurich  in  the  south,  and  the  leading  role 
,  has  been  played  by  every  adtor  of  di^indlion 
I  or  ambition. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  did  space  permit,  to 
j  linger  over  the  Hamlet  parodies,  the  Hamlet 
1  operas,  Germany’s  “Hamlet  fever”  of  1778, 
Hamlet  as  played  by  women,  and  Ophelia  as 
played  by  men,  as  well  as  to  discusss  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  ghoA,  the  grave 
diggers,  the  players'  scene  and  other  difficult 
points  of  charadterization  and  produdtion  have 
been  met  by  different  players  in  different  ages. 
^  But  we  mu^  leave  this  to  the  serious  ^u- 

'  dents  and  producers  of  Shakespeare,  who  will 

all  want  to  ^udy  this  book.  They  will  enjoy 
the  many  reprodudlions  of  contemporary  por- 
traits  of  the  mo^  famous  interpreters  of  the 
title  role,  all  in  co^ume,  and  of  drawings  of 
scenes  from  the  play  which  give  an  idea  of 
the  conception  of  the  other  charadters  as  well 
as  of  the  ^age  settings  peculiar  to  the  time. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
did  not  live  to  finish  his  work,  which  was  to 
have  brought  the  ^udy  down  to  the  present 
day  but  we  may  hope  that  the  editors  of  this 
volume  will  make  use  of  the  material  already 
accumulated  to  carry  the  original  plan  to  com' 
pletition.' — Marian  P.  Whitney.  Vassar  Coh 
lege. 

•  Erich  Ka^ner.  Gesang  zwischen  den  Sttih' 
len.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver lags' An^lt. 
1932.  3.60  marks.-  -I  know  of  no  poet  of  equal 
adtuality  in  Germany.  Everyone  of  these  poems 
hits  the  human  heart,  formulates  in  unforget' 
table  simplicity  the  follies  of  our  time.  Lin' 
gui^ic  pearls,  elegant  but  forceful;  nothing 
wa^ed  (except  perhaps  the  la^  two  ^rophes 
of  Herz  im  Spiegel).  Nothing  that  rings  not 
true.  That  is  wffiy  KaAner  fascinates  from  the 
fir^  line  to  the  laA.  It  means  much  when  in  a 
time  like  ours  a  poet  who  is  laughingly  serious 
but  also  very  seriously  laughing,  can  sell  more 
than  50,000  copies  of  high 'grade  verse'books. 

Since  Bool{s  Abroad  reviewed  Ein  Mann  gibt 
Aus}{unft  KaAner  has  made  progress.  The 
morbid,  perverse  and  decadent  themes  have 
receded,  he  is  more  certain  of  the  essential. 
On  the  other  hand  —am  I  right?— he  seems 
in  danger  of  having  to  live  up  to  his  young 
reputation.  There  are  some  pieces  in  this 
volume  (notably  Die  Ballade  von  Herrn  Stein' 
herz)  where  one  begins  to  suspedt  a  paper' 


origin  and  “die  kleine  Versfabrik.”— Ouildv 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Franz  Werfel.  Das  Reich  Gottes  in 
Bohmen.  Wien.  Paul  Zsolnay  Verlag. 

1930. — -The  Aory  of  this  play  is  based  on  the 
Hussite  revolt  in  Bohemia;  its  protagoni^  is 
the  leader  Prokop.  Opening,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  fifth  adl  of  the  drama,  the  adlion  ushers 
in  the  hero  at  the  height  of  his  career.  The 
papal  forces  have  been  crushingly  defeated, 
and  Prokop  is  ready  to  set  his  Bohemian  house 
in  order.  But  even  at  this  moment  of  triumph 
the  seeds  of  disa^er  are  already  sown.  For 
Prokop,  in  the  greatness  of  his  vision,  moves 
in  a  sphere  alien  to  that  of  his  people.  Sut' 
rounded  by  the  coarse  materialism  of  his 
followers,  the  fretting  loneliness  of  his  wife, 
and  the  secret  unbelief  of  his  mother,  his  is 
the  tragic  isolation  that  leads  swiftly  to 
de^rudlion. 

The  play  is  long,  its  people  are  many,  and 
the  adtion  is  expansive.  Yet  of  this  abundance 
of  material  Werfel  has  made  a  ^ong  unity,  a 
unity  dominated  by  the  charadler  of  a  ^riking 
protagoni^ — the  tragic  figure  of  Prokop  the 
Great. — H.  T.  Silver^tein.  Cambridge,  Mas' 
sachusetts. 

•  Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch.  Das  Ldcheln  der 
Marie  Antoinette.  Leipzig.  Staackmann. 

1932.  3  and  4.20  marks.- — Grace,  charm, 
ffiscination,  a  generous  flavor  of  eroticism,  a 
driving  for  depth  which  is  only  in  part  suc' 
cessful,  breaths  of  the  dying  rococo,  what 
have  you;  it’s  the  same  Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch, 
author  of  numerous  light,  pleasing  romances 
who  has  failed  these  many  years  to  equal  the 
record  set  by  his  Zwdlf  aus  der  Steiermarl{. 
But  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  be 
disappointed.  .  .  Storm  clouds  were  gathering 
when  Jakob  Auberger,  youthful  Viennese 
philosopher'musician,  appeared  at  Versailles 
and  became  a  tutor  of  the  Dauphin.  He  falls 
in  love  with  Marie  Antoinette,  proud,  grace' 
fill,  self-sacrificing  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
His  effort  to  save  her  fails  and  she  will  not 
further  entru^  the  Dauphin  to  him  le^t  he 
become  contaminated  by  Jakob’s  fluent 
Parisian  argot.  The  latter,  however,  leaves 
Paris  with  a  letter  to  Joseph  II,  accompanied 
to  Vienna  by  Marion,  the  queen’s  double. 
Of  course  the  inevitable  illicit  affair  develops, 
and  Jakob  holds  Marion  only  so  long  as  her 
marionette  nature  is  able  to  resi^  the  enticc' 
ments  of  a  wealthy  nobleman.  She  is  handed 
from  one  ari^ocrat  to  another  until  Leopold  II 
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leagues  her  with  Jakob  again  so  that  the  two 
may  try  once  more  to  save  the  queen.  Arreted 
and  imprisoned,  he  meets  the  rapidly  ageing 
Marie' Antoinette  who  gratefully  forces  upon 
him  her  only  treasure:  poison  with  which  to 
cheat  the  guillotine.  In  the  end  Marat  frees 
him  at  the  reque^  of  Marion,  who,  char- 
acteri^ically,  has  become  the  demagogue’s 
mi^ress. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Alfred  Doblin.  Ciganten.  Ein  Abenteuer- 
buch.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1932. — A  new 
version  of  Berge,  Meere  und  Ciganten,  pub' 
lished  in  1924.  The  author  has  made  a  new 
book  because  of  his  changed  attitude  toward 
the  problem  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
machine  and  science  upon  the  held  of  nature. 
In^ead  of  accepting  the  aimlessness  of  exi^' 
ence  in  a  machine  age,  he  admits  the  role  of 
the  will  and  of  faith.  Our  trueA  human  char- 
adteri^ic,  says  Doblin,  is  our  con^nt  agita- 
tion  to  escape  from  the  empty  shell  of  that 
which  has  been  achieved.  Thus,  for  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  present  age  encruited  in  such  a 
shell  he  foresees  success.  The  great  “Aben' 
teuer”  takes  place  in  the  days  when  the  laA 
survivor  of  the  World  War  shall  have  dis' 
appeared  from  the  earth.  The  machine  grows 
in  its  cage,  bursts  the  retraining  bars  and 
takes  possession  of  the  globe.  One  of  its 
triumphs  is  to  free  man  from  the  Biblical  curse 
of  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
“Meki”  fadlories  produce  the  artificial  fats, 
sugars  and  albumens  for  the  Wetem  peoples 
who  have  deserted  the  fields  for  the  great 
cities.  In  the  inevitable  clash  between  Orient 
and  Occident  which  follows,  the  Wet  prevails, 
only  to  find  itself  spurred  on  by  the  urge  for 
a  greater  projedt — to  clear  Greenland  of  its 
ice  and  incidentally  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
pent'up  human  energy.  The  fires  of  Green' 
land’s  volcanoes  clear  away  the  accumulation 
of  centuries,  only  to  uncover  and  revive  the 
monters  of  prehitoric  ages.  But  the  book  ends 
on  a  note  of  optimism  and  idealism. — Mathilde 
Stecl{elberg.  Wetem  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Deutsches  Schicl{sal. 

Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1932. — ^If  you  want  a 
book  that  curdles  your  blood,  if  you  want  to  be 
thrilled  by  heaped  and  exquisite  cruelties  and 
if  you  want  heroes  who  can  ^tand  an  enor' 
mous  amount  of  things  and  who  are  spotless 
knights  without  blame  and  fear,  if  you  want 
to  weep  over  Germany’s  misfortunes  and 
revel  in  Germany’s  infinite  superiority  over 
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the  world  in  general  and  South'Americans  in 
particular,  and  if  you  want  all  that  in  a  ^yle 
of  drained  and  burning  superlatives — take 
Edschmid’s  German  Fate.  That  fate  is  that 
the  heroes  finally  shoot  themselves  for  negroes 
in  Brazilian  trenches.  The  beA  part  of  the 
book  is  the  portrait  of  the  German  ambassador 
in  Bolivia.  I  should  like  to  cut  him  out  of  the 
re^  and  have  him  as  a  short  novel. — -Guftav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma.  1 

•  Ilja  Ehrenburg.  Die  heiligiten  Giiter.  Ro-  j 
man  der  grossen  Interessen.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  manuscript  (originally  called 
The  United  Front)  by  Hans  Ruoff.  Berlin.  Ma' 
lik.  1931.  3.20  and  4.80  marks — Emigre  Ilja 
Ehrenburg  looks  on  the  po^bellum  world  , 
somewhat  as  a  skilled  automobile  mechanic  ‘ 
looks  at  a  car  which  has  been  in  a  wreck.  He 
presents  in  this  novel  the  magnates  who 
represent  the  financial  super^ate  of  world 
tru^s.  He  shows  how  they  druggie  for 
monopolies,  how  they  advise  “international 
conferences,’’  how  they  take  love  where  they 
find  it,  being  after  all  merely  human  beings 
in  spite  of  their  deification  by  a  gullible  public.  | 
He  presents  in  contra^  workers  in  Colombia  * 
dying  like  flies,  fishermen  in  France  brought 
to  terms  by  the  workings  of  economics.  He 
does  his  work  with  irony,  some  grim  flashes 
of  humor,  without  bitterness.  He  projects  a 
capitalistic  financial  world  face  to  face  with 
the  republic  of  workers  of  Russia.  His  method 
results  in  frequent  dull  pages  but,  all  in  all,  1 
in  a  rather  important  contribution  to  the  I 
clinic  of  our  sick  society.  Author  Ehrenburg 
is  Russian,  lives  in  exile  although  not  un' 
sympathetic  to  the  Bolsheviks,  delights  in 
a  realistic  treatment  of  modern  life.  Only 
forty'two  years  old,  Ehrenburg  has  a  rather 
imposing  list  of  books  to  his  credit  in  ficftion, 
travel,  poetry  and  drama. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Paul  Fechter.  Das  wartende  Land.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'AnStalt.  1931. 

7.50  marks. — The  Story  of  a  young  boy  who 
grew  up  in  the  German  East  about  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  process  of  industrialization  and 
the  migration  to  the  cities  began  to  exercise 
their  devastating  influence  on  the  rural  mind 
of  the  German  colonists.  The  Story  is  the 
reflection  of  a  man  who  let  himself  be  carried 
away  by  the  wave  of  civilization  of  the  big 
city,  and  who  now  realizes  what  he  has 
sacrificed  in  giving  up  the  more  simple  life  of 
his  ancestors.  This  spirit  of  the  novel  is  chat' 
aCteriStic  of  the  present  trend  away  from  a 
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bankrupt  over-civilization.  The  ^yle  follows 
the  example  of  the  beA  ^ory  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith 
College. 

•  Franz  Garl  Ginzkey.  Magic  des  Schicl{' 
sals.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  193a.  3  marks. 

— A  delicate  short'^ory  illu^rated  with  ex' 
quisite  and  simple  drawings.  The  theme  is 
chance,  which  in  old  days  would  have  been 
called  Providence.  The  supernatural  and  hidden 
genius  which  seems  to  guide  the  mode^  fate 
of  an  orphan  girl  appears  only  as  a  faint  pet' 
fume  or  glow  of  light,  leaving  a  soft  im¬ 
pression  on  the  gentle  reader’s  mind.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  ^ory  is  soft  and  gentle  too, 
although  it  happens  in  the  mid^  of  our  hard 
times  when  “machines  eat  men.” — Guilav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Margaret  Goldsmith.  Der  Bruder  des  ver- 
loreTien  Sohnes.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1932. 

— “You  know,  I  am  for  the  brother  of  the 
prodigal  son.  Do^oevsky  made  the  prodigal 
sons  intere^ing  to  us,  Freud  taught  us  to 
excuse  their  weaknesses,  in  all  this  we  forgot 
the  brother.”  Thus  one  of  the  charac^ters  ex¬ 
presses  the  purpose  of  this  book,  which  depicts 
one  of  those  characters  who  sacrifice  their 
own  course  of  life  because  conscientiousness 
forces  them  to  ^ep  in  where  others  fail.  The 
theme  is  intere^ing  enough,  but  the  execution 
extremely  matter-of-fact  and  so  replete  with 
action  that  we  cannot  quite  warm  up  to  the 
actors.  Margaret  Goldsmith,  by  the  way, 
is  an  American  who  writes  German  as  well 
as  English. — Ernit  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Rudolf  Greinz.  Das  frdhliche  Dorf.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Staackmann.  1932.  2.50  and  3.50 

marks. — The  prolific  writer  of  merry  Tyrolian 
village  Tories  has  emerged  from  a  silence  of 
several  years  to  present  a  collection  of  tales 
which  combine  all  the  likable  traits  of  his 
preceding  books.  The  world  may  be  beeped 
in  gloom,  but  the  Alpine  landscape  is  as  serene 
as  ever;  its  unsophi^icated  children  find 
happiness  without  “going  places  and  doing 
things.” 

German  peasant  lore  is  often  marred  by 
coarseness  in  the  narrative:  Rudolf  Greinz 
avoids  this  pitfall  without  subtracting  from 
the  humor  of  such  Tories  as  Der  rdtselhafte 
Kapuziner,  a  recommended  palliative  for 
depression  blues. — Germairve  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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•  Wolf  Ju^in  Hartmann.  Fduite!  Hirne! 

Herzen!  Miinchen.  Albert  Langen.  1931. 

4  and  5.50  marks. — This  is  a  remarkably  vivid 
account  of  the  confusion  in  contemporary 
Germany,  violent  party  politics  supported 
by  all  the  depth  of  feeling  that  German  youth 
can  muAer.  It  is  a  book  about  ^udents  and 
discharged  soldiers,  workmen  and  police. 
Besides  the  violent  oratory  that  accompanies 
German  emotion  there  is  much  bloodshed: 
from  private  duelling  between  a  follower 
of  Marx  and  a  supporter  of  imperialism  to 
the  final  battle  at  the  barricades.  Readers  of 
recent  news  dispatches  of  civil  warfare  will 
find  FduSle!  Hirne!  Herzen!  a  fresh  commen¬ 
tary  on  our  mo^  important  current  events, 
for,  as  the  author  points  out,  Germany  has 
been  the  battlefield  for  foreign  armies  and  the 
forum  for  foreign  ideas  and  is  as  surely  beset 
now  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  mo^ 
variant  ideals.  Fau^e  and  Hirne  play  the 
leading  roles  in  this  birring  bcx)k  but  there  is 
^ill  a  part  for  the  Herzen,  though  the  novel 
is  without  a  heroine. — Lyman  R.  Bradley. 
New  York  University. 

•  Franz  Herwig.  Clara  und  Tim.  Breslau. 

Berg^adtverlag.  1932.  5  marks. — Clara 

and  Tim  have  been  married  for  a  number  of 
years.  Tim  has  made  a  fair  success  as  chief 
engineer.  Suddenly  he  leaves  his  home  and 
goes  off  to  commit  suicide.  Clara,  left  with 
a  little  money,  is  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him 
and  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  go  out  for 
a  good  time. 

Tim  does  not  commit  suicide,  in^ead  he 
hides  deep  in  a  foreA  where  he  builds  himself 
a  hut  and  learns  the  joys  of  a  simple  life.  Clara 
meanwhile  is  off  to  Italy  and  to  Switzerland 
where  she  amuses  herself  with  a  lover  or  two. 

Both  find  deception,  but  in  different  ways. 
Clara  discovers  that  freedom  is  not  the  mo^ 
desirable  thing  in  life,  while  Tim  discovers 
that  even  deep  within  his  fore^  retreat  life 
can  seek  him  out  and  make  him  the  cause  of 
misfortune  to  others.  You  cannot  be  free  of 
life,  you  cannot  be  free  in  life,  would  seem  to 
be  the  meaning  of  this  novel.  Tim  calls  upon 
Clara  to  join  him  and  she  goes  with  joy  in 
her  heart.  They  have  found  themselves. 

Excellent  though  the  details  may  be  the 
reader  is  likely  to  be  annoyed  with  the 
multitude  of  suicides  and  murders  in  the 
book.  Moreover  I  for  one  can  not  help  wonder¬ 
ing  if  Clara  and  Tim  will  ever  hit  it  off.  She 
seems  to  be  far  too  indolent  and  flighty,  while 
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he,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  this,  is  a  con' 
firmed  alcoholic.  -Guy  Endore.  Far  Rockaway, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

•  Georg  Hirschfeld.  Die  Frau  mit  den  hum 
dert  Masi{en.  Berlin.  Bong.  1932.  3.50 

and  4.80  marks. — The  conscience  of  the 
actress.  Rose  Andor,  becomes  a  battle'ground 
for  ^rife  between  arti^  and  human  being, 
legitimate  theater  and  moving  pictures,  and 
vocation  and  family  ties.  Rose  finds  in  change 
of  scene  merely  renewed  difficulties  and  in 
hope  only  renunciation.  Hirschfeld  introduces 
several  love  plots,  which  form  separate  inci- 
dents  and  provide  for  the  ^udy  of  theatrical 
life  from  naturalism  to  the  present.  The  au' 
thor's  sympathy  and  evident  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  theater  give 
vitality  to  the  ^ory.  R.  Tyson  Wyckpff. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Walther  von  Hollander.  Schattenf anger. 
Roman  einer  Familie.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 

VerlagS'An^talt.  1932.-  One  year — 1929 — 
the  colder  on  record. 

One  family  Dr.  Kramer's  in  process  of 
disintegration. 

Love  -the  unhappy  and  misdirected  love 
of  Dr.  Kramer;  the  illicit  love  of  his  daughter 
Benita;  the  wholesome  love  of  his  son  Raimund 
for  the  bolshevik  Vera. 

Tragedy — a  re^less,  que^ioning  father 
found  in  the  world  w'ar,  lo^  in  peace;  his  son 
and  daughter,  victims  of  a  raftless  world; 
the  Mecklenburg  boy,  sacrifice  of  a  chaotic 
society. 

Why  you  should  read  Schattenf  anger:  be- 
cause  it  is  written  brilliantly  in  the  philosophic 
vein  which  characterizes  the  “be^  sellers”  of 
America  today — vide.  The  Good  Earth,  The 
Fountain,  Wah'Kon'Tah.  It  is  a  ^yli^ic  mas' 
terpiece. 

The  Author  -  Walther  Georg  Heinrich  von 
Hollander  belongs  to  the  “second  genera' 
tion”  of  poift'war  German  noveli^s.  He  w'as 
born  January  29,  1892,  saw  service  during  the 
war,  received  his  doCtorate,  engaged  in  theat' 
rical  criticism,  w^as  expelled  from  Bavaria  as 
a  “menace  to  public  security”  and  now  lives 
in  Berlin,  a  noveli^  and  critic.  He  began 
writing  in  1924. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Gottfried  Keller.  Der  griine  Heinrich. 

Herausgegeben  und  mit  einer  Einfuhrung 

in  die  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Entwioldungs' 
romans  eingeleitet  von  Dr.  Karl  Hoppe.  Leip' 

J-  J-  Weber.  1929.  6  marks. — This  edi' 


tion  of  Keller's  autobiographical  novel  is 
prefaced  by  a  very  good  hi^ory  of  the  “Ent' 
wicklungsroman.”  Dr.  Karl  Hoppe  discusses 
three  great  periods  in  its  development.  Fir^, 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  transition 
period,  the  ideal  of  culture  was  objective, 
and  the  chief  object  was  religion.  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach'sParzi/al  represents  this  type. 
The  second  period  has  an  individual  and  sulv 
jeCtive  goal;  it  finds  expression  in  the  rational' 
ism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  third 
period  concerns  itself  with  the  relation  of  man 
to  society;  its  aim  is  an  education  that  will 
enable  the  individual  to  be  of  service  to  his 
fellow'men.  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meifter  and 
Der  griine  Heinrich  are  the  out^nding  ex' 
amples  of  this  type. 

It  seems  regrettable  that  this  excellent  edi' 
tion  should  be  so  difficult  to  read  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  type.— Ruth  J.  Hof' 
richer.  Vassar  College. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Haus  der  Genesung. 

Braunschweig.  Georg  We^ermann.  1932. 
3.80  and  4.80  marks. — This  novel  is  not  merely 
entertaining.  Through  the  opinions  of  the 
central  figure,  the  gardener  of  the  Grotzen' 
bach  sanitarium,  the  author  evaluates  the 
hypochondriacs  who  inhabit  the  in^itution 
and  the  quacks  who  administer  it. 

Schamweber,  the  gardener,  is  a  young  man 
whose  experiences  in  life  and  war  have  given 
him  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  skeptically. 
His  complete  sanity  and  good  health  cause 
him  to  treat  the  gue^s  of  the  sanitarium  a  little 
intolerantly.  The  patients  comprise  a  variety 
of  types:  a  social  worker,  a  dancer,  a  gymna^, 
a  medical  ^udent,  all  of  these  women  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  suffering  from  nervous 
and  physical  disorders  but  who,  in  the  la^ 
analysis,  suffer  only  maladju^ments  to  life  and 
the  other  sex;  a  poet,  an  arti^,  a  culti^,  a 
^ate  secretary,  a  malaria  vi(ftim,  men  with 
eccentric  and  perverted  philosophies  of  life. 

The  J!tyle  of  the  novel  is  characterized  by 
fine  description  and  clever  satire,  and  the  book 
never  ceases  to  be  intere^ing  to  the  reader 
who  appreciates  subjedl  matter  of  this  kind. 
Whether  it  is  the  type  of  book  to  appeal  to  the 
varied  ta^es  of  a  general  public,  is  another 
matter. — Dorothy  Schmidt.  Chicago. 

•  Josef  Lenhard.  Mensch  unterm  Hammer. 

Berlin.  Biicherkreis.  1932.  4.30  marks. — • 
Lenhard  the  proletarian  trikes  weightily  at 
society  in  this  his  fir^  novel,  crammed  with 
dismal  experiences.  Kilian  Narr  (significant 
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name!),  ill-used  younger,  becomes  the 
champion  of  his  class.  Wretched  impover¬ 
ished  family;  father,  religious  fanatic,  later 
insane;  mother  somewhat  lighthearted,  but 
sincerely  good;  6rA  confliclls  with  ^upid 
brutal  pastor;  his  belief  in  God  shaken;  thrown 
into  the  world,  Kilian  receives  the  knocks  and 
blows  of  society:  does  not  under^nd  the 
world,  its  inju^ice,  its  compromises;  daggers 
from  job  to  job,  from  fac^lory  to  friAory :  always 
the  loser  because  of  ^raightforwardness, 
aggressive  opposition  to  the  inequities  of  the 
social  ^rudlure;  ever  inquisitive  and  am¬ 
bitious,  yet  irresponsible  and  lazy;  facing  the 
sordid  realities  of  life,  yet  unmarred:  prosti¬ 
tutes,  incest,  juvenile  debauch,  abortion,  ille¬ 
gitimate  offspring  (even  of  his  mother);  life; 
a  Struggle  for  existence  and  possession;  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  brighter:  his  love  affairs  with 
employer's  daughter;  his  clandestine  relations 
with  Betty  (his  only  happiness!!)  and  mar¬ 
riage.  .  .  later  bitter  privations,  lack  of  work: 
counterfeit  money  and  jail;  comes  war  with 
its  bestial  ferocity  (surpasses  Remarque  and 
Renn  in  his  passionate  dramatization  of  human 
misery);  God  does  not  create  man,  man 
creates  God;  crippled,  Kilian  anew  tries  to 
gain  a  place  for  himself  for  his  family.  .  .  . 
but  no — -laborer,  proletarian  muSt  remain 
laborer,  proletarian.  A  realistic  slice  of  life, 
dramatic,  clash  between  capital  and  labor, 
laborer  against  laborer:  Still  not  “Tendenzli- 
teratur.” — Louis  P.  Wocrner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Peter  Mendelssohn.  Schmerzliches  Ar)^a- 
dien.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1932. — A  Ger¬ 
man  boy  born  in  the  Argentine  endeavors  to 
adjust  and  acclimatize  himself  to  community 
life  in  a  country  boarding  school  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance:  lonesomeness  and  queemess  of 
environment,  climate,  associates,  .  .  .factions, 
jealousy,  and  hostility  from  other  boys  chang¬ 
ing  slowly  into  admiration,  and  after  some  real 
fights  into  friendship.  Then  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
ventures  with  a  small  “gang,”  the  “Rauber,” 
and  love  for  a  lady,  held  by  an  old  sensual 
count  in  his  caStle;  the  boy’s  adventurous 
bravery  freeing  this  lady  from  a  brutal  as¬ 
sailant  at  the  critical  moment  is  not  convincing. 
The  entire  tale  is  somewhat  slow-moving; 
hardly  any  excitement,  little  plot,  although 
the  intricate  and  intimate  small  problems  of 
the  “Argentinier”  are  sensed  beautifully. — 
Louis  P.  Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  GuStav  Renker.  Das  Tier  im  Sumpf. 

Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932.  4.50  and  6.50 

marks. — What  lifts  this  work  beyond  the  level 
of  a  well-told,  in  fadt  very  intriguing  adventure 
^ory  is  the  revolt  again^  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  lo^  in  pettiness,  sham,  and 
egotism.  Thus  the  flight  of  two — unmarried — ■ 
young  people  into  the  jungles  of  Africa  and 
the  fanta^ic  but  mo^  reali^ically  described 
hunt  of  the  brontosaur — giant  of  the  Trias 
forgotten  by  death — becomes  fraught  with 
symbolic  meaning.  But  Ralph  Hausen,  the 
intrepid  hunter,  dies  in  this  fight  with  the 
“giant  of  the  swamp”  and  the  task  devolves 
upon  his  son,  who  grows  up  in  the  freedom 
and  innocence  of  nature,  far  removed  from 
the  poisonous  breath  of  cities,  protected  and 
reared  by  the  woman  who  bore  him  and  by 
a  physician  who,  like  Albert  Schweitzer, 
devotes  his  work  of  human  love  to  the  natives 
of  the  Mlavi  jungles.  It  is  not  a  great  work, 
but  it  is  fascinating  reading. — Ernft  Feise. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Edith  Grafin  Salburg.  Sus\a — Susanne. 

Ein  Lebensbild  aus  Bohmen.  Leipzig. 

Hammer-Verlag.  1929.  5  marks. — The  plot 
of  this  ^ory  is  trite:  Suska,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  German  father  and  a  charming 
Slavonic  mother,  refuses  a  Czech  lover  and 
marries  a  gcxxl-for-nothing  German  Au^rian. 
Disillusioned  and  divorced,  she  lives  on  her 
father’s  e^te  in  the  new  Czecho-Slovakian 
republic,  trying  to  keep  the  “German  soul” 
alive  in  her  peasants  without,  however, 
antagonising  the  Slavonic  rulers  of  the 
country.  She  remains  noble  and  sweet  through 
all  her  trials. 

The  ^ory  is  not  the  significant  part  of  the 
novel.  It  may  be  read  with  profit  on  account 
of  its  setting.  The  author  evidently  is  familiar 
with  the  different  and  differing  strata  of  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  population.  Her  accounts  of 
life  in  the  circles  of  the  AuArian  nobility  are 
amusing,  and  her  picture  of  the  Czech  peas¬ 
antry  and  the  new  Czech  intelligentsia,  as 
well  as  that  of  opposing  German  minority, 
seem  a^onishingly  unbiased. — Ruth  J.  Hof' 
richer.  Vassar  College. 

•  Friedrich  Schreyvogel.  Tri^an  und  Isolde. 

Leipzig.  Staackmann  Verlag.  1930.  3.30 

and  5.20  marks. — In  a  dashing  sparkling  ^yle 
Schreyvogel,  young  Au^rian  writer,  presents 
the  twentieth  century  version  of  Tri^an  and 
Isolde — of  unbridled  erotic  license.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  same  old  one,  only  more  primitive. 
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barbaric,  brutal . reflecting  the  ever' 

changing  world,  our  heartless  mechanization 
of  all  ac!tivity.  .  .  .  automobile  manufaciture 

. record  breaking  ha^e.  Mark  is  the 

personification  of  the  machine  age,  unrivalled 
king  in  the  European  automobile  market; 
Tristan,  muscular  and  brawny,  the  undisputed 

ma^er  sprinter;  Isolde,  curious,  idle,  vain . 

Everything  at  top  speed.  .  .  rise  of  Mark  and 
Tristan,  ....  the  love  venture.  .  .  .  the 
“Liebe^od”.  .  .  .  swift  and  unexpetited  turns 
— ^modern  civilization!-- Louis  P.  Woerner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Irmgard  Spangenberg.  Der  Gefiirchtete. 
Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  VerlagsgC' 

sellschaft.  1932.  3.75  marks. — It  takes  a  certain 
courage  and  better  than  average  ability  to 
weave  a  readable  ^ory  around  a  type  that  has 
become  almo^  as  unpopular  in  Germany  as  it 
has  long  been  abroad:  The  Prussian  junker. 
Well  fulfilling  these  requirements,  the  author 
has  drawn  a  ruthless  picture  of  an  autocrat 
who  rules  his  family  and  servants  with  an  iron 
hand.  The  man  is  not  a  deliberate  villain,  but 
simply  the  product  of  a  class  which  seems  to 
li^  heel  clicking,  hand  kissing,  and  landing 
at  attention  as  the  main  duties  of  a  “Kavalier,” 
brutality  and  philandering  as  his  prerogatives. 

The  beauties  and  activities  of  Jorindental, 
the  kingdom  of  this  feudal  lord,  are  described 
with  a  skill  that  only  a  writer  familiar  with 
such  surroundings  can  achieve. — Germaine  A. 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Die  verborgene 
Hand.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1932.  5.40 

marks. — Fourteen  hi^orical  Tories  “for  GexI 
and  fatherland.”  Prophets  and  prote^ant 
heroes  change  with  great  patriotic  figures  like 
Gu^v  Wasa.  Hi^ory  told  with  enthusiasm, 
arti^ic  skill  and  profound  conviction.  This 
certainty  to  detect  where  good  and  bad  is  in 
hitorical  life  may  have  a  refreshing  effect  on 
readers  who  are  tired  of  all  sorts  of  smart 
relativisms.  The  t;ories  are  not  equal  in  value. 
They  are  bet  where  the  author  finds  his  own 
convictions  mot  unequivocally  embodied  in 
his  material.  They  become  weak  and  doubtful, 
when  the  reader  feels  the  effort  of  making  hitor- 
ical  and  philosophical  ends  meet,  notably  in 
Alexander  the  Great  who  is  to  be  converted 
on  his  deathbed  to  biblical  wisdom. — Gndav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rudolf  von  Tavel.  Schweizer  daheim  und 
draussen.  Novellen.  Bern.  Francke.  1932. 


7.50  Swiss  francs. — Real  Swiss  patricians, 
soldiers  under  foreign  banners,  peasants 
battling  for  home  and  fatherland  revive  our 
interet  in  the  pat  of  Europe's  oldet  republic. 
Theterli  vom  Wendelsee  is  a  tale  of  an  advem 
turous  escape  from  forced  convent  seclusion. 
Style  and  syntax  harmonize  with  the  hitor' 
ical  background,  the  battle  of  Murten.  Urs 
Fran}{husers  Abenteuer,  the  adventures  of 
Frankhuser,  humble  schoolman,  secretary  to 
a  poet  nobleman,  brave  soldier  in  the  Nethet' 
lands,  savior  of  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant's 
daughter  and  recipient  of  great  wealth, 
finally  marrying  the  maiden  of  his  dreams.  .  .  . 
a  tubborn  Swiss  miller's  only  child.  Der  Land' 
graf  und  sein  Sohn  is  a  dramatic  picture  of 
America's  colonial  days,  its  trifes,  problems, 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  a  Swiss  in  South  Carolina 
fighting  to  a  finish  for  a  loA  cause,  his  shame' 
ful  return  to  a  provincial  community.  Chridens 
Chrigi  is  the  gigantic  druggie  of  generations 
for  a  lo^  e^ate,  its  realization  at  the  moment, 
when  Chrigi,  the  boy  heir,  loses  his  life  in 
defense  of  his  country. Balz  Turlidoc}{,der  Gre' 
nadier  lives  through  the  thrills  and  sorrows  of 
the  Swiss  guard  in  the  Paris  of  Napoleon. 
Narratives  interrupted  too  often  by  peda' 
gogical  contemplations  and  advice  to  the 
younger  generation.  .  .  .  Pe^alozzi  and  Jerc' 
mias  Gotthelf  ever  present — but  not  their  nar' 
rative  gift. — Louis  P.  Woerner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Siegfried  von  der  Trenck.  Der  Stier  und 
die  Krone.  Die  Pod  des  wahrhaftigen 

Menschen  Peter  Karger.  Gotha.  Leopold 
Klotz.  1933.  5.60  marks. — Real  in  the  sense 
in  which  Carlyle  used  the  word  is  this  anal' 
ysis  of  the  soul  of  Peter  Karger,  of  Teufels' 
drockh,  of  every  man.  With  a  reality  not 
derived  from  sensuous  ^andards,  the  reader 
is  carried  through  thought  experiences  of  his 
own  spiritual  life  and  plunged  into  a  Berg' 
sonian  ^udy  of  consciousness  and  exigence 
in  terms  of  life  rather  than  things,  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  corporeal,  the  ego  as  attain' 
ing  freedom  through  a  combination  of  Ruskin's 
renunciatory  devotion  and  Carlyle's  annihila' 
tion  of  self.  Problems  of  brutality  and  spiritual' 
ity,  the  ego  and  necessity,  urge  and  duty,  evil 
and  good,  origin  and  fate  meet  the  reader  and 
affect  him  profoundly. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{off. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Ludwig  Tiigel.  Die  Treue.  Berlin.  Kiepen' 
heuer.  1932.  2.90  and  3.80  marks. — Fir^ 

a  reali^ic  pi(fture  of  war,  horrors,  bravery. 
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duty,  friendship,  enthusiasm;  Boodevar,  un- 
assumingly  consoling  and  comforting  comrades 
and  their  families  is  the  hero.  Johannes  Schreck 
falls  (unindentified);  letters  apparently  from 
his  bride  are  found  by  Boodevar.  .  .  no  address 
given ;  years  after  war,  Grange  meeting  between 
Boodevar  and  Bretum  family.  .  .  .  Luise  Bre- 
turn,  pathological  case,  with  an  unshaken  faith 
in  Hannes’  return,  haunted  by  his  shadow, 
demands  the  queered  things  of  Boodevar: 
hardly  acquainted,  Boodevar  mu^  remain  at 
her  father’s  mansion;  soon  betrothed,  half  of 
the  e^te  is  forced  on  him  by  the  father; 
irresponsible  utterences  and  escapades  by 
Luise  to  meet  Hannes;  undying  love  for 
Hannes  and  sensual  indulgence  with  Boodc' 
var;  gho^  of  Hannes  and  dual  exigence,  a 
completely  deranged  mind  ending  in  the 
asylum.  A  ^ange  tale  of  “Treue,”  of  unfailing 
and  undying  love  told  mo^  absorbingly. — 
Louis  P.  Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Wettlauf  mit 
der  Rose.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Vet' 

lagsgesellschaft.  1932.  3.75  marks. — His  iden^ 
tity  and  mother  language  forgotten,  Banaschi, 
a  German  war  prisoner,  is  marooned  in  a 
Russian  village  and  has  gone  native.  Fleeting 
childhood  memories  begin  to  ^ir  in  him  after 
the  shock  caused  by  the  death  of  his  Russian 
wife  and  son,  and  these  brief  lapses  into  his 
former  self  cry^allize  mo^ly  around  a  rose- 
colored  velvet  dress  he  wore  as  a  boy.  Hence 
the  pic!turesque — if  somewhat  far  fetched — 
title  of  the  book. 

The  narrative  is  fascinating  as  it  unfolds 
a  profusion  of  misadventures  and  comic  inci¬ 
dents  on  the  long  trek  which  takes  Banaschi 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  a  Vienna  sanatorium 
and  culminates  in  a  family  reunion  in  a  small 
German  town.  The  process  of  the  veteran’s 
gradual  readju^ments,  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  other  quaint  characters  in  the  ^ory  are 
expertly  dealt  with,  but  all  the  dialogue,  on 
the  other  hand,  sounds  as  if  it  had  been 
gleaned  in  a  psychopathic  ward. — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Wegner.  Verbluten' 
des  Deutschland.  Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

Arminius-Verlag.  1931.  4.50  marks. — This 
novel  contains  dialogues  on  political  economy 
and  the  indu^rial  situation  of  Germany  rather 
than  a  plot.  Action  and  characterization  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  but  help  to  enliven  the 
theoretical  discussion,  which  ^arts  out  in 
animated  fashion  but  in  the  long  run  becomes 
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somewhat  lame  and  tedious,  especially  since 
the  views  set  forth  are  neither  new  nor 
original  nor  entirely  consi^ent.  The  hero  of 
the  novel  is  again^  the  materiah’^ic  hberalism 
of  the  laissez-faire  type  but  at  the  same  time 
opposes  pro  rata  reduction  of  output  in  his 
own  facflory.  It  is  also  characfteri^ic  for  this 
slightly  muddled  thinking  that  sociah’^ic 
methods  (which  begin  to  be  considered  by  our 
indu^riali^s  the  world  over  with  much 
friendlier  eyes)  are  termed  “der  alte  Preussen- 
gei^.’’  Sometimes  it  seems  the  world  is  really 
progressing — but  is  afraid  to  admit  it. — Ern^ 
Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Otto  Bernhard  Wendler.  Laubenf{olonie 
Erdenglucl{.  Berlin.  Bucherkreis.  1931. 

4.80  marks. — I  cio  not  know  to  what  degree  the 
author  of  Soldaten  Marieen  became  known 
as  the  result  of  that  war  novel,  but  I  suspecil 
that  his  popularity  and  feme  were  somewhat 
limited.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  risk¬ 
ing  the  progno^ication  that  his  new  novel 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  spoken  with  a  great 
deal  of  resped,  not  only  in  Germany  but  else¬ 
where.  In  the  fird  place,  it  is  not  every  author 
who  can  so  successfully  and  so  completely 
discard  one  theme  and  enter  upon  another; 
Laubenl{olonie  Erdenglucl{  has  little,  if  anything 
in  common  with  Wendler’s  fird  novel.  This 
is  the  simple,  rather  quiet  dory  of  the  lives,  or 
more  exactly  a  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
typical  members  of  the  German  proletariat. 
As  background  for  his  dory  the  author  has 
chosen  the  environment  of  a  garden  colony 
near  a  large  city  which  might  easily  be  Berlin. 
Here  we  are  privileged  to  come  into  contadl 
with  unpretentious,  plain,  honed  people 
whose  lives  are  concerned  with  little  except 
the  fundamentals  of  exidence.  These  are 
surely  living  people  that  the  author  describes; 
the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  their  lives  are  told 
with  realidic  force  yet  with  redraint.  There  is 
no  hint  of  sentimentality  or  propaganda  in 
the  telling  descriptions  of  the  effedts  of  un¬ 
employment  on  these  people  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  unemployment  which  is  apparent 
throughout  the  novel  mud  have  been  born, 
if  not  of  personal  experience,  at  lead  of  close 
contadt  with  many  people  who  have  had  such 
experience.  We  cannot  offer  the  author  higher 
praise  than  to  say  that  his  dory  ought  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  very  people  about  whom  he 
writes. — J.  Periam  Danton.  Chicago. 

•  Emd  Zahn.  Der  Fdhrmann  Adrian 
Risch.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
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Anhalt.  1932.  4.80  marks. — A  ^udy  of  two 
contracting  personalities.  Adrian  Risch,  deep, 
sincere  and  genuine,  falls  incurably  in  love  with 
Liddy  Bremmer.  She,  gay,  irresponsible,  and 
pleasure-loving,  cannot  respond  to  this 
tremendous  love  but  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  it  in  time  of  need.  Her  family,  brought 
near  to  starvation  when  she  carelessly  loses 
her  position,  is  threatened  with  dispossession. 
Liddy  turns  in  vain  to  ConCtanz,  her  young, 
super6cial  lover;  then,  in  desperation,  appeals 
to  Adrian  for  help.  He  grants  it  willingly  and 
then,  presumptuously  enough,  begins  plans 
for  their  marriage.  But  the  beautiful  Liddy, 
unwilling  to  become  the  wife  of  a  ferryman- 
farmer,  reverts  to  her  old  friends  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  pleasure.  Once  again  she  turns  to  Adrian 
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for  assistance.  This  time  they  are  married. 
With  carefully  planned  actions  and  words 
Adrian  Strives  to  teach  this  child  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  world.  His  goodness  and  undying 
patience,  surpassed  only  by  his  great  love,  at 
last  win  from  her  respeCt,  admiration,  and 
genuine  love.  The  author’s  deep  understanding 
of  human  nature  is  evident.  His  treatment  of 
nature  is  at  once  realistic  and  symbolic.  The 
pure  h'ght  of  the  moon  upon  the  w^ater  holds 
Liddy  enchained  as  do  the  pure,  kind  aCts  of 
Adrian.  The  influence  of  Gottfried  Keller 
seems  unmistakable.  An  idealistic  Story  suf¬ 
fused  with  Schonheit  und  Poesie;  a  new  mas¬ 
terpiece  by  a  recognized  author. — Elynore  E. 
Schneider.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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•  Antonio  S.  Pedreira.  Bihliografia  puertO' 
rriquena  (1493-1930).  Madrid.  Hernando. 
1932.  $1.50  and  $2.00. — The  need  of  a  com¬ 
plete  Porto  Rican  bibliography  has  been  felt 
by  every  Student  of  Hispanic  America. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  the 
gap  but  always  with  scant  success.  Sr.  Pedrei¬ 
ra  has  fulfilled  this  need  with  his  splendid 
work,  Bibliografia  puertorriquena,  the  firSt 
volume  published  of  Monograftas  de  la  Uni' 
versidad  de  Puerto  Rico,  a  well  edited  and 
handsomely  bound  book  of  XXXII  plus  709 
pages.  It  includes  every  work  of  importance 
written  by  Porto  Ricans  and  likewise  works 
by  foreigners  concerning  Porto  Rico  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  island  from  1493  to  1931.  It  deals 
with  every  conceivable  subjeA,  classified 
under  eleven  general  headings:  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  Sources;  General  Information;  Natural 
Hi^ory;  Public  Health;  Social  Economics; 


Government  and  Political  Hi^ory;  Religious, 
Social  and  Cultural  Organizations;  History  of 
Porto  Rico;  Literary  Hi^ory :  Miscellanea 
and  Appendix. 

This  work  is  also  praiseworthy  for  the 
skilfulness  and  scholarly  manner  in  which  the 
author  deals  with  a  difficult  bibliographical 
imbroglio,  the  allocation  of  thousands  of  cards, 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  carefulness 
of  the  author,  might  have  de^royed  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work. 

In  a  book  of  such  a  nature  one  should  expedt 
some  errors  and  the  Bibliografia  puertorri' 
quena  is  not  an  exception,  but  those  found  in 
it  are  trivial  and  detract  little  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  completeness  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
conscientious  piece  of  scholarship  which 
will  not  only  be  serviceable  but  indispensable 
to  the  growing  number  of  ^udents  of  Porto 
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Rican  intereAs. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marcelino  Domingo.  La  escuela  en  la 
Republica.  La  Obra  de  ocho  meses.  Madrid. 
M.  Aguilar.  1932.  7  pesetas. — De^rudion  of 
illiteracy  in  Spain  has  always  been  a  paramount 
program  of  Republicans  and  the  Fir^  Miniver 
of  Education  in  the  second  Republic  in  this 
valuable  book  sets  forth  the  problem  and  how 
the  Republic  seeks  to  solve  it. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Higinio  Noja  Ruiz.  Gandhi  animador  de 
la  India.  Valencia.  Biblioteca  de  “E^U' 

dios.”  1932.  1.50  pesetas. — The  purpose  of 
this  little  work  is  twofold :  to  draw  a  portrait 
of  Gandhi,  to  give  an  account  of  events  that 
are  taking  place  in  India,  their  causes  and 
their  possible  consequences.  Newspaper  in- 
formation  is  completely  discarded  because 
this  source  is  largely  British'controlled  and 
hence  prejudicial  to  the  “Grange  little  brown 
man”  and  his  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  accounts  of  travelers  on  the  subject, 
especially  A.  Fernandez  Arias’  book  La  India 
en  llamas,  are  accepted  as  unimpeachable 
hi^orical  documents.  Who  the  other  travelers 
are  besides  Fernandez  Arias  is  not  made 
known,  nor  has  the  author  apparently  taken 
advantage  of  such  reliable  Gandhiditerature 
as  the  books  by  Romain  Rolland  and  C.  F.  An' 
drews.  Noja  Ruiz  feels  that  by  generalizing 
and  popularizing  little  known  or  misunder- 
Aood  facJls,  so'called,  he  is  paying  an  “hone^o 
tribute  a  la  verdad.”  He  has  a  deep  sympathy 
for  Gandhi  and  a  deep  hatred  towards  Great 
Britain  and  all  that  she  has  done  in  India. 
Not  the  factual  information,  since  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  American  reader  is  more  en' 
lightened  on  the  que^ion  than  his  Spanish 
comrades,  but  the  free  expression  of  personal 
opinions  is  what  makes  the  work  intere^ing 
for  us. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern 
University. 

•  J.  Joaquin  Diaz'Gonzalez.  /Tu  eres  escla' 
vo!  Barcelona.  Araluce.  1932. — A  history 

of  slavery  in  antiquity  which  seeks  to  compress 
itself  into  295  pages  mu^  grievously  ^rain  the 
doubtful  capacity  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
temperament  for  brevity.  As  it  is,  Sr.  DiaZ' 
Gonzalez  devotes  69  pages  to  slavery  in 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  India,  China,  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  an  all'too'brief  25  to  Greek  slavery, 
and  the  remaining  two'thirds  of  the  volume 
to  slavery  among  the  Romans.  He  has  done 
little  more  than  sketch  the  outlines  of  his  sub' 
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jedt,  using,  with  the  exception  of  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  Hammurabi’s  code,  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead,  the  Old  TeAament,  and  a 
handful  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  only 
secondary  sources  such  as  Wallon’s  great 
work  on  slavery  in  ancient  times.  He  adds 
pradtically  nothing  to  the  present  ^ate  of 
information  on  this  important  subject,  gives 
no  reasons  other  than  those  already  known  for 
the  rise  of  slavery;  but  he  performs  a  modeA 
service  in  bringing  together  the  main  fadls 
in  brief  and  popular  form. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  the  scholar,  who  will 
be  annoyed  by  the  author’s  habit  of  often 
citing  and  quoting  modern  works  without 
reference  to  writer,  book  or  page,  and  giving 
figures  for  slave'populations  without  specify' 
ing  the  exadt  period.  The  volume  is  well' 
illu^rated  with  sepia  reproductions  which 
include  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  well  as  famous 
paintings  of  slaves,  such  as  the  Aesop  of 
Velazquez. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Alboroto  y  motin  de  Mexico  del  8  de  junio 
de  1692.  Relacion  de  Don  Carlos  de  Si' 

giienza  y  Gongora  en  una  carta  dirigida  al 
almirante  Don  Andres  de  Fez.  By  Irving  A. 
Leonard.  Mexico.  Talleres  graficos  del  Museo 
Nacional  de  Arqueologia,  Hi^oria  y  EtncK 
grafia.  1932. — This  letter  of  the  famous 
SigCienza  y  Gongora  is  the  mo^  detailed  and 
intere^ing  account  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Indians  of  New  Spain  in  1692.  The  document 
treats  the  disa^ers  of  that  memorable  year 
which  caused  re^lessness  among  the  people. 
An  actual  food  riot  occurred,  the  mob  sut' 
rounded  the  public  granary  of  the  capital  and 
Parted  fires,  and  the  viceregal  palace  was 
burned. 

Professor  Leonard  has  carefully  ^udied  the 
document  with  copious  editorial  notes  which 
explain  various  mi^akes  of  diction  and  orthog' 
raphy  in  the  original  text.  In  the  editorial  notes 
there  is  an  abundance  of  valuable  material 
obtained  from  the  archives  of  Spain,  which 
furnish  information  on  many  points.  The 
letter  published  is  a  signed  copy  of  the  original 
which  was  loA;  it  was  used  in  the  Bancroft 
Library.  There  is  an  appendix  containing  docu' 
ments  relative  to  the  subject  and  a  biblio- 
graphy. — Lillian  EUelle  Fisher.  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women. 

•  Alfonso  Taracena.  Francisco  I.  Madero 
y  la  verdad.  Mexico.  Bolivar.  1933. — A  46 

page  booklet  consi^ing  of  reprints  of  articles 
which  appeared  originally  in  El  Excelsior  of 
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Mexico  City  and  in  which  the  author  vigor' 
ously  defends  the  public  record  of  Madero 
again^sl  the  attacks  of  Vietoriano  Salado  Alva- 
rez;  and  its  varied  produ»jts— excited  polemic 
and  hi^orical  anecdote — will  some  day  be  of 
service  to  the  hi^orian  of  the  Mexican  Revolu' 
tion. — T.  D. 

•  Eduardo  Garcia  del  Real.  Jose  de  San 
Martin,  Libertador  de  la  Argentina  y 

de  Chile,  Protedor  del  Peru.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — “Presiento  que  Amc' 
rica  no  olvidara  el  dia  que  nos  abracemos,” 
wTote  San  Martin,  announcing  his  visit  to 
Bolivar.  Prophetic  words,  although  not  in 
the  sense  that  the  writer  intended  them. 
From  the  interview  in  Guayaquil  resulted 
eclipse  for  one  man  and  the  resounding  title 
of  “Liberator  of  America”  for  the  other. 

Sr.  Garcia  del  Real's  biography  is  one  of  the 
very  few  attempts  since  Mitre  to  render  a 
tardy  ju^ice  to  San  Martin.  It  is  unfortunate, 
in  a  way,  that  its  publication  coincides  so 
nearly  with  that  of  Jose  Pacifico  Otero's 
monumental  work,  beside  the  four  tomes  of 
which  the  slim  volume  of  the  professor  at  the 
University  of  Madrid  will  look  insignificant 
indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  tone 
of  pedantry  which  creeps  in  and  the  lack  of 
animation  in  the  telling,  for  in^nce,  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Andes,  will  counteract:  what 
popular  appeal  it  gains  in  the  discussion  of 
intere^'tickling  queAions  such  as  the  old  one 
of  iespanol  0  americano?  (Herein  Alps'scaling 
Hannibal  takes  his  place  beside  San  Martin 
in  the  gallery  of  Spanish  heroes). 

In  other  words,  a  biographical  “entree,” 
neither  “hors  d'oeuvre”  nor  “piece  de  resis' 
tance.” — T.  D. 

•  Marques  de  Lema.  Cdnovas  0  el  hombre 
de  eftado.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1931. 

5  pesetas. — Conde  de  Romanones.  Sagafta  0  el 
politico.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1930.  5  pesetas. 
— The  volumes  noted  are  two  of  an  intere^ing 
collection  of  Lives  of  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Americans  of  the  T^ineteenth  Century.  They  are 
written  by  persons  who  were  long  closely 
associated  with  the  subjects  of  the  sketches 
and  consequently  give  an  intimate  and  sym' 
pathetic  account  of  the  life  and  character, 
thought  and  political  activity  of  Antonio 
Canovas  del  Ca^illo  and  Praxedes  Mateo 
Saga^.  While  not  over'fulsome  in  praise, 
each  author  sees  in  his  mentor  the  leading 
Spanish  ^tesman  of  the  period.  The  Mar' 
ques  de  Lema  held  important  po^s  under 


Canovas  del  Ca^illo  and  the  Conde  de  Roma' 
nones  not  only  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
under  Sagat;a  but  later  was  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  and  prime  miniter. 

Canovas  del  Ca^illo  and  Sagata,  the  lead' 
ers  of  the  conservative  and  liberal  parties, 
alternately  holding  the  power  in  the  govern' 
ment,  were  the  Spanish  ^atesmen  who  guided 
the  fortunes  of  the  monarchy  under  the 
Re^oration  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Canovas  del  CaAillo,  the  ^udent, 
hi^orian  and  orator,  who  believed  in  a  con' 
^itutional,  hereditary  monarchy,  labored  as' 
siduously  and  successfully  to  secure  the  return 
of  Alfonso  XII  to  the  throne.  This  accom' 
plished,  he  guided  the  fir^  ^eps  of  the  new 
regime  and  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the 
ConAitution  of  1876.  However,  feeling  the 
need  of  a  balancing  party,  he  urged  its  forma' 
tion  under  Saga^,  who  had  had  long  political 
experience  in  the  Isabellan  period  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  Queen  and  a  leading  figure 
during  the  reign  of  Amadeo  and  the  fir^ 
republic.  Essentially  a  politician  and  a  decided 
liberal,  Saga^a  ccxjperated  in  making  the 
re^oration  a  success  and  performed  with 
tacit  the  duties  of  government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  regency  of  Maria  Cri^ina  after  the 
death  of  Alfonso  XII.  During  the  fir^  quarter 
century  of  the  Re^oration,  Spain  was  faced 
with  many  serious  problems,  but  Saga^a  and 
Canovas  del  Ca^illo  labored  earne^ly  and 
conscientiously  to  solve  them  and  did  what 
they  could  to  remote  the  glories  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  In  conclusion  the  Marques  de 
Lema  holds  that  “Canovas  del  Ca^illo  is, 
without  doubt,  the  out^anding  figure  among 
the  Aatesmen  that  the  con^itutional  and 
parliamentary  sy^em  has  produced.”  While 
the  Conde  de  Romanones  exclaims  “Saga^a 
a  saint?  Yes,  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  For  at 
times  they  occur  even  in  politics.”  These 
biographies  are  well  written  and  readable, 
and  taken  together  give  a  vivid  pidlure 
of  Spanish  hi^ory  from  the  fall  of  Isabel  II 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. — Roscoe 
R.  Hill.  Leonia,  New  Jersey. 

•  Emilio  Gutierrez  Gamero.  El  ocaso  de  un 
siglo.  Barcelona.  Mentora.  1932.  5  pese' 
tas.  (Continuation  of  Mis  primeros  ochenta 
afios.) — Emilio  Gutierrez  Gamero,  a  member 
of  the  Spanish  Academy,  has  witnessed  three 
rulers  of  Spain  leave  their  thrones,  has  partic' 
ipated  in  the  formation  of  two  Spanish 
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republics  and  so  united  in  his  person  a  ho^  author’s  adherence  in  each  to  the  philosophic 


of  memories.  These  he  has  set  down  in  a  series 
of  volumes,  beginning  in  1926  with  Mis 
primeros  ochenta  anos.  The  present  volume 
is  the  6fth  in  the  series,  each  of  which  is  com' 
plete  in  itself.  As  the  title  would  indicate, 
Senor  Gutierrez  Gamero  has  a  mo^  delight' 
ful  way  of  presenting  his  anecdotes.  While 
there  is  entertaining  reading  here,  usually  not 
found  in  conventional  hi^ories,  Senor  Gutie' 
rrez  Gamero  at  times  omits  vital  footnotes  to 
Spain’s  contemporary  hi^ory,  as,  for  instance, 
he  fails  to  relate  the  Duque  de  la  Torre’s 
knowledge  of  the  shooting  of  General  Prim. 
In  ju^ice  to  the  author,  the  omission  of  such 
details  is  a  matter  of  honor,  since  death  has 
sealed  the  mouths  of  the  tellers  and  he  does 
not  feel  that  he  can  honorably  reveal  what 
they  did  not  choose  to  reveal. 

The  Author — Senor  Emilio  Gutierrez  Ga' 
mero  y  de  Romate  is  a  celebrated  Spanish 
noveli^  and  politician,  bom  in  Madrid  May  7, 
1844.  He  read  law,  became  a  professor  of  law 
in  1879  and  published  his  fir^  novel  in  1897, 
Sitilla.  He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
Cortes  of  1872  which  voted  the  6r^  Spanish 
republic,  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
ele<fted  to  accompany  Don  Amadeo  I  from 
Madrid  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  He  voted 
for  the  fir^  republic,  accompanied  Ruiz  Zo' 
rrilla  to  Paris  when  the  republic  ended,  later 
returned  to  Spain,  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  liberal  political  leaders,  including  Praxedes 
Mateo  Saga^a.  He  is  one  of  the  few  modem 
writers  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  collecHed  edi' 
tion  made  while  they  are  yet  living. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Horas  de  Burgos.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Villas  Boas.  1932.' — Like  the 

boy  in  the  Cathedral  belfry  whom  he  describes, 
Sr.  Reyes’  impressions  of  Burgos  are  a  mixture 
of  fantasy  and  reality.  Pervading  it  is  the  aura 
of  things  pa^ — the  Cid  Campeador  and  the 
archaic  flavor  of  the  “romances”;  Fray  Ser' 
vando  de  Mier,  the  author’s  countryman, 
fleeing  from  persecution;  Charles  (“Guaca' 
mayo”)  III;  all  of  the  generations  of  human 
beings  who  have  left  their  imprint  on  Burgos — 
“ciudad  joven  y  vieja  y  muerta.” — T.  D. 

•  Enrique  Barboza.  Ensayos  de  filosofia  ac' 
tualiSta.  Lima.  La  Opinion  Nacional. 

1931. — Five  essays  (El  pensamiento  de  Paul 
Valery;  Hacia  una  concepcion  hiflorica  de  la 
HiSloria;  La  filosofia  rusa;  El  freudismo  y  su 
sentido  filosofico;  Una  filosofia  siStemdtica) 
whose  apparent  diversity  is  beh'ed  by  the 


principles  of  Giovanni  Gentile,  out  of  whose 
books  he  has  drunk  deep.  The  laA  essay,  con' 
siting  of  a  summary  and  commentary  of 
Gentile’s  philosophy,  contains  the  meat  of 
the  book. — T.  D. 

•  B.  Gracian.  Pdginas  escogidas.  Notes  and 
prologue  by  Luis  Santa  Marina.  Barce' 

Iona.  Luis  Miracle.  1932.  7  pesetas. — It  is 
intere^ing  to  recall  that  Gracian  was  Scho' 
penhauer’s  favorite  writer.  He  thought  El 
Criticon  one  of  the  be^  books  ever  written. 
Nietzsche  said  that  Europe  had  produced 
nothing  else  as  excellent,  morally  profound 
and  subtle.  Many  thinkers  have  expressed  a 
like  admiration  for  Gracian  since  the  appear' 
ance  of  El  Criticon,  his  moA  important 
production. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  selection 
of  the  be^  passages  and  ideas  to  be  found  in 
Gracian’s  works.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
gather  in  a  bcx)k  of  this  size  a  better  collection 
and  one  more  representative  of  the  author. 
Sr.  Santa  Marina  has  rendered  a  fine  service 
to  the  ^dents  of  17th  century  Spanish  liter' 
ature. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Comedias  religiosas 
I'La  devocion  de  la  Cruz  y  El  mdgico  prO' 

digioso.  Prologue  and  notes  by  Angel  Valbuena 
Prat.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1931.  6  pesetas. 
— This  is  the  io6th  volume  of  Cldsicos  caileU 
lanos  and  in  no  way  lowers  the  general  ^nd' 
ard  of  scholarship  and  workmanship  of  this 
collection.  Professor  Valbuena  has  inve^igated 
carefully  the  Calderonian  sources  and  exegesis. 
His  prologue,  containing  55:  pages,  is  well 
ordered  and  documented.  It  presents  some 
new  phases  both  of  the  life  of  Calderdn  and 
of  his  works.  For  in^nce,  the  connection  that 
the  writer  sees  between  Calderon’s  domineer' 
ing  father  and  Curcio  in  La  devocion  de  la 
Cruz  and  the  poet’s  ba^rd  brother,  Francisco, 
and  his  own  si^er,  Dorotea,  with  Eusebio  and 
Julia  of  the  same  play.  He  also  points  out 
among  other  things  the  inju^ice  done  to  Cal' 
deron  by  some  of  the  be^  and  mo^  sympa' 
thetic  critics  in  their  treatment  of  El  mdgico 
prodigioso  and  its  literary  importance. 

It  is  not  Grange  that  even  Menendez  y 
Pelayo  with  all  his  literary  ability  and  critical 
penetration  should  have  mi^aken  in  his  youth 
the  worth  of  some  of  the  mo^  important  plays 
of  Calderon.  Very  little  had  been  accom' 
ph'shed  until  then  in  the  field  of  Spanish 
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criticism  and  even  today  there  are  ^ill  im- 
mense  lacunae.  The  background  and  critical 
environment  formed  by  Mila  y  Fontanals, 
Mencndez  y  Pelayo,  Cueto,  Cahete,  Menen^ 
dez  Pidal,  Cotarelo,  Rodriguez  Marin,  Bonilla 
de  San  Martin  and  a  phalanx  of  other  experts 
among  the  older  and  younger  literary  critics 
are  revealing  more  and  more  efFed:ively  the 
richness,  lucidity  and  importance  of  Spanish 
literature  in  all  its  genres. — J.  M.  Hernandez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fernando  del  Pulgar.  Letras.  Glosa  a  las 
coplas  de  Mingo  Revulgo.  Edicion  y  notas 

de  J.  Dominguez  Bordona.  Madrid.  “La  Lee- 
tura.”  1929.  5  pesetas. — This  volume  of  Cld' 
sicos  Castellanos  completes  the  minor  works 
of  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  and  is  a  companion 
book  to  the  Claras  Varones  de  CaStilla.  The 
thirty  three  letters  presented  offer  a  great 
wealth  of  hi^orical  and  autobiographical  ma- 
terial.  Addressing  the  princes  and  noblemen 
of  his  day,  Fernando  del  Pulgar  comments 
philosophically  on  many  political  events  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  touches  such  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  as  the  e^blishment  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  Seville  and  the  war  of  Granada. 
The  letters  addressed  to  his  daughter  are  true 
literary  essays  or  small  didactic  treatises,  full 
of  dignity  and  not  devoid  of  charm.  The 
Closa  of  del  Pulgar,  one  of  the  three  known,  is 
the  one  that  usually  accompanies  the  Coplas. 
Its  subject  is  the  exposition  and  censure  of 
the  social  abuses  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV, 
given  by  two  rubies,  Mingo  Revulgo  the 
voice  of  the  “people”  and  Gil  Arribato,  the 
prophet  or  “seer.”  The  competent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Sr.  Dominguez  Bordona  and  the  crit¬ 
ical  care  exercised  in  the  presentation  of  the 
text  make  of  this  volume  a  little  jewel  for 
the  ^udent  of  Spanish  literature. — H.  Corbato. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

•  Enrique  Espinoza.  Trinchera.  Buenos 
Aires.  Biblioteca  Argentina  de  Buenas 

Ediciones  Literarias.  1932. — Scraping  and 
bowing  to  nobexJy,  yet  without  razing  anyone, 
the  author  comments  on  events  and  people 
of  the  day.  We  appreciate  the  absence  of  loud 
superlatives  and  snarling  sarcasm  so  often 
con^ituting  the  bulk  of  this  sort  of  work. 
Sincerity,  common  sense,  sympathy,  and 
occasional  humor  are  mo^  agreeably  combined 
to  hold  our  intere^  in  these  discussions.' — 
Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice.  Berkeley,  California. 


•  Humberto  Salvador.  En  la  ciudad  he  per' 
dido  una  novela.  Quito.  Editorial  Artes 

Graficas.  1930.  3  sucres. — This  curious  little 
book  purports  to  show  us  the  workings  of  a 
noveli^'s  mind  as  he  labors  to  bring  into 
exigence  the  characilers  which  are  to  figure 
in  his  next  novel.  The  personages  which  he 
evokes  from  his  imagination  prove  very 
refraiAory,  and  he  is  forced  to  discard  them 
one  by  one  for  various  reasons.  For  example, 
his  chosen  heroine  is  incapable  of  the  emotion 
of  love,  and  of  course  he  cannot  write  a  novel 
without  the  love  element.  He  explores  the 
whole  city  of  Quito,  and  finds  many  intere^ing 
types,  whom  he  describes,  but  none  of  them 
seem  able  to  form  part  of  any  plot  wdthin  the 
powers  of  the  author  and  he  is  obliged, 
reluctantly,  of  course,  to  abandon  the  writing 
of  his  novel.  As  by-produCts  of  this  book  the 
author  gives  information  about  the  capital  of 
Ecuador,  and  comments  at  some  length  on 
the  Talkies  and  the  Stars  of  Holly w’ood.  If 
the  American  silver  screen  is  as  familiar  to 
other  persons  in  Latin  America,  of  the  intel- 
hgence  and  culture  of  Sehor  Salvador,  its  influ¬ 
ence  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  mu^  be  con¬ 
siderable.^ — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Ismael  Enrique  Arciniegas.  Antologia  poe' 
tica.  Quito.  Artes  Graficas.  1932. — Sr. 

Arciniegas  has  collected  verse  of  his  earlier 
period,  dating  back  as  far  as  1897,  and  of  his 
second  period,  beginning  with  1927.  The  in¬ 
terval  was  devoted  to  politics  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service.  He  is  at  present  attached  to  the 
Colombian  Embassay  in  Panama  City. 

He  is  frankly  and  rather  proudly  a  conven¬ 
tional  poet,  and  within  his  limitations  an 
excellent  one.  He  has  a  horror  of  the  more 
outrageous  innovations  of  modern  verse;  but 
he  also  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  line  and  color 
of  his  native  landscape,  and  a  delicate  feeling 
for  atmosphere.  His  sober  melancholy,  not  at 
all  akin  to  despair,  reminds  vaguely  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  while  his  haunting  delicacy  of  over¬ 
tone  reminds  more  definitively  of  Baudelaire.' — 
R.  G. 

•  Jose  Luis  Lanuza.  Mitologia  para  convale' 
cientes.  Buenos  Aires.  “Letras.”  1932. 

$2.00  m.-n. — His  excellence  -speaking  of  the 
poet — lies  in  the  faCl  that  he  enjoys  himself, 
loves  to  write  his  poetry.  Blithesomeness  and 
grace  confirm  his  ^tement,  “I  am  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  angels.”  Of  course,  whoever 
doesn’t  underhand  Angelish  mu^  take  a  great 
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deal  on  faith.  However,  some  of  the  less  inteh 
ligible  poems  are  fully  illu^ated  in  drawings 
by  J.  A.  Balle^er  Pena. — Dorothy  Clotelle 
Clarice.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Jose  Rumazo  Gonzalez.  Altamar.  Quito. 
Editorial  Bolivar,  Imprenta  Nacional. 

1932. — Poetry  with  direAions  (and  they’re 
necessary*)  for  reading:  you  read  two  pages 
at  once  with  the  particular  mental  voice 
prescribed  in  each  case. 

Facet  metaphors  which  attradl  the  imagina' 
tion  and  suddenly  glance  it  off  in  several 
diredlions;  rich,  resonant  tones  which  echo 
harmoniously  throughout,  encourage  the  reader 
to  work  his  way  through  the  maze  of  syntax, 
unfortunately  a  too  obvious  attempt  at 
originality. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice.  Berke¬ 
ley,  California. 

•  Eduardo  J.  Correa.  Los  modernos. — La 
reconqui^a.  Mexico.  Privately  printed. 

1932. — Vibrating  through  these  two  novels 
is  a  white-hot  indignation  againA  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  “la  madre  de  la  civili- 
zacion,”  tempered  by  an  uncompromising, 
Pereda-like  attitude  toward  life.  The  result 
is  some  of  the  sincere^  writing  that  Sr.  Correa 
has  done.  Almo^  gone  the  patent  artificiality 
of  characflerization  and  the  excess  verbiage 
which  weighed  down  such  novels  as  La  sombra 
de  un  preftigio.  These  books  have  a  purpose. 
The  characters,  if  types,  are  faithfully  depicted. 

Los  modernos,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  an 
indictment  of  modern  youth,  which,  Sr.  Cor¬ 
rea  is  convinced,  invariably  ^eps  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  religious  observ¬ 
ance  into  the  deeped,  fouled  mire  of  physical 
and  moral  degeneracy.  The  religious  troubles 
of  1926-27  form  the  background,  again^  which 
move  the  characters — Lopez,  the  opportuniA 
politico,  representing  the  persecutors  of  the 
Church;  P.  Rodriguez,  the  militant  prieA; 
Don  Godofredo,  bewildered  ve^ige  of  a 
passing  age,  who  only  consents  to  ^ep  into 
an  automobile  in  order  to  save  his  niece’s 
honor.  The  plot  is  reminiscent  of  Valdes’ 
Marta  y  Maria.  Black  and  white,  as  always 
with  Correa,  are  sharply  differentiated,  there 
is  little  or  no  blending. 

La  reconqui^a  attacks  the  same  problem 
in  a  slightly  subtler  (hence  more  effective) 
manner.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Basilica  of 
Tepeyac  is  played  out  the  life  drama  of  Maria 
Montellano,  a  sensitive,  my^ically  inclined 
woman  who  gathers  ^rength  from  the  dark- 
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skinned  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to  recall  an 
errant  husband  to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

As  a  noveli^,  Sr.  Correa  is  ^ill  in  the  ^age 
of  orientation.  One  detects  on  every  page  the 
note  of  indecision,  of  hesitation  at  the  crossing 
of  the  roads;  his  goal  is  never  clearly  in  sight. 
In  future  novels,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  Aep 
will  be  surer. — T.  D. 

•  Ca^o  Fulgencio  Lopez.  Pajaritas  de  papel. 

Caracas.  Eh’te.  1932.  4  bolivares. — Em¬ 
bryonic  indu^ry  and  embryonic  literature 
each  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  this 
book,  the  fir^  to  be  printed  upon  Venezuelan 
paper.  The  paper  is  of  excellent  quality;  the 
contents  of  the  book  (divided  into  “cuentos,” 
“narraciones,’’  “cronicas”  and  “recuerdos  del 
norte’’)  are  so  varied  as  to  be  difficult  of  char¬ 
acterization.  A  few  such  bits  of  realism  as  El 
veneno  are  worthy  of  the  name  literature; 
others  are  mere  panegyrics  of  little  known 
actors  and  arti^s;  Aill  others  (the  sections 
devoted  to  comment  on  California  and  its 
Mecca — Hollywood)  serve  to  use  Venezuelan 
paper  and  little  else. — -T.  D. 

•  Leoncio  Martinez.  Mis  otros  fantoches. 

Caracas.  Elite.  1932.  5  bolivares. — Short 

Tories  in  which  the  Eternal  Triangle  is  traced 
for  the  nth  time.  (iJ  tu  marido? — Ayer  recibio 
telegrama  de  Villa  de  Cura,  sigue  hacia  el 
Llano. — Entonces.  .  .  podemos  eftar  trnn- 
quilos.)  Wedged  in  between  this  mediocrity, 
however,  are  some  half  dozen  dissections  of 
human,  and  inhuman,  nature  as  macabre,  as 
irritatingly  unforgettable  as  some  of  H.  G. 
Wells’  Tories  of  the  Natural  and  the  Super¬ 
natural — the  embodiment  of  physical  perfec¬ 
tion  alive  before  the  art  classes  and  dead  before 
the  medical  indents;  the  Wrangler  of  white- 
feathered  pigeons  and  of  white-skinned  wo¬ 
men;  the  pro^itute  who  reserves  two  nights 
a  week  for  her  husband;  the  ubiquitous  man 
with  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  .  .  “inmortal  como  el 
tedio.”  A  fir^  book  that  deserves  a  second. — 
T.  D. 

•  Eugenio  Noel.  El  picador  Veneno  y  otras 

novelas.  Barcelona.  Maucci.  3  pesetas. — 

The  same  liberalism  and  satire  that  character¬ 
ized  Aguafuertes  ibericas  permeate  the  six 
Arikingly  diverse  Tories  that  make  up  this 
volume.  El  picador  Veneno,  for  example,  is  a 
subtle  though  incisive  “cuadro  de  co^um- 
bres,’’  a  satire  on  the  bullfighter  of  the  old 
order,  in  contra^  to  the  new — the  dainty 
dandy  and  social  “lion.”  The  hardy  “Veneno” 
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could  be  carried  from  the  r;ng  battered  to  the 
despair  of  physicians,  but  after  a  few  days 
enlivened  by  generous  draughts  of  wine, 
countless  visits  of  admirers,  and  dense  spirals 
of  smoke,  he  is  ready  for  new  applause  and 
new  vicissitudes.  Oros  viejos,  again,  is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  belongs  to  that 
dark  peasant  tale  of  vengeance  and  my^ery 
which  Valle  Inclan  has  cultivated,  while  the 
Sueno  de  feria  broaches  a  more  cosmopolitan 
theme  of  circus  folk,  but  is  less  convincing 
in  psychology.  Again,  Las  tres  hijas  del  maes' 
tro  takes  up  lyrically  the  theme  of  the  ideal 
life  of  an  arti^,-— a  wealthy  and  successful 
arti^  —who  fashions  for  himself  an  idyllic 
Arcadia,  obviously  inspired  by  the  villa  of 
the  painter  Zuloaga.  Dama  iberica  is  a  ^udy 
of  the  religious,  ari^ocratic  lady  of  Spain, 
who  spends  long  days  in  meditation  and  intro- 
speClion,  and  remains  oblivious  and  even 
ho^ile  to  the  outside  world  and  its  progress. 
— Barbara  Matul^a.  Washington  Square 
College,  New  York  University. 

•  Jeronimo  del  Rey.  Camperas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Surgo.  1931. — A  birth  in  the 

Fable  family!  —but  the  new  arrival  almo^ 
belies  its  origin,  so  slightly  does  it  resemble 
the  older  members  of  the  family.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  piquant  spiciness  of  the  Argentine  at¬ 
mosphere  which  has  caused  this  wilful  child 
to  break  family  traditions  in  so  delightful  a 
manner. 

Should  you  like  to  see  Benedicto  Mulosini 
exterminate  locu^s? — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice. 
Berkeley,  California. 

•  Jesus  Sanchez  Tena.  Titin  Peluchtn.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Juventud.  1932. — Whatever  dry 

rot  may  have  ^ruck  adult  imaginative  writing 
in  Spain  has  not  affedled  the  writers  of  juve¬ 
niles.  Here  is  a  fairy  tale  with  all  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  elves,  gnomes,  a  dragon  (his  name  is 
Guillermito),  a  kidnapped  princess,  etc.,  but 
with  a  perfectly  adorable  little  devil  for  hero; 
with  the  imaginative  exuberance  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  and  with  a  dry  salty  humor  which 
could  not  possibly  come  from  any  place  on 
earth  but  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  It  deserves 
an  English  version.  The  hilarious  drawings 
alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. — K.  C.fC. 

•  Alfonso  Taracena.  Mexicanas  modemas. 
Mexico.  Bolivar.  1932. — “Me  e^a  arru- 

inando  pero  es  deliciosisima,”  is  the  refrain  of 
this  young  joumaliA  as  he  relates  the  at-fir^- 
sight  inception,  rapid  progress  and  abrupt 
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termination  of  an  affair  with  a  young  married 
woman,  generously  endowed  with  the  well 
known  qualities  of  the  “gold-digger.”  Only 
the  author’s  pleasant  artless  Ayle  of  writing 
and  his  naivete  save  the  novelette  from  a 
comparison  with  the  True  Confessions  type 
in  this  country. — T.  D. 

AAA 

The  noveliA  Sigfried  Siwertz  has  been 
elected  to  the  Swedish  Academy. 

The  Bolshevik  poet  Brjoussov  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  translation  of  Goethe’s  Faud. 

Denise  Fontaine,  author  of  the  much  com¬ 
mented  philosophical  novel,  Genevieve  Savi' 
gne,  died  not  long  ago.  She  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  old. 

Georges  Duhamel  is  an  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian.  Twice  a  week  he  plays  the  flute  in  a 
select  orcheAra  that  meets  at  his  home. 

The  Flemish  theater  of  Brussels  recently 
presented  Some  pin'  Lil{e  Wings,  a  play  written 
by  Lynn  Riggs,  Oklahoma  poet  and  play¬ 
wright. 

Turkey  joined  the  Occident  in  celebrating 
the  Goethe  anniversary.  The  National  Assem¬ 
bly  appropriated  $4,000  for  expenses;  lectures 
given  at  the  University  of  Stamboul  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  Turkish  ^udents; 
a  special  gala  performance  of  Stella  was  given 
at  the  Municipal  Theatre  of  Stamboul;  and 
various  societies  joined  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  great  poet. 

M.  Andre  Maurois,  whose  Climats  and 
Cercle  de  famille  have  been  translated  into 
Dutch,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  in  Holland. 

Ferdinand  Brunot,  di^inguished  French 
philologi^  and  teacher,  was  given  an  honorary 
degree  by  the  University  of  Am^erdam  and 
was  elected  to  the  Dutch  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  new  sixth  edition  of  ^Nomenclature  des 
Journaux  et  Revues  en  langue  frangaise  parais' 
sant  dans  le  monde  entier,  published  by  1' Argus 
de  la  Presse  in  Paris,  li^s  more  than  15,000 
periodical  publications  in  the  French  language 
appearing  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Ordre  Universel  du  Merite  Humain 
of  Geneva  has  awarded  its  “International 
Prize  for  the  Story  of  Adventure”  to  F.-G. 
Lebos  for  his  novel  Chander'JNagor. 
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(For  other  booths  in  Italian^  see  Head-Liners") 


•  Carlo  Meucci.  Casanoi>a  Finanziere: 

Awenture  di  denaro  e  d'amore.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1932.  25  lire. — The  jolly  Paduan 
^udent  with  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins  was 
defined  to  lead  a  varied  and  checkered  career 
and  leave  a  name  for  himself  in  hi^ory  little 
to  be  envied.  The  literature  concerning  Casa- 
nova’s  amorous  adventures  fills  many  volumes, 
but  until  the  present  work  by  Carlo  Meucci 
the  side  of  his  life  as  financier  has  been  little 
dwelt  upon.  Casanova  dabbled  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  professions,  as  abbot,  preacher,  ecclesi- 
apical  secretary,  lawyer's  clerk,  merchant,  co¬ 
median  and  magician . finally  ending  in 

the  leads  in  Venice  whence  he  escaped  to 
Paris  determined  to  discover  the  magic  powder 
of  “pirimpimpina.”  Fortune  soon  favored  him, 
and  the  impecunious  adventurer  became  one 
of  the  wealthy  financiers  of  his  time.  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  however,  “I’aquila  e  diven- 
tata  un’oca”  .  .  .what  else  was  to  be  expected 
of  a  Casanova!  The  ^ory  is  wittily  told,  but 
even  Meucci  peppers  his  pages  with  the  shady 
side  of  the  Venetian’s  life. — The  Italian  Liter¬ 
ary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Federico  Vittore  Nardelli.  L'Uomo  Se- 
greto.  Vita  e  Croci  di  Luigi  Pirandello. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  25  lire. — In  a 
comparatively  short  time  Nardelli  has  given 
us  two  biographies  of  the  moA  outAanding 
Italian  writers.  The  fir^,  Gabriel,  the  Archan¬ 
gel,  written  in  collaboration  with  Arthur 
Living^on,  was  published  in  the  United 
States;  the  second,  L'Uomo  Segreto,  has  ju^ 
appeared  in  Italian.  These  two  subjecfls  were 
not  chosen  at  random  but  because  of  the 
dramatic  contra^  offered  by  the  public  and 
private  lives  of  these  two  great  men.  D’An¬ 
nunzio,  the  prototype  of  the  superman,  whose 
source  of  inspiration  is  love;  and  Pirandello, 
the  enigma,  whose  creative  medium  is  suffer¬ 
ing. 


The  biographer  has  Pressed  the  tragic  side 
of  Pirandello’s  life  to  the  almo^  total  exclusion 
of  its  brighter  moments  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  great  Italian  writer  is 
the  fruit  of  his  experience  and  that  his  char- 
adlers,  plots  and  dramatic  situations,  far  from 
being  cerebral  and  artificial  have  been  drawn 
from  real  life,  not  a  few  of  them  from  the 
author’s  own  life. 

Nardelli,  convinced  that  autobiography  is 
an  in^indt  in  writers,  ransacked  Pirandello’s 
works  for  passages  to  confirm  the  involuntary 
confidences  and  information  which  he  had 
gleaned.  The  effort  to  permit  Pirandello’s 
works  to  illuArate  his  life  causes  the  author 
to  quote  too  much  and  too  often.  This,  and 
the  comments  in  parentheses  which  occur  at 
lea^  once  on  every  page,  jar  the  reader  and 
di^radl  him.  On  the  whole,  to  those  who  do 
not  expedt  depth  or  scholarly  dimensions  this 
volume  will  prove  intere^ing  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  imparts. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Arturo  Cronia.  Lazar  K.  Lazarevic. 
Roma.  I^ituto  per  I’Europa  Orientale. 

(Piccola  Biblioteca  Slava,  No.  XVIII).  1932. 

5  lire. — An  excellent  summary  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Lazar  K.  Lazarevic,  one  of  the  out- 
ending  writers  of  Serbia  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  To  this  is  added  a 
very  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  significance 
of  this  noveli^’s  work.  The  volume  speaks 
well  for  the  growing  intere^  in  Slavonic 
Studies  in  Italy.  It  is  also  almost  the  only  Study 
made  of  this  author  in  any  other  than  a 
Slavonic  language  and  as  such  it  will  be  of 
value  to  all  Students  of  the  cultural  life  of 
Serbia  and  the  Serbs  in  the  last  century. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

•  Mario  Rapisardi.  Raccolta  di  poesie  scelte 
dai  poemi  e  dalle  liriche,  con  introduzione 
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e  commento  di  T^unzio  Vaccalluzzo.  Palermo. 
Sandron.  1930. 9  lire. — NinoCappellani.  Mario 
Rapisardi.  Catania.  Studio  Editoriale  Moder- 
no.  1931.  8  lire.  -Alfio  Tomaselli.  Comment 
tario  Rapisardiano.  Catania.  Casa  Editrice 
Etna.  1932.  12  lire. — Bom  in  1844,  Mario 
Rapisardi,  who  for  many  years  held  the  Chair 
of  Italian  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Catania,  died  in  1912  leaving  translations  from 
Latin  authors,  an  Italian  version  of  Shelley’s 
Prometheus,  several  epics  and  a  large  collection 
of  lyric  poems.  An  unbeliever,  a  radical  and 
by  nature  a  lover  of  solitude,  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  he  was  not  defined  to  enjoy  great 
popularity  since  his  works  are  the  reflection 
of  his  personality.  The  Italian  critics  who  have 
studied  his  works  have,  in  general,  been  un- 
fair  to  him.  G.  A.  Borgese  was  the  fir^t  out' 
Ending  critic  to  ^udy  Rapisardi  conscien' 
tiously  and  to  appreciate  his  merits  while 
acknowledging  his  faults.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  collection  of  the  poet's  be^  works 
be  pubhshed  so  that  the  pubhc  and  the  critics 
could,  with  fairness,  pass  judgment  on  his 
art.  Borgese's  wish  has  been  partly  fulfilled; 
three  volumes  on  the  Sicilian  poet  have  ap' 
peared  within  the  paA  three  years. 

The  Raccoka  of  Professor  Vaccalluzzo  is 
commendable  for  the  good  taAe  of  its  selec¬ 
tion.  It  contains  an  excellent  introduction, 
intere^ing  comments  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Poems  in  which  Rapisardi  is  not  at  his 
beA  have  been  included  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  fair  and  complete  idea  of  his  lyric 
range. 

Nino  Cappellani’s  ^udy  has  a  twofold 
purpose.  Casing  aside  the  works  which  lack 
di^inCtion  the  author  analyzes  only  the  poems 
of  real  value  and  endeavors  to  make  the  reader 
appreciate  their  lyric  beauty  as  well  as  the 
spontaneity  of  certain  passages  of  his  epics. 
According  to  Cappellani  the  high  literary 
quality  of  the  works  selected  claims  for  Rapi- 
sardi  a  place  on  the  Italian  Parnassus. 

Alfio  Tomaselli  in  his  Commentario  has 
grouped  together  a  number  of  his  controversial 
articles  and  essays  on  Rapisardi  as  well  as  an 
important  collection  of  letters  sent  to  the  poet 
by  eminent  Italian  writers.  The  aim  of  this 
work  is  to  present  the  life  and  the  character 
of  the  poet,  to  defend  him  from  the  undue 
severity  of  his  critics  and  to  furnish  hitherto 
unpublished  material  to  those  intere^ed  in 
publishing  his  biography.  Although  the  tone 
of  these  articles  is  apologetic  the  book  con¬ 
stitutes  a  significant  contribution  to  Rapi- 
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sardian  criticism. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
Cbllege. 

•  Elpidio  Jenco.  Essenze.  Genova.  Emiliano 
dei  Orfini.  1933.  —A  new  Italian  poet  of 
proportions.  Not  precisely  new,  this  being  his 
third  published  volume,  but  Jenco’s  reputa¬ 
tion  will  probably  date  from  his  Cenere  Azzur- 
ra  of  last  summer  (1932).  The  Cenere  Azzurra 
is  a  collection  of  elegiac  poems  addressed  to  the 
poet’s  dead  love.  The  present  volume  contains 
many,  most  of  the  best,  of  the  preceding 
lyrics.  With  the  notes  and  introduction  of 
Dr.  Ferdinando  Garibaldi,  it  affords  a  rounded 
view  of  the  author’s  work.  Jenco’s  theme  is 
the  old  Poesque  one  of  a  beautiful  woman 
and  death,  but  the  note  he  Strikes  (in  spite  of 
Dante  and  his  Beatrice,  of  which  there  is  no 
connotation)  is  almost  a  new'  one  in  Italian 
poetry;  for — and  this  is  the  point  -Jenco  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  Poe  than  he  is  to  Dante. 
He  Started  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
the  Ungaretti  frammentismo,  but  he  seems  to 
have  speedily  outgrown  it  or  to  have  caSt  it 
off.  Many  of  his  poems  are  experiments  in  an 
Italian  adaptation  of  the  Japanese  tanka  form; 
for  Jenco  knows  Japanese  and  is  a  px^etic 
translator  from  that  language.  His  “tankas,” 
however,  are  Occidental  rather  than  Oriental; 
they  carry  too  much  thought-content.  It  is 
obvious  from  following  his  development,  as 
one  may  in  Essenze,  that  it  was  the  advent 
of  the  woman-motive,  the  amorous  one,  that 
made  him  the  poet  that  he  is.  His  Elegia  delV 
angelus,  descriptive  of  his  loved  one’s  death, 
is  a  magnificently  concentrated  poem  of  eight 
lines.  The  re^  is  a  su^ined  hymning  of  the 
dead  one,  which  achieves  a  climax  of  intensity 
in  the  Compianto  per  il  trasito  d'un  usignuolo 
in  Cenere  Azzurra.  The  poet’s  grief  leads  him 
through  the  not  unusual  variety  of  amorous- 
my^ical-religious  experience,  to  the  “freddo 
^ellato,’’  or  cold  ^arry  infinity  of  nothingness 
(?)  at  the  end.  This  gives,  of  necessity,  but  an 
extremely  inadequate  idea  of  the  nuances;  to 
get  these,  the  book  mu^t  be  read.  One  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  essential  hone^y  of  the  poet’s 
evolvement,  the  lack  of  any  flirtation  with 
"poesie  pure"  or  other  forms  of  self-conscious 
modernity.  His  poetry,  like  that  of  the  really 
great  Ungaretti,  is  rooted  in  his  own  bio¬ 
graphy,  which  is  a  voucher  for  its  genuineness, 
for  its  “morality”  in  the  Baudelairean  sense. 
Technically,  his  employment  of  that  quotidian 
^tement  which  is  so  intimately  characfteri^ic 
of  Italian  poetry  from  Dante  down,  and  never 
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perhaps  more  charadleri^ic  than  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  be  remarked.  The  modern  Italian 
poet  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  proper 
employment  of  the  [prosaic  element  in  verse. 
Aldo  Capasso  and  Giorgio  Vigolo  may  be 
cited  as  two  others  who  are  occupied  with 
the  problem  of  weaving  in  now  frankly  musical 
and  now  apparent'prose  passages  into  the 
“purer"  form;  but  none  is  more  successful 
at  this  than  the  author  of  Essenze  and  Cenere 
Azzurra.  He  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  di^indlly 
new  voice. — Samuel  Putnam.  Mirmande, 
Drome,  France. 

•  Giovanni  Cavicchioli.  Le  J^ozze  di  Figaro. 

Modena.  Societa  Tipografca  Ed.  Mode¬ 
nese.  193a.  14  lire.- — Giovanni  Cavicchioli 
belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  humori^ic- 
romantic  “fantaisi^es,”  represented  by  An¬ 
tonio  Baldini,  Arturo  LxDria  and  others.  He  has 
published  one  preceding  collection  of  short 
Tories,  La  morte  nel  pollaio,  and  one  volume 
of  lyrics,  Palazzi  incantati;  but  his  major  repu¬ 
tation  seems  likely  to  begin  with  Le  T^ozze  di 
Figaro;  critical  opinion  in  the  pa^  has  been 
that,  while  possessing  an  undoubted  fund  of 
imagination  and  of  humor,  along  with  gifts  as 
a  reali^,  he  has  not  as  yet  attained  a  sufficient 
sureness  of  ^yle;  his  late^  work,  however, 
reveals  not  merely  a  writer  of  matured  tech¬ 
nique  but  one  endowed  with  a  versatility  that 
is  little  less  than  abounding.  The  present 
volume  is  a  collection  of  short  Tories  and 
prose  sketches.  One  of  them,  Emilia  corra' 
giosa,  is  almo^  pure  Surrealism,  of  an  Italian 
brand.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  piece 
of  this  sort  should  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  another  ^ory  in  the  book,  a  long  one 
entitled  Martino  innamorato,  a  bit  of  exquisite 
and  ma^erly  realism  based  upon  Italian  peasant 
life.  The  title  piece,  Le  l^ozze  di  Figaro, 
printed  at  the  end,  is  a  musician's  interior 
monologue  on  life,  and  the  attention  of  M. 
Edouard  Dujardin,  from  whom  Mr.  Joyce 
admits  that  he  took  the  form,  and  who  has 
written  a  book  on  the  subject,  well  might  be 
called  to  it.  There  is  another  ^ory  of  the 
supernatural  that  is  almo^  as  good  as  the 
Emilia  corragiosa,  the  one  entitled  Marianna 
fedele;  there  is  a  mellowly  romantic  tale 
(called  Romanticismo)  of  an  old  and  a  young 
print-collec!tor;  there  is  a  little  sketch  (Pippo 
pittore)  that  is  not  unreminiscent  of  Prou^  in 
its  charming  fragility;  there  is  a  fantasy,  some¬ 
what  in  the  older  Cavicchioli  manner.  La 
macchina;  etc.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
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bcxjk’s  diversity  and  its  author’s  range.  Here 
is  a  prosateur  who  can  do  wonders  with  ever 
so  slight  a  theme,  a  country  punch-and-judy 
show,  a  back-country  legend,  the  attachment 
of  an  elderly  spinier  to  her  cat  (a  quite  uncon¬ 
ventional  treatment  of  the  theme),  the  lure  of 
violet-time,  the  friendship  of  a  man  for  a  tree, 
a  bread-maker  who  is  by  way  of  being  a 
feminine  Michelangelo  of  the  kitchen,  a 
mona^ery  garden,  or  a  small-town  dome^ic 
tragedy.  Cavicchioli,  it  may  be  predicted, 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  future  and  is  not 
unhkely  to  become  an  object  of  exporta¬ 
tion. — Samuel  Putnam.  Mirmande,  Drome, 
France. 

•  Maria  Luisa  Fiumi.  Terra  di  Lupi.  Fi¬ 
renze.  G.  Barbera.  1932. 10  lire. — “In  una 

terra  di  lupi  noi  viviamo;  se  non  hai  forza  di 
domarli  ti  divorano.”  This  is  the  advice  given 
to  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  by  one  who  has 
suffered  bitterly  from  man’s  tyranny.  After 
a  long  druggie  with  herself,  Mariolina  escapes 
from  the  clutches  of  those  who  might  have 
made  a  slave  or  a  martyr  out  of  her,  and  mar¬ 
ries  her  childhood  friend  who  will  be  her  life¬ 
long  companion.  Countess  Fiumi  does  not 
give  us  a  perfeAly  con^ruciled  novel.  Mario 
Corseri,  the  great  tenor,  whose  illegitimate 
child  Mariolina  is,  appears  in  the  ^tory  in 
an  unexpectedly  melodramatic  fashion.  PerfeA 
symmetry  would  have  demanded  that  the 
plot  be  built  around  him  rather  than  his 
daughter.  Nor  does  a  certain  amount  of  dif¬ 
fusiveness  show  that  the  writer  has  attained 
absolute  ma^ery  of  the  narrative  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  characters  are  without 
exception  excellently  drawn  and  possess 
Wrongly  individual  traits  no  element  of  whicdi 
seems  to  be  borrowed  or  falsified.  Her  second¬ 
ary  characters,  especially,  are  delightfully 
alive.  The  countess  writes  absorbingly  and 
does  not  leave  the  reader  satisfied  until  he  has 
finished  the  book.  Unque^ionably  one  of  the 
beA  Italian  novels  of  the  year  1932. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern  University.  . 

•  Piero  Gadda.  Gagliarda.  Milano.  Ceschi- 
na.  1932.  12  lire. — As  special  envoy  of  Prince 
Eugene,  the  young  Count  Cusani  — only  son 
of  an  ancient  Lombard  family  -moves  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Naples  under  the  Napoleonic 
regime.  Taking  as  his  background  the  rule  of 
Murat,  the  terrors  of  Bourlxinism,  and  the  re¬ 
capture  of  the  island  of  Capri  from  the 
English,  Gadda  weaves  the  love-Aory  of 
Count  Cusani  and  the  Neapolitan  girl  Gagliar- 
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da.  The  portrayal  of  the  loyal  friendship  be- 
tween  Cusani  and  his  friend  Captain  Avon' 
gadri,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  hi^orical  data, 
are  the  out^nding  features  of  this  book, 
which  is  full  of  human  as  well  as  hiAorical 
intere^. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service. 
Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Marino  Moretti.  Sorprese  del  huon  Dio. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  5  lire. — The 

surprise  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  volume 
of  short  Tories  will  come  to  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Moretti  of  the  crepuscular 
novel.  Herein  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  vague 
halftones  which  hem  in  the  characters  of  the 
novels  from  life ;  here  is  life  itself,  catching  and 
tossing  men  and  women  into  unexpected  situa- 
tions.  The  ^tyle  is  easy,  informal,  casual  almo^. 
In  effective  contra^  are  the  plots  (in  many 
cases  material  for  a  novel  is  compressed  into 
a  few  pages) — -the  work  of  a  skilled  ^ory' 
teller,  alert  to  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of 
the  unexpected  twi^  at  the  end.  Not  cinema' 
tographic,  but  almo^. — T.  D. 

•  Mario  Puccini.  La  Prigiorte.  Milano. 

Ceschina.  1932.  12  lire. — Amelio,  a 

young  accountant,  takes  his  firA  position  in 
the  ^te  prison  of  a  small  provincial  town. 
Shy  and  reserved,  he  himself  lives  imprisoned 
in  his  timidity  and  prejudices. 

The  old  town  with  its  many  church  towers 
and  their  clanging  bells,  the  piazza  with  its 
surrounding  houses,  the  quiet  humdrum  life 
of  the  people,  and  the  prison — an  old  mediaeval 
fortress  looming  black  again^  the  sea — form 
the  setting  for  Puccini’s  new  bcxjk.  Had  the 
hero  been  a  stronger  personality,  less  intro 
specftive,  the  novel  might  have  ranked  among 
the  great  “Prison  Stories”  of  Italy^ — such  as  Sib 
vio  Pellico’s  Le  Mie  Prigioni  or  Settembrini’s 
letters.  The  book  is  causing  much  comment 
in  literary  circles  and  has  had  mo^  favorable 
treatment  in  the  press. — The  Italian  Literary 
Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Mario  Puccini.  Ritratto  d'adolescente. 

Milano.  T.  T.  T.  1932.  15  lire. — Some' 

thing  better  than  Ritratto  d'adolescente  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  Ebrei.  He 
might  easily  have  improved  the  present  novel 
if,  instead  of  philosophizing  and  indulging  in 
essays  on  agriculture,  he  had  pruned  his 
^ry  down  to  three  hundred  pages.  The  plot 
is  not  new  but  is  well  handled  and  sufficiently 
^udied.  A  youth  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  independent  thinking  is  tortured  by  doubt 


of  his  paternity.  Is  he  the  son  of  his  father 
or  of  his  father’s  brother?  He  Judies  himself, 
his  father,  his  mother,  and  compares  his 
features  and  his  charad:eri^ics  with  theirs. 
He  ponders  over  what  people  say  about  his 
Striking  likeness  to  his  uncle  whom  he  loves 
more  than  his  father.  But  he  cannot  observe 
his  uncle  who,  for  some  reason  mysterious  to 
him,  has  not  set  foot  in  his  house  for  years. 
After  a  long,  consuming  mental  Struggle  they 
meet  and  the  nephew  demands  the  truth.  The 
pathetic  revelation  which  ensues  has  much 
in  common  with  the  tragic  Story  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  but  its  denouement  proves  that 
“the  pollen  which  fecundates  and  creates  man 
consists  not  only  of  matter  but  also  of  spiritual 
molecules  which  are  not  less  formative.” — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Fihppo  Sacchi.  La  Casa  in  Oceania.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1932.  12  lire. — ^A 

Strange  life  of  passion  and  Struggle  among 
Italian  settlements  in  fat'off  Australia.  A 
realistic  picture  of  the  ideals,  hopes,  and 
frailties  of  the  Italian  emigrant  in  a  new  and 
Strange  land.  We  meet  not  only  the  expatriated 
Italian,  but  also  the  Anglo'AuStralian,  with 
his  naive  and  at  times  irritating  Nordic' 
superiority  complex.  We  become  acquainted 
with  a  long  array  of  interesting  characters: 
Baucia,  the  rugged  Piedmontese,  John  Copley, 
the  Enghshman,  Father  Duval,  the  Catholic 
priest,  and  a  hoSt  of  others.  The  picture  is  so 
vivid  that  one  must  perforce  conclude  that 
the  author  is  speaking  from  close  personal 
knowledge.  The  protagonist,  Giorgio  Breglia, 
is  an  Italian  emigrant  who  has  come  to  a  new 
land  to  carve  out  a  future  free  from  the 
prejudices  and  restrictions  of  the  old  world; 
after  two  years  of  life  among  the  cane  growers 
of  Australia,  he  eventually  marries  the  beau' 
tiful  and  vivacious  Romana  Canzi,  who  had 
been  seduced  previously  by  one  of  the  workers. 
This  is  the  simple  plot  around  which  Sacchi 
weaves  his  sympathetic  Story  of  emigrant  life. 
The  Style  is  rather  commonplace,  perhaps 
consciously  so.  Dialectical  phrases  and  words 
abound,  much  to  the  despair  and  annoyance  of 
the  reader  whose  knowledge  of  Italian  does 
not  extend  to  north  Italian  patois.  A  welbdone 
book  but  far  from  a  masterpiece. — S.  S. 

•  Michele  Saponaro.  Erga  tra  i  sassi.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1932. 10  lire. — Twenty' 

five  short  Stories  by  the  welbknown  novelist 
who  with  delicate  and  beautiful  touches 
makes  his  characters  live.  In  the  Story  of 
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L'Avwcato  one  sees  the  poor,  rejedted  lover 
return  to  his  home-town  as  the  successful 
lawyer,  “I’oratore  applaudito  dei  delitti  pas' 
sionati,”  The  irony  of  fate  had  called  him  to 
defend  his  former  rival!  A  few  ^rokes  of  his 
able  pen,  and  Saponaro  has  opened  and  closed 


the  curtain,  but  we  have  seen  behind  it  the 
tragedy  of  two  human  lives.  In  y{oStro  Figlio 
the  author  again  touches  deep  chords  in  the 
heart  of  his  reader. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 
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•  Kay  Schmidt'Phiseldeck.  Svens\  HiftO' 
rietaenl{ning. — De  hi^riske  Problemers 

Behandling  i  Sverige  og  Finland  kritisk  frem^ib 
let.  Kdbenhavn.  Povl  Branner.  1932. — The 
author  shows  that,  beginning  with  Hoijer, 
who  was  influenced  by  Montesquieu,  Rous¬ 
seau,  and  the  Revolutionists,  through  Geijer, 
who  received  his  impulse  toward  historical 
Study  from  Hoijer,  to  the  proponents  of  the 
later  historical-philosophical  theories,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  development  of  histor¬ 
ical  dodtrine  in  Sweden.  The  relation  of 
historical  theory  to  the  different  philosophical 
systems  is  carefully  analyzed,  and  each  histo¬ 
rian  and  his  contribution  critically  evaluated. 

The  book,  written  in  a  concise  and  yet 
interesting  Style,  fills  a  need  in  Swedish  liter¬ 
ary  history.  It  is  indispensable  for  Swedish 
historiography  and  should  prove  of  great 
value  also  to  Students  of  Swedish  literature 
in  general. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips 
University. 

•  Valdemar  R^rdam.  Huset  ved  Volden. 
K0benhavn.  Aschehoug.  1932.  5  Kroner. 

— ^The  author,  a  poet  who  has  reached  sixty, 
revivifies  in  this  book  of  virtuose  and  pithy 
iambics  his  early  childhood  spent  in  the 
parsonage  of  a  small  provincial  town  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Seeing  the  past  with  eyes  which  are  at 
the  same  time  those  of  a  child  and  a  man,  he 
presents  us  with  a  pidture  of  life  which  has 


both  the  vitality  of  first  experience  and  the 
wisdom  of  age.  His  insight,  frankness  and  vision 
lend  such  a  Strength  to  his  re-creation  that  it 
reassures  his  own  faith  in  life  and  gives  us 
a  Strong  feeling  of  elemental,  if  not  eternal 
values.  The  outlook  is  poetical,  sincere  and 
patriotic,  emphasizing  traditions  of  the  paSt; 
and  if  in  the  book  there  is  nothing  modem, 
its  conservatism  is,  for  once,  not  Stagnant  but 
noble.  Rdrdam,  in  brief,  has  given,  with  fine 
artistic  craftsmanship,  a  beautiful  expression 
of  some  of  the  best  in  Danish  culture  in  the 
late  19th  century. — Jens  T^holm.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Bjdm  Bjdrnson.  Bj^mftjeme  Bj^rnson. 

Hjemmet  og  venneme.  AuleStad-minner. 
Oslo.  H.  Aschehoug  6^  Co. — -This  book  tells 
the  Story  of  BjdmStjerne  Bj0mson’s  life  during 
the  AuleStad  period;  i.e.,  from  1872  to  his 
death.  It  gives  an  intimate  view  of  Bjdrnson 
in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  the  friends  whom 
he  delighted  to  gather  around  him.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  affords  intimate  glimpses  into  the 
lives  of  several  important  charadters,  literary 
and  otherwise,  of  the  period.  Bj0m  Bjdmson 
writes,  as  always,  in  an  easy  spontaneous 
Style,  with  a  warmth  and  freshness  that  wins 
the  reader  from  the  beginning.  Now  and  then 
he  interrupts  himself  to  illustrate  a  point 
with  a  Story,  always,  however,  without  dc- 
tradting  from  the  intereA  of  the  chief  narrative. 
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In  this  partial  biography,  written  by  a  son 
who  sees  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  great 
qualities  of  a  beloved  father,  Bj0rn  Bj0rnson 
has  given  us  a  ^ory  of  deep  human  intere^, 
one  which  will  help  us  to  know  and  under- 
^tand  a  great  man  and,  as  we  under^nd  him, 
to  appreciate  his  works. — Harry  V.  E.  Paint' 
blad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Ronald  Fangen.  Duel.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 

1932. — The  life-long  duel  between  the 

inferiority  complex  of  Doctor  Hallem  and  the 
ever  faithful  friendship  of  the  loyal  and  bril¬ 
liant  Professor  R0iter  ends  with  Hallem’s 
suicide,  and  we  are  given  to  underhand  that 
it  is  the  lack  of  true  devotion  in  this  friend¬ 
ship  that  makes  Hallem  take  the  ^ep.  He 
needed  someone  that  believed  in  him,  not 
someone  that  had  a  feeling  of  contempt,  even 
if  this  feeling  was  unconscious. 

It  is  the  absence  of  ultimately  unselfish 
love  that  the  author  tries  to  lay  bare,  the  fadt 
that  egoti^ical  motives  are  invisibly  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  roots  of  our  mo^  genuine 
feelings.  This  analysis  is  done  in  terms  of 
ab^radt  musings  rather  than  adlion.  The 
problem  is  always  the  important  considera¬ 
tion  for  this  serious  writer.  When  he  attacks 
some  ethical  or  religious  thought,  he  enjoys 
pursuing  it  to  its  fineA  ramifications,  mean¬ 
while  forgetting  all  about  the  plot. 

The  reality  of  some  of  his  charadlers  redeems 
somewhat  the  lack  of  ^ory.  BeA  are  the  two 
contra^s,  the  bitterly  negative  Hallem  and 
his  ever  courageous  wife,  while  too  much 
theory  went  into  the  mab'ng  of  the  professor. 

As  always  with  this  author,  (we  remember 
for  in^nce  T^ogen  ungc  mennes}{er  and  Eril{) 
he  has  positive  values  to  offer.  There  are 
splendid  sugge^ions  for  short  Tories  in  some 
of  his  incidents,  but  he  is  far  from  being  a 
bom  noveli^. — Sigrid  Hal{flad.  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

•  E^her  Grung.  Livet  en  sport.  Oslo.  A- 
schehoug.  1932. — A  young  Norwegian 

girl  of  good  but  impoverished  family  arrives 
in  this  country  where  she  is  forced  to  make 
her  living  as  a  maid.  Her  varied  experiences 
and  not  very  enthusia^ic  observations  of 
high  society  life  in  this  country  are  recorded 
in  this  half  autobiographical  ^ory,  which  ends 
with  the  crash  in  1929. 

The  ^yle  is  rather  obvious  and  the  humor 
not  original,  and  it  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  lively  account  of  similar  experiences 
in  Oftedahl’s  Tur  og  retur  ?iew  Tor}{.  It  is 
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probably  of  more  intereA  in  Norway  than 
here. 

The  fir^  Scandinavian  book  of  that  type, 
En  piga  i  U.  S.  A.  came  out  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  was  written  by  a  Swedish  woman  jour¬ 
nalist  who  enjoyed  taking  a  look  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nation  from  the  servants’  quarters. — 
Sigrid  Ha}{:Stad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Ingeborg  Refling  Hagen.  Jeg  vil  hem  att. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932. — Ingeborg  Re¬ 
fling  Hagen  is  Steeped  in  Norwegian  legend 
and  folklore;  when  she  touches  this  field  she 
seems  to  write  from  the  overflowing  of  her 
heart.  In  the  present  colledtion  of  sketches 
and  fxjems  one  notes  a  direv^tness,  a  sincerity, 
a  genuineness  of  sentiment,  and  especially  a 
love  of  the  homeland  and  the  homeland  tradi¬ 
tions.  Whether  the  author  has  an  old  man 
sing  of  his  native  land  to  the  grandchild  on 
his  knee,  whether  she  pidtures  a  patient  in  a 
Chicago  hospital  longing  for  the  Norwegian 
home,  or  whether  she  tells  with  a  touch  of 
gentle  humor  the  Story  of  three  women  who 
cut  a  sorry  figure  at  the  entrance  gate  to 
heaven,  she  interests  the  reader  and  speaks 
direcftly  from  the  heart. 

In  the  past  years  Landsmal  readers  have  ad¬ 
mired  Fr0ken  Hagen’s  prose.  Up)on  reading  her 
new  volume  they  will  find  that  she  is  no  less  a 
master  of  poetry. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad. 
Phillips  University. 

•  O.  E.  R0!vaag.  Rent  guld.  Oslo.  Asche¬ 
houg.  1932. — 'The  Norwegian  transla¬ 
tion  of  Pure  Gold,  which  again  was  based 
upon  an  earlier  work.  To  tullinger.  The  Story 
is  exadtly  the  same  as  that  of  To  tullinger,  but 
the  form  is  much  improved. 

A  Study  of  avarice  and  its  devastating 
march  through  the  minds  and  lives  of  two 
people.  In  a  Norwegian  settlement  in  Minne¬ 
sota  Louis  and  Lizzie,  an  attractive  couple, 
work  hard  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their 
farm,  when  their  first  gold-piece  awakes  in 
them  a  luSt  for  money.  The  passion  becomes 
a  mania,  taking  ever  more  dismal  forms,  until 
they  perish  from  hunger  and  exposure  with 
a  fortune  hidden  among  their  rags. 

The  subject  naturally  calls  to  mind  that 
classic  epic  of  greed,  Eugenie  Grandet.  The 
present  book  is  more  intense  in  its  effect,  the 
flash-light  being  focused  solely  on  the  two 
protagonists,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
interesting  bearings  of  such  a  vice  upon  the 
immediate  surroundings,  so  pathetically 
brought  out  in  the  French  masterpiece,  is 
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pradlically  ignored.  In  Rdlvaag’s  work,  how- 
ever,  there  is  a  development,  an  always  wider 
trail  of  human  disintegration,  gha^ly  enough 
to  hold  the  reader  in  its  grip  to  the  end. — 
Sigrid  Hal{Slad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Annie  Akerhielm.  Tvd  sld1{ten.  Stock' 
holm.  Bonnier.  1031.  7.50  kroner. — A  criti- 
cism  of  one-sided  intellectuality  in  the  mcxlern 
woman  and  a  demon^ration  of  the  inherently 
irreconcilable  contra^s  between  the  spirit 
of  sophi^icated  metropolitan  circles  and  that 
of  nature’s  true  children. 

The  scene  is  an  e^ate  in  Varmland,  where 
a  young  woman  of  Stockholm  under  the  spell 
of  inspiring  natural  surroundings  and  the 
charm  of  old  legends  fells  in  love  with  her 
manly  ho^.  They  marry,  and  discord  brews 
between  a  city-bred,  frightfully  intellectual 
wife  and  a  husband  with  a  love  for  wild 
nature  and  with  old-fashioned  matrimonial 
ideals.  The  e^rangement  reaches  its  climax 
in  his  suicide. 

It  is  a  mi^ke  of  the  author  to  try  to 
emphasize  the  main  theme  further  by  append¬ 
ing  the  ^ry  of  another  marital  connection 
between  the  two  families,  with  the  scene  this 
time  laid  in  the  city. 

This  woman  writer  belongs  to  the  average 
group  of  moderately  able  craftsmen.  Her 
didactic  purpose  is  often  tco  much  in  evidence. 
Sigrid  Hal{ftad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Ingeborg  Bjorklund.  Mdnen  over  Lund. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1931.  6.50  kroner. — 

Second  part  of  a  trilogy,  Vdxt,  whose  heroine, 
Lina  Sundberg,  very  intelh'gent  and  very 
pretty,  is  now  a  ^udent  at  the  University  of 
Lund.  Through  her  own  secret  love  affairs 
and  those  of  her  fellow  ^dents  she  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  better 
^udent  morals  and  avoid  hushed  down 
tragedies  during  long  years  of  ^udy  is  to 
allow  more  freedom  for  sexual  relations,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  form  of  childless  marriages  be¬ 
tween  indents. 

Pleading  the  cause  of  an  unimpeded  love 
of  the  senses  the  author  is  passionately  out¬ 
spoken.  The  problem  she  presents  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough,  but  unfortunately  her  characters 
and  their  banal  liaisons  fail  to  rouse  our 
sympathy.  The  whole  thing  becomes  tedious 
because  there  is  so  much  more  of  Tendenz  than 
there  is  of  life  itself. 

Of  more  value  than  all  this  are  the  glimpses 
she  gives  of  coed  life  in  the  old  university 
town.  Also  she  possesses  a  brisk,  limpid  ^yle. 
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which  reminds  us  of  the  fecft  that  she  has  made 
a  name  for  herself  among  the  younger  modern- 
i^  poets. — Sigrid  Ha}{itad.  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

•  Karin  Boye.  A^tarte.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1931.  6.50  kroner. — The  Second 

Swedish  prize  is  not  much  of  a  novel  in  form, 
consi^ing  as  it  does  of  a  series  of  scenes  but 
loosely  connected,  in  which  are  reflected 
varied  aspects  of  life  in  this  machine  age. 
A^rte,  a  gilded  window  model,  beautiful 
but  lacking  personality,  is  meant  to  be  the 
symbol  of  our  time  with  its  superficial  splen¬ 
dor  and  inner  poverty.  The  intelligent  observa¬ 
tions,  transformed  into  sophiisticated  and 
elegantly  done  interpretations,  make  pleasant 
reading  for  the  intellectual  person  who  is 
satisfied  with  tiny  bits  of  plots  and  almo^ 
imperceptible  touches  of  emotional  appeal 
in  the  midA  of  disillusion  and  satire. — Sigrid 
Hal{^ad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Py  Sdrman.  Aloe.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1931.  6  kroner. — This  prize  novel  with 

its  symbolical  title  tells  the  ^ory  of  the 
wanderings  of  a  poet’s  spirit  after  death. 
There  is  an  ethical  appeal  in  his  meditations 
on  the  misery  and  lack  of  unselfish  love  among 
humanity,  and  the  language  has  a  befitting 
poetic  touch,  so  that  we  do  not  really  mind 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  observations  seem 
quite  familiar.  For  the  average  ^ory  fan, 
however,  there  is  nothing  in  this  plot-less, 
essay-like  ,  novel — Sigrid  Haf{itad.  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

•  Zestalig  Handelswoordenboe}{:  Tslcder- 
landsch.  Dr.  H.  G.  de  Maar;  Engelsch, 

Dr.  H.  G.  de  Maar;  Fransch,  S.  E.  van  Praiag; 
Duitsch,  N.  C.  Stalling;  Zweedsch,  N.  C.  Stal¬ 
ling  en  A.  Zethraeus;  Spaansch,  Dr.  J.  A. 
van  Praag.  Groningen,  I^n  Haag.  Batavia, 
J.  B.  Wolters.  1931.  12.50  guilders.  —This 
excellent  polyglot  commercial  dictionary  con¬ 
tains  2614  columns,  about  100,000  key  words, 
and  approximately  500,000  numbered  deriva¬ 
tions,  expressions,  and  phrases  arranged  there¬ 
with.  The  Dutch  key  words  are  alphabeted, 
their  equivalents  in  English,  French,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Spanish  are  printed  in  separate 
columns. 

Though  the  book  is  primarily  intended  for 
commercial  use,  it  comprises  a  large  number 
of  words  and  expressions  beyond  this  ^riCt 
limit.  Ten  years  of  the  moA  ^renuous  efforts 
have  produced  a  dictionary  of  extraordinary 
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value.  For  the  English  speaking  world  the 
work  should  be  alphabeted  according  to  the 
English  keywords.  The  book  is  admirably 
printed. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Rob  Roemans.  Kritische  bibliographic  van 
Cyriel  Buysse  gevolgd  door  een  bibliogra' 
phie  over  Cyriel  Buysse.  Kortrijk.  Steenlandt. 
1931.  3  guilders. — This  complete  bibliography, 
the  fir^  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  of  Flemish 
authors,  is  remarkably  comprehensive.  It  is 
divided  into  a  6r^  part,  containing  Buysse’s 
works,  and  a  second,  comprising  writings 
about  Buysse.  The  fir^  part  is  again  subdivided 
into  works  issued  in  book  form,  introdudlions  to 
works  by  others,  contributions  to  collections, 
and  to  periodicals,  arranged  both  alphabetic' 
ally  and  chronologically,  translations,  and 
anthologies  containing  works  by  Buysse. 

At  the  end  a  very  intere^ing  early  original 
work,  never  printed  before,  is  added,  a  bit  of 
writing  which  is  not  only  amusing,  but  also 
irx^rucftive  for  the  underijtanding  of  Buysse’s 
youth.  The  main  value  of  the  bibliography 
lies  in  the  citations,  remarks  and  charadieriza' 
tions,  much  in  the  nature  of  those  in  the 
Readers  Digest,  that  are  added  to  many  entries, 
and  in  the  bibliographical  descriptions.  A 
numbering  of  all  the  entries  and  an  alphabet' 
ical  index  to  all  the  titles  would  have  increased 
the  usefulness  of  the  work.  A  fitting  memorial 
for  the  world  renowed  author,  who  died  in 
July  of  lasit  year. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Nico  van  Suchtelen.  Zwerftochten.  Am' 
^erdam.  N.  V.  Maatschappij  tot  vet' 
spreiding  van  goede  en  goedkoope  lecJtuur. 
1932.  2.75  guilders. — A  series  of  travelogues 
dealing  with  the  author's  cycling  and  camp' 
ing  tours  through  the  ea^em  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Netherlands,  presenting  milieu  of 
wood  and  heath  seldom  seen  by  the  foreign 
touriA.  The  diary  notes,  meant  for  adolescent 
readers,  are  without  literary  pretentions,  yet 
entertaining  and  sometimes  amusing.  The 
trips  took  place  during  the  war  at  a  time  when 
camping  was  in  its  earh’er  ^ges  in  the  Nether' 
lands.  This  accounts  for  the  many  details 
which  seem  somewhat  self'Centered  but  serve 
to  show  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  camping 
in  Holland’s  cool  and  rainy  summers. 

About  one  third  of  the  book  consiAs  of 
short  Tories  laid  in  continental  Europe,  ap' 
parently  based  on  adtual  travel  experiences. 
The  whole  volume  is  proof  of  the  author’s 
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romantic  outlook  on  life  such  as  was  clearly 
revealed  in  his  mo^  popular  novel  De  ftille 
loch.  There  are  many  photographs  by  the 
author. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Sheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  C.  J.  Kelk.  Jan  Steen.  Am^erdam.  de 
Spieghel.  1932. — A  charming  biography, 

or  biographic  novel,  about  one  of  Holland’s 
mo^  jovial  arti^s;  begins  with  the  youth  of 
this  brewer’s  son,  carries  him  through  ap' 
prentice  days  with  the  O^ade  brothers  and 
later  with  van  Goyen.  Romance  develops  with 
the  arti^’s  daughter.  Poverty  threatens,  and 
rescue  comes  for  the  married  pair  from  Steen’s 
father.  In  the  travels  here  and  there,  we  get 
excellent  pen  pictures  of  Holland  of  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Dutch  satir' 
i^  in  oils,  whose  five  hundred  canvases  ^ill 
delight  art  lovers,  is  here  recreated  from  his 
pictures  as  well  as  from  hi^oric  documents,  in  a 
novel  well  told  and  never  dull. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Vicllor  Lemans.  Pers  en  universiteit  in 
Duitschland.  Een  inleidende  ^udie.  Kor' 

trijk.  Steenlandt.  1932.  35  francs.- — This  able 
^udy  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the 
title  would  indicate.  It  deals  not  only  with  the 
interrelationships  between  the  daily  press 
and  the  universities  in  Germany,  but  also 
takes  up  the  hi^ory  and  ^trucfture  of  the  Ger 
man  press.  Though  dealing  mainly  with  con' 
ditions  in  Germany,  parts  of  it,  especially 
those  on  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  journal' 
ism,  and  the  influence  of  the  scientific  world 
on  the  press  and  vice'versa,  have  general 
intere^.  Bibliographical  notes  enable  the 
reader  to  ^udy  the  various  aspects  of  the 
subjed:  in  detail.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
thesis,  presented  at  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  is  later  to  be  published  in  a  French 
edition.  An  enumeration  of  the  various  indi' 
tutions  for  journalidic  research  and  education 
in  Germany,  with  their  organization,  is  espe' 
cially  valuable. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Jo  van  Ammers  Kiiller.  De  appel  en  Eva. 

Amderdam.  J.  M.  Meulenhoff.  1932. 
3.50  guilders. — ^This  third  part  of  the  trilogy 
De  opftandigeny  has  in  common  with  the  two 
preceding  parts,  which  have  already  been 
translated  into  English  and  German,  only  the 
central  theme,  woman’s  emancipation.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  the  showrooms  and 
offices  of  a  Paris  feshion'house  of  world  fame. 
The  author  has  again  succeeded  in  shaping 
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an  appealing  and  forceful  Aory,  built  around 
a  few  characters  which  from  their  make'up 
mu^t  necessarily  conflict.  The  energetic,  inde' 
pendent,  and  modemi^ic  Puck,  the  somewhat 
oldfashioned,  typically  Dutch,  yet  highly 
human  and  sympathetic  Han  van  Doeveren, 
her  husband,  the  liberal  Kitty,  the  dandyish 
egotistic  fashion  king,  and  the  weak  Lizy,  are 
brought  before  us  as  clear  cut  types.  The  be^ 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  uncovering  of  that 
little  known  world,  the  fashion  kingdom, 
revealing  mo^  ^riking  contraAs  of  human 
luxuries  and  vanities  in  the  front  rooms  and 
in  the  background  the  invisible  jealousies  and 
miseries  of  long  working  hours  to  satisfy  the 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  demands  of  a 
capricious  public.  If  the  book  were  a  trifle 
shorter  a  better  balance  between  the  social 
and  psychological  elements  could  have  been 
brought  about.  The  ^yle  is  generally  well 
adapted  to  the  theme  and  sometimes  rises  to 
an  unusual  and  original  forcefulness. — Ir.  T. 
W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Albert  Helman.  De  ftille  plantage.  Rot' 
terdam.  Nijgh  fe?  van  Ditmar.  1932.  4.90 

guilders. — Written  in  an  exquisitely  refined 
and  beautiful  language,  this  novel  tells  the 
Aruggle  of  Raoul  de  Morhang,  his  wife 
Josephine,  and  her  two  sixers  Agnes  and 
Cecile  in  e^tablishing  and  maintaining  a  planta' 
tion  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  have,  on  the  occa' 
sion  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
been  evicted  from  their  e^te  and  country. 
Fir^t  they  flee  to  hospitable  Holland,  but  Raoul 
cannot  endure  the  atmosphere  of  profiteering 
merchants  and  leaves  for  Surinam  where  he 
expects  to  realize  his  ideals  of  a  better  society. 
His  illusions  and  hopes  are  rifled  in  the 
swampy  hot  atmosphere  of  the  fertile  and 
bountiful  tropical  earth,  and  almo^  all  spiri' 
tual  values  are  sucked  from  him.  But  more  than 
the  exhau^ing  climate,  it  is  the  rotten  and 
merciless  colonial  society,  based  as  it  is  upon 
slavery,  which  discourages  him.  Interwoven 
with  the  ^ory  are  admirable  descriptions  of 
tropical  scenery. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  A.  M.  de  Jong.  Een  Verdoolde.  Am^er' 
dam.  Em.  Querido.  1932. — The  Dutch 

socialist  writer  de  Jong  has  again  tackled  the 
struggle  of  the  laboring  class.  A  young  boy 
from  the  masses  accidentally  travels  the  road 
of  the  “chosen”  and  becomes  an  engineer.  His 
soul  ftill  belongs  to  the  masses,  however,  and 


in  the  critical  moment  of  a  Arike  he  deserts 
the  “chosen”  and  returns  to  the  fold.  A  well' 
written  ^ory  that  holds  the  intereA.  One 
feels  sorry  for  the  boy,  Jan  van  Duin,  and 
again  one  should  applaud  his  inherent  good' 
ness.  But  then,  nowadays,  one  doesn’t  applaud 
goodness,  and  slave  driving  factory  managers 
are  a  little  passe.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  de  Jong 
does  not  use  his  fluent  ^yle  and  evident  talent 
for  other  than  works  on  now  obsolete  labor 
queAions. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Martinez, 
California. 

•  Z.  Fierh’nger.  Demol^racie  a  otdz\a  ndrod' 
noSlni.  (Democracy  and  the  Nationali^ic 

Que^ion).  Praha.  Svaz  Narodniho  Osvobo' 
zeni.  1931.  30  Kc. — The  problem  of  minorities 
is  one  of  the  graved  that  our  nationalise  age 
has  to  face.  Fierlinger  discusses  the  relations 
of  democracy  to  nationalism,  with  this  prob' 
lem  especially  in  mind.  According  to  him  the 
po^'war  rearrangement  of  Europe  has  resulted 
in  reduction  of  the  number  of  European  minor' 
ities,  and  their  international  protection  has 
been  a  progressive  ^ep.  He  propounds  the 
very  intere^ing  opinion  that  socially  the 
presence  of  minorities  is  a  benefit  to  the  major' 
ity  Ste.  Even  Russia,  however,  has  not 
settled  this  que^ion  and  is  ^ill  ^ruggling  with 
it.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  optimi^ic.  The 
author  is  convinced  that  the  po^'war  arrange' 
ments  have  built  a  soldid  base  for  the  perma' 
nent  adju^ment  of  nationali^ic  antagonisms. 
The  arguments  are  convincing,  and  show  wide 
knowledge  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  this 
difficult  subject.  BeA  of  all,  it  is  a  sensible  book ; 
it  is  a  useful  antidote  for  emotionally  un' 
balanced  and  overexcited  volumes  with  which 
Europe  is  now  flooded. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{. 
Centenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jesey. 

•  Josef  Jirasek,  Frantisek  Tichy,  editors. 
Sloveml{d  Miscellanea.  (Miscellaneous 

Writings  of  Slovakia).  Bratislava.  Universum. 
1931.  70  Kc. — The  pupils  of  Professor  A. 
Prazak  prepared  this  volume  in  honor  of  his 
thirtieth  year  of  literary  activity.  This  is  a 
habit  of  the  Ea^em  Slavs.  Prazak  is  a  Czech 
whose  specialty  is  Slovakia;  the  present  con' 
tributors  to  this  volume,  numbering  some 
46  authorities  on  various  aspects  of  Slovak 
life,  have  been  chosen  to  cover  various  Slovak 
problems,  such  as  the  Magyar  influences  on 
Kollar’s  philology,  the  hi^ry  of  the  Slovaks 
in  Luzica,  the  Slovak  law  in  the  works  of  Pavel 
Josef  Sa^ik,  etc.  The  book  is  packed  with 
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miscellaneous  information  on  various  subjedts. 
Certain  speciali^  will  6nd  the  volume  of 
great  value. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary 
Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Dr.  Eduard  Micek.  Ameril^a  se  ucu 

(America  Is  Learning).  Praha.  Sfinx 

Janda.  1932. — The  author  of  this  book  is 
Professor  of  Slavic  tongues  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  attempts  to  analyze  the  sociolog¬ 
ical  bases  of  American  life,  especially  as  they 
appear  to  him  from  his  personal  experiences 
in  this  country.  Of  special  imp>ortance  is  the 
information  concerning  the  teaching  of  the 
Czech  language  in  American  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  support  in  this  direction 
furnished  by  the  “Matice  Vyssiho  Vzde- 
iani”  (The  Council  of  Higher  Education), 
formed  by  W.  F.  Severa  on  July  27,  1902,  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  now  functioning  in 
Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of  Martin 
Kralovec,  Professor  Matthew  Spinka  and 
Mrs.  Jaroslava  Bohacova-Kosnerova.  It  assists 
the  descendants  of  the  Czechoslovaks  in  the 
United  States  by  lending  them  money  without 
interest  for  their  college  and  university  Stud¬ 
ies.-  -Joseph  S.  Roucel(.  Centenary  Junior 
College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  K.  Smejkal.  Sociologie  Vojdf(a.  Praha. 

Oibis.  1931.  20  Kc.  —  As  Professor 

E.  Chalunny  points  out  in  the  introduction 
to  the  volume,  there  are  hardly  any  publica¬ 
tions  in  Europe  which  approach  the  sociolog¬ 
ical  problem  of  the  soldier.  Hence  the  author 
has  entered  an  unexplored  field,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  limitations  of  his  work,  he  muSt 
be  given  full  credit  for  his  pioneer  enterprise. 
In  this  regard  he  was  helped  by  his  involuntary 
military  service,  which  evidently  has  left  much 
bitterness  in  him.  We  know  that  militarism 
is  Stupid.  But  it  is  enlightening  to  observe  the 
effect  on  the  soldier  of  the  constant  deadening 
drills,  the  degeneration  of  his  language,  the 
excessive  Stimulation  of  the  sexual  desires,  etc. 
We  are  surprised  that  such  an  important  field 
Still  has  been  largely  unexplored  by  our 
scholars.  Here  is  a  good  suggestion,  the  re¬ 
viewer  beh’eves,  for  those  who  dare  to  risk 
their  jobs  in  the  face  of  the  ultra-patriotic 
organizations. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary 
Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  F.  Vavrinek.  Parlament  a  politicise  Strany. 

(Parliament  and  Political  Parties).  Praha. 

Jednota  CS  matematiku  a  fysiku.  1931.  12 
Kc. — ^This  little  volume  is  a  summary  of 
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lectures  dealing  with  the  elasticity  of  political 
parties,  the  relation  of  political  parties  to  the 
constitution  of  a  country,  parhamentary  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  degeneration  of  parliamentarism, 
and  the  theory  of  a  corporative  parliament. 
Professor  Vavrinek  is  one  of  the  few  Czecho¬ 
slovak  political  scientists  who  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  theory  and  practice.  His 
publication  is  a  very  useful  and  ably  done  ! 
summary  of  the  problems  indicated.  In  his 
discussion  he  takes  careful  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  European  authorities,  ) 
especially  the  Germans.  The  reviewer  is  con-  ; 
vinced  that  the  book  deserves  special  recom¬ 
mendation. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary 
Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Ceskoslovenska  VlaStiveda.  Vol.  IV. 
Dejiny.  (History).  Praha.  “Sfinx.”  Janda  ^ 

1932.  $10.00. — We  have  already  reviewed  sev¬ 
eral  other  volumes  of  this  magnificent  series 
in  Bool^s  Abroad.  The  present  volume  covers 
the  history  of  Czechoslovakia  up  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series.  Dr.  Vaclav  Novotny,  one 
of  the  be;St'known  Czech  historians,  has  edited  ( 
it,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Josef  Dobias, 

Dr.  Otakar  Odlozilik,  Dr.  Rudolf  Urbanek,  and 
Dr.  Jaroslav  Prokes—  all  of  whom  are  Standard 
authorities  in  their  particular  fields.  The 
treatment  is  Strictly  objective,  based  on  the 
newest  scholarly  discoveries.  The  historical  ' 
development  of  Slovakia  is,  how'ever,  rather 
sketchy  and  is  added  to  the  general  treatment  I 
in  a  sort  of  off-hand  manner.  Another  volume 
is  planned  to  bring  the  Story  down  to  date. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
reproductions  of  historical  documents,  maps, 
and  pictures,  which  should  be  a  joy  to  every 
sch  )lar.  From  our  own  American  viewpoint, 
we  might  wish  that  more  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  social  and  cultural  side  of  history — 
as  has  been  done  by  J.  H.  Robinson,  C.  J.  H. 
Hayes,  etc.  But  within  its  limitations  the 
volume  is  excellent. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(.  Cen¬ 
tenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Jaroslav  Durych.  Ohne  v  Mlhdch.  (Fires 
in  Fogs).^ — Plizem  a  Pouti.  (Travels  and 

Visits.)  Praha.  Melantrich.  1932. 25  and  45  Kc. 

— ^The  books  of  Durych  have  gone  through 
several  editions.  He  is  very  quaint  and  meta¬ 
physical  in  his  beautifully  written  little  Stories, 
which  reflect  the  tones  of  fairy-tales.  In  the 
first  volume  he  pictures  life  for  us  as  heroic 
sacrifice  and  subjection.  The  second  volume 
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is  composed  of  colorful  sketches  of  the 
author’s  tours  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Bohemia.  The  mo^  intere^ing  are  five 
Tories  devoted  to  memories  of  the  World 
War,  which  are  moving  in  their  appeal, 
showing  mo^  pointedly  the  whole  stupidity 
and  senselessness  of  wars.  Durych’s  works 
remind  one  of  the  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Viktor  Dyk.  Des  z  Prlzdna.  (The  Fear  of 
Emptiness).  Praha.  Sfinx  Janda.  1932.  35 

Kc  — Dyk  was  one  of  Bohemia’s  foremo^  na' 
tionali^ic  poets.  He  died  in  1931,  leaving  his 
la^  Story  behind  him.  It  is  a  hymn  to  the  Czech 
nationalistic  feeling,  full  of  poetry,  woven 
around  a  Czech  revolutionist  who  suffers  for 
his  convictions,  and  fears  the  future  for  his 
nation.  It  has  merit  although,  possibly  because 
of  the  fact  that  Dyk  is  overpatriotic,  this  ex' 
tremely  well  constructed  volume  does  not  Stir 
the  reviewer  to  enthusiasm. — Joseph  S.  Rou' 
ce}{.  Centenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

•  Egon  HoStovsky.  Pripad  profesora  Kdr- 
nera.  (The  Case  of  Professor  Komer). 

Praha.  Melantrich.  1932.  25  Kc. — Ztraceny 
Stin.  (The  Lost  Shadow).  Praha.  Melantrich. 
1932. 20  Kc. — HoStovsky  is  one  of  the  youngest 
but  also  one  of  the  best,  modern  Czechoslovak 
authors.  The  Case  of  Professor  Korner  is  a 
variation  on  the  old  theme  of  human  helpless' 
ness  and  the  ironical  cruelty  of  fate.  The  Story 
draws  for  us  the  personality  of  a  Strange 
Jewish  professor,  who  is  helpless  regarding  his 
wife,  his  friend  who  loves  his  wife  behind 
his  back,  his  pupil,  whose  friendship  he  wants 
to  win,  and  all  his  associates.  Korner  has  the 
terrible  feeling  that  he  is  useless;  he  suffers 
because  of  the  mi^akes  of  others  and  wishes 
to  help  them — but  he  cannot.  Only  in  the 
laA  moment  of  his  life  does  he  realize  that 
he  had  some  influence;  but  by  that  time  it  is 
too  late.  Ho^ovsky  is  no  doubt  passing  judg' 
ment  on  bourgeois  scx:iety,  and  the  miserable 
representatives  of  that  society  are  shown  in 
their  nakedness.  Altogether  this  is  a  charadlet' 
i^ic  produdt  of  the  current  pessimism  occa' 
sioned  by  the  political,  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  Central  Europe.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  the  Lost  Shadow.  A  clerk  in  a  large 
concern  discovers  by  chance  the  fraudulent 
tactics  of  the  company  and  blackmails  his  em' 
ployers  for  his  own  unworthy  purposes. 
Eventually  he  loses  his  hold  on  the  company 
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because  his  superiors  are  cleverer  trick^rs 
than  he.  Another  Icxjk  into  the  weakness  of 
bourgeois  society.  Ho^ovsky  knows  how  to 
grip  his  reader — and  he  leaves  him  depressed. 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce}{.  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  J.  Kopta.  Cervend  Hvezda.  (Red  Star). 
Praha.  “Sfinx.”  B.  Janda.  1931. — Kopta 

won  his  fame  with  his  Tories  from  the  life 
of  the  Czechoslovak  legions  in  Siberia,  one 
of  the  mo^t  romantic  episodes  of  the  World 
War.  His  later  novels  have  dealt  with  the 
soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  barricades. 
This  book  is  a  tragic  and  forceful  ^ory  of  a 
persecuted  member  of  the  proletariat,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  jail  and  is  forced  by 
circum^nces  to  become  a  sociali^ic  fanatic 
and  conspirator.  We  see  beneath  the  surface 
of  events  the  persecutions  which  prepared  the 
Czechoslovak  revolution  again^  Au^ria-Hun' 
gary  after  1914. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary 
Junior  (College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Zamierzenia  Dzieciece.  Warszawa.  Nasza 
Ksiegarnia.  1932. — New  pedagogical  ma' 

terial  presented  at  a  five  day  conference  of 
pradtice  teachers  which  was  arranged  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Warsaw  in  the  Orzesz' 
kowa  Normal  School  of  that  city  in  Etecember, 
1930.  The  several  contributors  present  solu- 
tions  to  a  number  of  practical  problems.  They 
proceed  always  with  the  idea  that  “schools 
are  places  in  which  the  child  is  not  only  to 
prepare  himself  for  life,  but  in  which  he  is 
really  living  his  limited  child’s  exi^nce.” — 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Fischer.  Etnografja  Slowiansl^a.  Lwow. 
Atlas.  1932.^ — Volume  II  of  this  series 

treats  of  the  Lusatian'Serbs  or  Wends  of  Get' 
many.  This  Slavonic  people  dwelling  weA  of 
the  Oder  between  Dresden  and  Frankfurt  have 
been  Readily  losing  ground,  until  today  they 
hold  only  a  third  as  much  territory  as  they  did 
in  the  i6th  century.  In  numbers  they  are  only 
from  75,000  to  150,000  people,  according  to 
whether  the  sources  are  German  or  Slavonic. 
The  mo^  intere^ing  fadt  is  that  there  do  exi^ 
in  the  heart  of  CJennany  today  thousands  of 
these  Wends  who  cannot  even  speak  German, 
afxr  being  under  German  influence  for  cen' 
turies.  This  fadt  is  a  te^imony  not  only  to 
Slavic  persi^ence  but  also  to  German  tolers' 
tion  of  a  situation  which  could  scarcely  be 
permitted  for  more  than  a  generation  in  the 
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United  States. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  J^aul{a  Polska.  (Science  and  Letters  in 
Poland).  Warszawa.  Kasa  Imienia  Mia- 

nowskiego.  1931. — Volume  XVI  is  largely 
taken  up  with  a  description  by  Prof.  Doros' 
zewski,  secretary  of  the  Mianowski  Found' 
ation  of  the  ceremonies  held  February  27  and 
2S  in  Warsaw  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Founda' 
tion.  Recipient  of  many  legacies  and  grants, 
this  Foundation  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
foremo^  supporters  of  scientific  work  in 
Poland.  The  mo^  intere^ing  article  is  an 
anonymous  autobiographical  sketch  by  a  re' 
search  worker.  His  frank  recital  of  what 
caused  him  to  go  in  for  research  and  what 
forces  drove  him  on  to  find  out  more  and 
more  and  more,  makes  intensely  intere^ing 
reading. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Sophie  Nalkowska.  Sciany  Swiata.  War- 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1931. — ^The 

popularity  which  Sophie  Nalkowska,  now  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  has  enjoyed  in  the  pa^ 
will  not  be  diminished  by  the  book  under 
consideration.  It  is  a  collection  of  incidents 
gleaned  from  experience  on  a  prison  pardon 
board.  The  criminal  is  shown  to  be  as  many' 
sided  as  the  law'abiding  citizen.  Some  are 
gcxxl  and  some  are  bad,  some  are  vidtims  of 
circumstance,  others  inherently  wicked,  but 
there  is  none  without  a  Streak,  at  least,  of 
virtue.  Nalkowska  makes  a  running  narrative 
out  of  a  heterogeneous  colledtion  of  episodes  by 
Stringing  together  the  high  spots  of  each  and 
emphasizing  the  essential  qualities  in  each 
individual  whom  she  treats. — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Wojciechowski.  Dzieje  Liter atury  Pol' 
sl{iej.  Lwow.  Atlas.  1930. — ^This  is  the 

third  edition  of  what  is  unquestionably  the 
best  history  of  Polish  literature  for  the  lay 
reader.  A  generous  number  of  illustrations 
and  of  photostats  of  important  manuscripts 
enlivens  the  text.  Definite  fadts  are  given, 
moreover,  instead  of  the  too  cerebral  theoriz' 
ing  which  makes  difficult  the  pradtical  use  of 
too  many  histories  of  literature  in  the  Slavonic 
languages. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  W.  Gasiorowski.  Dobosz  Woltyzerow. 
Warszawa.  Everett,  Trzaska  i  Ska. — 

Gasiorowski,  a  very  distinguished  writer  on 
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Napoleonic  subjedts,  has  given  us  this  time 
a  beautiful  Stcrry  of  a  boy  who  ran  away  from 
home  to  join  Napoleon’s  army.  As  is  usual 
with  this  author,  the  bcx)k  is  written  with 
much  warmth  and  fervor,  and  it  will  add  to  the 
writer’s  well-eStablished  reputation. — Z.  Osic' 
c}{i.  Warszawa. 

•  Jerzy  Marlicz.  Lowcy  Przygod.  Poznan. 
Sw.  Wojciech. — Marlicz’s  translation  of 

the  late  James  Oliver  Curwood’s  works,  par' 
ticularly  of  The  Golden  Snare  and  Kazan,  the 
Wolf,  brought  him  prominence  among  the 
translators  from  the  English.  Now  he  has  tried 
his  hand  at  an  original  novel,  although  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Curwood  is  very  evident  in 
his  work.  Mr.  Marlicz  is  properly  called  the 
Polish  Curwcxxl. — Z.  Osiecl{i.  Warszawa. 

•  M.  Rusinek.  Burza  nad  brul{iem.  War- 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff. — There  arc 

pearls  in  the  dirt  of  the  ^reet,  and  Rusinek 
found  such  a  pearl  in  the  orphan  boy  Peter, 
whose  life,  which  goes  to  prove  that  hone^y 
is  the  be^  policy,  is  plausibly  and  pleasingly 
portrayed.  A  sequel  to  this  ^ory  is  to  appear 
shortly. — Z.  Osiecl^i.  Warszawa. 

•  Dr.  M.  Smolarski.  Przygoda  jednejnocy. 
Warszawa.  Ksiaznica  Polska. — A  fantas' 

tic,  well  written  ^ory  based  on  a  legendary 
figure,  the  sorcerer  Pan  Twardowski,  the  Pol' 
ish  Fau^.  According  to  the  legend  circulated 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  padt  between 
devil  and  Pan  Twardowski  having  expired  the 
Polish  sorcerer  was  settled  on  the  moon. 
There  he  witnesses  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  and  had  decided  not  to  visit  it  before 
its  resurredtion.  When  this  date  arrived,  Smo' 
larski  brought  him  down  to  earth  in  a  very 
intere^ing  and  truly  poetical  manner.  The 
book  is  ranked  among  the  better  works  of 
Dr.  Smolarski. — Z.  Osieck}.  Warszawa. 

•  Irena  Zarzyeka.  Tabor.  Warszawa.  Roj. 
— ^This  author,  who  has  dealt  for  the 

most  part  with  school  life,  has  this  time 
written  a  Story  based  on  the  life  of  the  gyp' 
sies,  those  children  of  nature.  Her  gifted 
pen  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  romance 
in  the  nowadays  rather  sordid  existence  of 
these  people.  The  indifference  of  the  gypsies 
to  ethical  inhibitions  wins  this  novelist’s 
applause.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  gypsy  love  af¬ 
fairs  are  in  the  main  vulgar  and  unpleasant. — 
Z.  Osiecl(i.  Warszawa. 

•  G.  Calinescu.  ViSla  lui  Eminescu.  Bucu- 
reSti.  Cultura  Nationala.  1932.  100  lei. — 
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Rumanian  Biography 

The  author  has  cx>lledled  with  great  patience 
and  under^nding  a  large  number  of  pamph- 
lets,  articles  and  Judies  dealing  with  this  great 
Rumanian  poet,  and  the  result  is  a  valuable 
life  of  Mihail  Eminescu.  He  tells  us  that  the 
book  is  a  “critical  biography  built  with  great 
care,  in  which  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
edit  into  a  consi^ent  whole  the  scattered  and 
contrary  data  we  have  found  concerning  the 
poet.”  The  author  has  succeeded  in  rescuing 
Eminescu  from  an  atmosphere  of  legend  and 
presenting  him  as  vigorously  alive.  Written  in 
a  warm  and  convincing  ^yle,  M.  Calinescu’s 
work  has  qualities  of  discipline,  critical 
shrewdness,  lucidity.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu' 
tion  to  modem  Rumanian  literature. — Joseph 
S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior  College,  HackettS' 
town.  New  Jersey. 

•  Con^antin  Xeni.  Tal{e  lonescu.  Bucu' 
re^i.  Universul.  1932.  150  lei. — The 

powerful  personality  of  the  illu^rious  dates' 
man,  brilliant  orator,  leader  of  Rumanian 
politics  in  the  fir^  two  decades  of  the  twen' 
tieth  century,  is  brought  before  us  with  per- 
fe»il  impartiality  by  a  personal  acquaintance. 
The  great  European,  as  Clemenceau  once 
called  him,  is  here  presented  from  the  early 
years  of  his  childhood,  in  which  there  were 
already  indisputable  signs  of  coming  greatness. 
This  judicious  work  of  500  pages  will  be  of 
permanent  value. — Joseph  S.  Roucef{.  Cente¬ 
nary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Cecil  Gray.  Sibelius.  London.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1932. — Mr.  Cecil  Gray, 

the  English  music  critic,  has  written  a  very 
lucid  and  comprehensive  book  on  the  Finnish 
composer  Sibelius.  It  is  the  6rA  critical  work 
written  in  English  which  deals  with  the  mu¬ 
sicianship  and  personality  of  this  remarkable 
composer. 

Comparatively  very  little  has  been  written 
on  and  about  this  “modem  Beethoven.”  When 
one  thinks  of  the  horrendous  output  relating 
to  the  music  of  such  men  as  Richard  Strauss, 
or  even  Stravinsky,  one  is  amazed  at  the 
apparent  neglecft  of  this  much  superior  musi¬ 
cian.  Fortunately,  this  negledt  is  being  rapidly 
atoned  for.  His  music  is  performed  more  and 
more  in  concert  halls  today,  and  concert-goers 
are  beginning  to  manife^  more  than  a  polite 
and  cursory  intere^  in  this  sudden  ebullience 
of  Sibelius's  music.  They  are  coming  to  his 
music  with  avidity  and  reverence. 
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Gray’s  book  will  surely  tend  to  bring  about 
a  more  congenial  relationship  between  the 
music  and  the  hearers.  The  book  is  never 
technical  nor  pedantic;  and  it  will  delight  the 
reader  for  its  critical  sagacity,  its  finely  tem¬ 
pered  enthusiasm,  and  what  is  more,  its  excel¬ 
lent  ^yle. 

And  yet  the  book  is  profound  in  its  way.  One 
feels  throughout  the  entire  work  the  keen  mind 
of  a  mature  critic  who  is  not  only  familiar  with 
his  own  subjedl-matter,  but  has  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  literature  as  a  whole,  and  of 
philosophy,  psychology  and  hi^ory  too.  It  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  such  a  happy  synthesis  in  a 
critic  who  writes  about  such  a  daedal  art  as 
music. — William  Kozlenlp.  New  York. 

AAA 

Georges  Roth's  Walter  Scott  et  la  France 
(La  Grande  Revue  for  December),  proves  the 
great  noveli^  to  have  been  extremely  con¬ 
servative  and  excessively  insular. 

P.  L.  Couchoud’s  Priface  au  probleme  de 
Jesus  (Mercure  de  France  for  January  i)  is  a 
lucid  presentation  of  Couchoud’s  well-known 
conviiflion  of  the  non-hi^oricity  of  Jesus. 

An  important  appreciation  of  the  life-work 
and  irifluence  of  Zola  is  Charles  d’Ago^ino’s 
Pour  Emile  Zola,  in  the  Mercure  Universel  for 
November. 

A  brilliant  feature  of  the  excellent  Buenos 
Aires  monthly  ?iervio  is  the  collaboration  of 
the  highly  original  Dutch  cartooni^  Dirk- 
Ker^  Koopmans. 

Johannes  Laures  writes  in  the  February  i 
number  of  the  alert  Catholic  weekly  The  Com' 
monweal  (New  York)  of  Educators  in  Tolpo. 

Casimir  Smogerzewski,  in  his  article  Une 
frontihe  "invisible:"  le  transit  allemand  d  tra' 
vers  la  Pomeranie  polonaise,  in  L'Annee  Poli¬ 
tique  Jranqaise  et  etrangire  for  December,  is 
an  apologia  for  the  Corridor 

Donn  Piatt  of  Dublin  collcdts  for  La  Revue 
des  Pays  d’Oc  (Avignon)  a  li^  of  words  com¬ 
mon  to  Irish  and  Provengal  which  do  not  exiA 
in  French  or  English  and  which  do  not  have 
a  Latin  origin. 

In  The  Germanic  Review  (New  York)  for 
January,  Winthrop  H.  Root  presents  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  bibliography  of  German  transla¬ 
tions  of  6mile  Zola  which  appeared  in  M.  G. 
Conrad’s  Zola,  Berlin,  Marquardt,  1906. 

The  January  number  of  The  Birth  Control 
Review  (New  York  City)  prints  the  complete 
text  of  the  comprehensive  Vera  Cruz  Birth 
Control  law. 
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The  judges  who  passed  on  the  manuscripts 
submitted  in  the  Booths  vs.  Bullets  essay 
conte^  have  recommended  unanimously  that 
no  awards  be  made.  The  conte^  subject  has 
inspired  a  member  of  our  to  an  eloquent 
disquisition  which  appears  in  our  new  Not  in 
the  Reviews  section,  but  which  we  do  not 


propose  to  reward  with  a  prize.  In  fadt,  we  are 
privately  of  the  opinion  that  the  member 
in  que^ion  should  have  awarded  us  a  prize 
for  printing  it.  But  the  que^ion  ^ill  seems 
to  us  worthy  of  the  mo^  serious  inve^igation. 
The  printed  word  has  in  the  paA  been  re* 
sponsible  for  quite  as  much  hatred  and  blood* 
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shed  as  love  and  good  fellowship,  but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  may  be 
changing.  Pacific  literature  is  rapidly  increas' 
ing  in  quantity,  and  we  hope  its  influence  is 
growing.  But  we  don't  know.  .  . 

We  announce  with  much  satisfadiion  that 
Sehor  Alfonso  Reyes,  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  Brazil  and  one  of  the  mo^  widely  and  pleas' 
antly  known  citizens  of  the  Repubhc  of  Let' 
ters,  has  joined  our  regular  ^aff.  His  portrait 
and  a  comment  on  his  personality  and  influence 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  .  . 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Commis' 
sion  for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational  Founda' 
tion  has  made  us  an  additional  grant  which 
enables  us  to  send  Bool{s  Abroad  to  a  good  li^ 
of  Belgian  in^itutions  and  individuals  for 
another  year.  Through  the  helpfulness  of  this 
Foundation  and  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation,  Bool(s  Abroad  is  available  in  all  the 
principal  libraries  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
Au^ria  and  German  Switzerland.  We  are  ^ill 
hoping  that  a  similar  arrangement  may  be  made 
for  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries. . . 

The  October,  1932,  issue  of  Bool{s  Abroad  is 
completely  exhau^ed,  and  there  is  ^ill  some 
insistent  demand  for  it.  If  any  of  our  subscribers 
would  like  to  return  that  number  and  receive 
in  exchange  an  extension  of  subscription  for 
one  quarter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them.  .  . 

V.  F.  CALVERTON,  who  contributes 
our  lead  article  on  Marxism  and  American 
Literature,  is  the  welbknown  radical  critic 
and  editor  of  The  Modern  Monthly.  ALBERT 
GUERARD  (?{ationality  and  Literature)  is 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  in  Stan' 
ford  University,  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  dealing  for  the  mo^  part  with  modem 
France,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Scrib' 
tier's  Magazine,  Bool{s,  and  this  publication. 
ZYGMUNT  OSIECKI  (Hous  from  Poland) 
is  a  Warsaw  joumali^  who  knows  Engh'sh 
and  English  literature  well  and  who  has 
recently  e^ablished  in  Warsaw  an  Anglo' 
American  press  and  book  agency.  SAMUEL 
PUTNAM  (Caballero  and  the  l^ew  Spain) 
resides  in  France,  is  editor  of  The  J<lew  Review 
and  author  of  The  European  Caravan  and 
other  widely  discussed  books.  CURTIS 
BRUEN  (Ailheti}{)  is  a  New  York  physician 
who  has  published  several  articles  on  aesthetics. 
GUY  ENDORE  (Griefs  of  a  Lingui^)  is  the 
author  of  Casanova,  Sword  of  God:  Jeanne 
d’Arc  and  translations  from  Pierre  Loti,  Hanns 
Heinz  Ewers,  and  others.  MORRIS  BISHOP 
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(Othon  Goepp  Guerlac)  is  a  member  of  the 
Romance  Language  Department  in  Cornell 
University,  a  poet  and  translator.  Among 
reviewers  represented  in  this  issue  are  Pro' 
fessor  Sidney  B.  Fay  of  Harvard  University, 
eminent  authority  on  the  origins  of  the  World 
War;  George  N.  ShuSter,  editor  of  The  Com' 
monweal  and  author  of  The  Germans  and 
several  works  on  Catholicism;  the  late  Othon 
Guerlac,  whose  Citatiorv:  Frangaises  was  the 
first  successful  French  reference  work  of  its 
kind;  Brother  Leo,  chancellor  of  St.  Mary’s 
College  and  popular  Catholic  critic;  Emil 
Lengyel,  the  Hungarian  journalist  who  was 
awarded  the  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  Prize 
two  years  ago  and  whose  books  on  Hitler 
and  Poland  are  well  known;  Roscoe  R.  Hill, 
late  of  the  Nicaraguan  High  Commission  and 
for  several  years  editor  of  the  Commission’s 
reports;  Carl  Wittke,  Professor  of  History  in 
Ohio  State  University  and  author  of  A  Hiftory 
of  Canada  and  Tambo  and  Bones  -A  History 
of  the  American  MinStrel  Stage;  Frances  C. 
Kelley,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  Tulsa  and  author  of  Charred  Wood 
and  The  Forgotten  God.  And  the  frequency  of 
distinguished  Cathoh'c  names  among  this 
quarter’s  contributors  does  not  at  all  indicate 
a  Back  to  Rome  movement  in  Bool{s  Abroad's 
editorial  offices.  We  are  as  impartial  as  ever. . . 

CORRESPOHDEHCE 
MAUROIS  AS  PARODIST 
Dear  Sir: 

In  the  current  number  of  Bool{s  Abroad,  on 
page  51,  there  is  a  review  of  Andre  Maurois’ 
Le  Cote  de  Chelsea.  I  read  this  book  when  it 
first  came  out  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
reviewer  has  missed  the  whole  point.  M.  Mau' 
rois  has  really  written  a  parody  of  Marcel 
ProuSt,  describing  to  us  England  as  ProuSt 
would  have  seen  and  described  it.  It  is  an 
excellent  imitation,  both  in  language  and 
spirit.  .  . 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marjorie  Crandall 

Library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  January 

16,  1933 

AAA 

Eugene  Brieux,  dramatist  and  lover  of  his 
kind,  died  in  December.  Henri  Barbusse,  in  his 
weekly  Monde  (Paris),  calls  him  “une  touchan' 
te  bonne  volonte  tatonnante.” 
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{Every  bool{  received  from  publishers  is  men' 
tioned  in  this  section  in  the  issue  following  its 
receipt;  a  detailed  review  may  appear  in  the 
current  issue  or  it  may  be  delayed  until  later. 
Bool(s  which  do  not  come  to  the  editors'  hands 
are  mentioned  whenever  the  opportunity  ofiers. 
Volunteer  contributions  to  this  department  will 
be  welcomed.) 

FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★Emile  Baumann.  Bossuet  Moralise.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1932.  18  francs.- — ^Seledions,  edited 
and  annotated. 

★Pierre  Benoit.  Discours  de  Reception.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel. — Contains  also  the  Reponse  of 
Henri  Regnier. 

★Corneille.  PolyeuCle.  Paris.  Mellottce. — 
Analytical  ^udy  by  J.  Calvet. 

★Denis  Diderot.  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles- — Le 
T^eveu  de  Rameau.  Paris.  Hilsum.  1932.  5 
francs. — In  the  cheap,  well  printed  series  Ge' 
nie  de  la  France.  Biographical  note. 

★^ouard  Drouot  (Jean  Dagey).  Un  chapitre 
de  la  vie  de  Lamartine.  Paris.  Gamber.  1932. — 
The  Montculot'Urcy  episode. 

★Charles  Du  Bos.  Approximations  (Deuxi^e 
Shie).  Paris.  Correa.  1932.  13.50  francs. — 
Shakespeare,  Degas,  Proust,  Riviere,  etc. 
★Rene  Femandat.  Autour  de  Paul  Valery. 
Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1933. — A  dozen  essays 
on  the  man,  his  work,  influences,  etc. 
★Bernard  d'Harcourt.  Maurice  de  Guerin  et 
le  Poeme  en  Prose.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.” 
1932.  25  francs.— Life  and  works  of  the  youth' 
fill  poet  (i8iO'i839). 

★Edmond  L’Hommede.  Le  Secret  de  Shal{e' 
speare.  Paris.  Didier.  1932.  15  francs. — Anah 
ysis  and  explanation  of  the  sonnets. 

★Leon  Levrault.  Le  Roman  des  Origines  d 
"Hos  Jours.  Paris.  Mellottee. — From  Amadis 
de  Gaule  to  Maurois. 


★Andre  de  Maricourt.  Ce  bon  Abbe  Prc' 
VO  ft.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  12  francs. — Sym- 
pathetic  interpretation  of  his  character.  |( 
★Prosper  Merimee.  Colomba.  Paris.  Hilsum. 
1932.  5  francs. — Text  with  a  biographical 
note. 

★Prosper  Merimee.  La  Guzla.  Strasbourg. 
Heitz.  3  francs. — Merimee's  famous  hoax. 
Introduction  and  Notes. 

•^Miracles  de  T^oftre  Dame.  Strasbourg. 
Heitz.  3  francs. — Miracle  de  ?{oftre  Dame 
d'Amis  et  d'Amille.  Introduction  and  glossary. 
★Moliere.  Theatre  Complet.  Paris.  Hilsum. 
1932.  5  and  10  francs. — The  integral  text, 
with  a  short  biographical  introduction. 

★Leon  Pierre'Quint.  Andre  Gide.  Paris. 
Stock.  1932.  18  francs. — Life  and  work. 

★S.  A.  Rhodes.  Stephane  Mallarme,  La  Der' 
niere  Mode.  New  York.  InAitute  of  French 
Studies.  1933. — Resurrection  of  one  of  the 
poet’s  mo^  delightful  creations. 

★Jacques  Riviere  et  Ramon  Fernandez.  Mo' 
ralisme  et  Litterature.  Paris.  Correa.  1932. — 
A  debate,  held  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva  short' 
ly  before  Riviere's  death. 

★Andre  Rousseaux.  Ames  et  Visages  du 
XXe  siecle.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — 
Dorgeles,  Cocteau,  Montherlant,  Bernanos 
and  a  score  of  others. 

★Albert'Marie  Schmidt.  Saint'Evremond.  Pa' 
ris.  Editions  du  Cavalier.  1932. — “Une  ame 
feussement  classique.” 

★Rene  Schwob.  Le  vrai  drame  d' Andre  Gide. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — The  man  and 
his  work. 

★Jean  Thomas.  L'Humanisme  de  Diderot. 
Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.”  1932. — How  the 
great  Encyclopedia  held  his  place  in  the  hu' 
mani^tic  tradition. 

★Z.  L.  Zaleski.  Attitudes  et  Deflinees.  Paris. 
“Les  Belles  Lettres.”  1932.  25  francs. — 
Sketches  and  portraits  of  Polish  writers. 
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■^Alexandre  Zevaes.  Jules  Valles.  Paris.  Nou' 
velle  Revue  Critique.  1932. — The  revolu' 
I  tioni^-author;  a  brief  sketch. 

»  FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Rene  d’  Alsace.  L'Homme  Greffe.  Lille.  Mer- 
cure  Universel.  1932.  15  francs. — An  opera- 
tion,  an  international  love  affair  and  a  crime. 
★Rene  Barbier.  Sang  de  Camargue.  Paris. 
,  Fasquelle.  1932.  15  francs. — Regional  novel. 
★Rene  Behaine.  Dans  la  Joule  horrible  des 
hommes.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — 
Eighth  of  his  series  Hi^oire  d'une  societe.^ 
★Renee  de  Brimont.  Les  Oiseaux.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  des  Portiques.  1932.  12  francs. — Popular 
descriptions,  tales  and  legends. 
★Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  Voyage  au  Bout  de 
la  J^uit.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1932.  24 
francs. — Man  again^  his  two  great  foes: 
poverty  and  death.  “Un  livre  desespere,  mais 
non  desesperant.” 

★Rose  Celli.  Isola.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1932. — 
Idyllic  tragedy  of  an  Italian  girl. 

★Andre  Corthis.  Appel  de  flammes.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1932. 15  francs.- — One  of  those 
“flashes  ^ruck  from  midnights.” 

★Henri  Davignon.  Vent  du  T^ord.  Paris. 
Plon.  1932. — Novel  of  despair  and  final  re¬ 
demption  through  love. 

^Charles  Eckert.  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Paris. 
Edition  de  la  Revue  des  Independants.  1932. 
12  francs. — Novel  of  proteA  again^  war. 
★Ramon  Fernandez.  Le  Pari.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1932. — Modern  novel  of  “sportisme,”  in¬ 
trigue,  and  love. 

★Pierre  Frondaie.  Zigoel.  Paris.  Emile-Paul. 
1932.  12  francs. — Fanciful  romance  a  la 
Quichotte. 

jlkjose  Germain.  La  Cormorandihe.  Paris. 
Editions  des  Portiques.  1932.  12  francs. — Ro¬ 
mance  en  route  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
★Jean  Giono.  Jean  le  Bleu.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1932. 15  francs. — Powerful  regional  novel. 
★Hugo  von  Hofmann^hal.  ledermann,  ou  le 
Jeu  de  la  Mort  de  VHomme  riche.  Paris.  Correa. 
1932. — Translation  by  Alix  Bodenheimer  and 
Rene  Philipon. 

★Pierre  Jeanneret.  Le  Roman  de  ^uatre  Jours. 
Paris.  Redier.  1932.  15  francs. — Novel  of 
young  arti^s,  musicians,  writers. 

★Olegario  Lazo  Baeza.  Contes  militaires  chi' 
liens.  Paris.  Stock.  1932.  12  francs. — By  an 
ex-army  officer,  at  present  a  consul  of  Chile  in 
France. 
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★Lucien  Marsaux.  HiStoire  d'une  jeune  Fern' 
me.  Paris.  Redier.  1932.  15  francs. — Shadows 
over  humble  lives. 

★Janine  May.  La  Jeune  Fille  au  Masque.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1932.  15  francs. — A 
roman  d  analyse  of  present-day  New  York. 
★Guy  Mazeline.  Les  Loups.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1932. — Novel  of  love  and  fatality. 

★Pierre  la  Maziere.  Marie  de  la  Roquette.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Baudiniere.  1932.  12  francs. — Sympathetic 
novel  of  humble  working  people. 

★H.  de  Montherlant.  Mors  et  Vita.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — War  sketches  writ¬ 
ten  in  1918. 

★Rodolphe  Parmentier.  Les  Cornes  de  Cloche' 
ville.  Bruxelles.  Les  Virions  de  Belgique.  1932. 
15  francs. — The  eloquent  title  is  .  .  .well 
earned. 

★Robert  Poulet.  Le  Meilleur  et  le  Pire.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1932.  15  francs. — Swift- 
moving  novel  of  modem  life. 

★Jean  Prevo^.  Rachel.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1932.- — Novel  with  a  “different”  conception 
of  love. 

★C.-F.  Ramuz.  Farinet.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932. 
1 5  francs.- — Crime  in  a  peasant  mih'eu. 
★Simonne  Ratel.  La  Maison  des  Bories.  Paris. 
Plon.  1932.  13.50  francs. — Provincial  family 
novel. 

★Hugh  Redwood.  Dieu  dans  les  Bas'Fonds. 
Paris.  Je  Sers.  1932.  12  francs. — Translated 
from  the  English  by  Lucie  Armand-Hugon. 
★Jean  Renaud.  La  Fosse  aux  hommes.  Paris. 
Baudiniere.  1932.  12  francs. — “Populi^e” 
novel.  The  tragedy  of  proletarian  lives. 
★Vidtor  M.  Rendon.  Lorenzo  Cilda.  Paris. 
Vermaut.  10  and  15  francs. — Translation  of 
an  equatorial  novel. 

★Vidtor-Ad.  Romano.  Le  Derviche  Tourneur. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1932.  15  francs. — Egyptian 
contes. 

★J  .-H.^  Rosny  Jeune.  Nos  Bites  Amicales. 
Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques.  1932. — Barn¬ 
yard  idylls. 

★Han  Ryner.  La  soutane  et  le  veSlon.  Paris. 
Messein.  1932.  12  francs. — Novel  of  thinly 
veiled  satire. 

★Mom'que  Saint-Helier.  La  Cage  aux  Rives. 
Paris.  Corr&i.  1932.  13.50  francs. — Tender 
evocation  of  childhood. 

★Marcel  Sauvage.  La  Fin  de  Paris.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1932.  15  francs. — Satirical 
feble. 

★Nicolas  Segur.  Vlmpure.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1932.  15  francs. — A  flower  from  an  ash- 
heap. 
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★Jean  Tousseul.  A  bord  de  I'Eau.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1932.  12  francs.  -Short  Tories  by  one 
of  the  tendered  of  the  Belgians. 

★Rene  Trintzius.  Fin  et  Ccmimencement. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1932.  15  francs. — Novel  of 
class  prejudices  between  peasant  and  bout' 
geois. 

★Felix  Urabayen.  Le  ^uartier  maudit.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1932.  12  francs. — Novel  by  one  of  the 
younger  Basques.  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
★P.^  Vaillant'Couturier.  Jean  Sans'Pain.  Pa' 
ris.  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1933.  10 
francs.  -  Communis  child’s  ^ory. 

★Jules  Valles.  Un  Gentilhomme.  Paris.  Gab 
limard.  1932. — Fir^  time  in  book  form. 
★Jean  Vaudal.  Le  Portrait  du  P^e.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1932. — Novel  of  family  life. 
★Victor 'Serge.  Villc  Conquise.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1932. 15  francs. — Novel  of  the  Red  revolution. 
★Marcel  Vioux.  Deux  Coeurs  Brises.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1932.  13  francs. — Ma^erful  treat' 
ment  of  conjugal  infidelity. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Ferdinand  Bac.  T^apoleon  III  Inconnu.  Pa' 
ris.  Feh'x  Alcan.  1932.  15  francs. — An  attempt 
to  explain  him  through  a  ^udy  of  his  tenebrous 
youth. 

★Rene  Benjamin.  Charles  Maurras,  ce  fils  de 
la  mer.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs.^ — -Personal 
glimpses. 

★Andre  Blum.  Les  Origines  du  Papier.  Tria' 
non.  1932. — Neat  little  monograph,  popular 
in  tone. 

★Fedor  Chah'apine.  Ma  Vie.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Translated  by 
Andre  Pierre. 

★Baronne  Con^nt  de  Rebecque,  Editor. 
Correspondance  de  Benjamin  Constant  et 
d'Anna  Lindsay.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  25  francs. 
— The  solution  of  the  riddle  of  “I'inconnue” 
of  Adolphe. 

★Pierre  Dominique.  Le  Siege  de  Paris.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — 1871,  “I’annee  ter' 
rible.” 

★Andre  Dumas.  Le  Desert  Cevenol.  Paris. 
La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1932. 1 5  francs. — The 
whole  Reformation  summed  up  in  the  ^ory  of 
a  little  di^riCt. 

★Raymond  Escholier.  Souvenirs  Paries  de 
Briand.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  12  francs. — 
Intimate  confidences;  by  his  former  secretary. 
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★D.  Fourmanov.  Tchapa’iev.  Paris.  Editions  * 
Sociales  Internationales.  1933.  12  francs.- —  [ 
The  “hero  of  the  Steppes."  [ 

★Albert  Garreau.  Saint  Albert  le  Grand.  Pa'  ‘ 
ris.  Desclee  de  Brouw’er.  1932. — His  life  and 
work.  ' 

★E.'F.  Gautier.  Genseric^  roi  des  Vandales. 
Paris.  Payot.  1932.  25  francs. — And  the  Vam 
dal  invasion. 

★P  .'B.  Gheusi.  La  Vie  et  la  Mort  singulia-es 
de  Gambetta.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1932.  15 
francs. — Purports  to  tell  the  entire  truth  on  i 
several  obscure  points. 

★Ferdinand  Goetel.  Kar'Chat.  Paris.  Albert. 
1932.  8  francs. — Adventures  of  a  Pole  on  the 
Afghani^an  frontier  during  the  Red  revolu' 
tion. 

★Elie  Halevy.  Hi^oire  du  Peuple  Anglais  au  I 
XIXe  siecle.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932. — The 
social  democracy  trend  and  the  threshold  of  I 
the  war  (i905'i9i4).  1 

★Henry  de  Jouvenel.  Huit  Cents  Ans  de  Rc'  ’ 
volution  Franqaise.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  12 
francs. — From  987  to  1789 — a  persi^ent 
although  intermittent  process. 

★Maurice  ^porte.  Aventuriers  du  Grand  | 
Xfird.  Paris.  Editions  du  Siecle.  1932. 12  francs.  ) 
— With  Finns,  Laps  and  Russians. 

★Jules  Lebreton,  S.  J.  Le  Phre  Leonce  de  Grand' 
maison.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1932.  30  francs. — 

A  well  known  writer,  lecfturer,  editor  (1868' 
1927).  I 

★Leon  Lehuraux.  Au  Sahara  avec  le  Commari' 
dant  Charlet.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — 
Marshal  Lyautey  wrote  the  introduction  to 
this  account  of  an  important  colonial  officer. 
★G.  Lenotre.  J^apoleon.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  I 
15  francs. — In  the  series  La  Petite  Hifloire.  | 

★Ch.  Lucieto.  Le  Myitere  de  Monte'Carlo.  1 
Paris.  Berger'Levrault.  1932.  10  francs. — An 
anti'Fasci^  plot. 

★Louis  Madelin.  Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  25  and  40  francs. — 

1799  to  1809.  To  be  followed  by  another 
volume  on  the  Empire. 

★Elie  Maire.  Guy  de  Fontgalland.  Paris.  Des' 
dee  de  Brouwer.  1932.  12  francs. — Account 
of  a  child  prodigy  of  piety.  Written  for  chib 
dren. 

★Georges  Meautis.  L'Ame  Hellenique.  Paris. 
L’Artisan  du  Livre.  1932. — Developed  from 
a  ^udy  of  the  vases. 

★Rene  Metayer.  L'Invraisemblable  Aventure 
de  Rouge  le  Braconnier.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1932. 

7.50  francs. — Remarkable  murder  case  a  cen' 
tury  ago. 
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■^Mario  Meunier.  Fragments  et  Lettres  de 
Theano,  Peritflione,  Phintys,  Melissa  et  Myia. 
Paris.  L’ Artisan  du  Livre.  1932. — Translated 
and  annotated. 

■^Paul  Milioukov,  Ch.  Seignobos  et  L.  Eisen' 
mann.  Hi^oire  de  Russie.  Paris.  Leroux.  1932. 
Tome  I.  60  francs. — From  the  beginnings  to 
the  death  of  Peter  the  Great. 

★Dr.  Lxjuis  Pa^or.  Hiftoire  des  Papes.  Plon. 

1932.  Tome  14. — Marcel  II  and  Paul  IV 
(i555'i559)- 

★Marquise  de  Perry  de  Nieuil,  Editor.  Me' 
moires  du  Marquis  de  Touftain  i7gO'i823. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  25  francs. — ^Recently  dis' 
covered  documents  on  a  little  known  hero  of 
the  Re^oration. 

★Alfred  Poizat.  Le  Miracle  Juif.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Their  hi^ory  and 
their  contribution  to  civilization. 

★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hi^oire  du  Chriftia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1932. — Fascicule  III 
of  this  monumental  work. 

★Armand  Praviel.  Monsieur  Du  Barri  et  sa 
Famille.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1932.  18  francs. 
— Belated  publicity  for  the  brotherdn-law  of 
Mme.  Du  Barry. 

★Charles  de  la  Ronciere.  Hi^oire  de  la  Marine 
Fran^aise.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  48  francs. — 
Volume  VI,  from  the  death  of  Colbert  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV. 

★Georges  Roux.  La  Le^on  de  Cesar.  Paris. 
Stock.  1932.  15  francs. — Caesar  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire. 

★Boris  de  Schloezer.  Gogol.  Paris.  Plon.  1932. 
12  francs. — A  “recon^ruAion”  of  the  great 
Russian’s  life. 

★J.  Segond.  La  Vie  de  Spinoza.  Paris.  Perrin. 

1933.  12  francs. — For  his  third  centenary. 
The  unity  of  his  life  and  thought. 

★J.  Varlet,  Editor.  Paul  Lafargue.  Paris,  ^i- 
ditionsSociales  Internationales.  1933. 12  francs. 
— “Le  theoricien  du  Marxisme.” 

★Roger  Vercel.  Du  Guesclin.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Romanticized  bio- 
graphy  of  the  great  warrior. 

★Marc  Vichniac.  Lenine.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1932.  20  francs. — By  a  member  of  the 
revolutionary  assembly,  at  present  professor 
in  the  InAitut  d’6tudes  Slaves. 

★Vte.  E.'M.  de  Vogiie.  Journal:  Paris,  Saint' 
Petersbourg  iSjj'iSSj.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932. 
18  francs. — Gambetta,  the  Nihili^,  etc. 


FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Amities  Etrangeres.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Travels  and  con- 
tadls. 

★Albert  Finet  Au  Pays  de  la  Bible.  Paris. 
S.  C.  E.  L.  1932.  15  francs. — Travel  impres' 
sions. 

★Paule  Henry'Bordeaux.  Les  Fantumes  d'E' 
cosse.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — Landscape 
and  hi^ory. 

★Ch.  Le  Goffic.  Broceliande.  Paris.  La  Renais' 
sance  du  Livre.  1932. — Brittany.  His  la^  book; 
his  notes  were  integrated  and  published  by 
Augu^e  Dupouy  after  Le  Goffic’s  death. 
★Albert  Londres.  Hi^oires  des  Grands  Che' 
mins.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1932.  1 5  francs. — 
A  collertion  of  youthful  sketches  by  the  late 
globe'trottet'journali  A . 

★Jean  et  Jerome  Tharaud.  Paris'Saigon  dans 
I'Azur.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — Air- 
plane  travel. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Pierre  Bourguet.  Le  Visage  de  Jesus.  Paris. 
JeSers.  1933. 15  francs. — Iconography  ancient 
and  modem. 

★Marcel  Brion.  Botticelli.  Paris.  Cr^.  1931. 
20  francs. — One  of  the  beautifully  illuArated 
Cres  brochures. 

★Henri  Gheon.  Promenades  avec  Mozart.  Pa- 
ris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932. — By  a  lover  of 
Mozart,  not  a  would'be  authority. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Eugene  Dupreel.  Traite  de  Morale.  Bruxeb 
les.  Editions  de  I'Universite  de  Bmxelles.  1932. 
II  volumes. — Hi^ory  and  criticism,  the  nature 
of  morality,  various  conceptions. 

★Etienne  Gilson.  L'Esprit  de  la  Philosophie 
Medievale.  Paris.  Vrin.  1932.  Premiere  et 
deuxieme  series,  32  francs  each. — Lectures  of 
the  Sorbonne  professor  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

★Georges  Kakhovsky.  L'Etemite,  la  Vie  et  la 
Mort.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1932.  12  francs. — 
Cosmic  oscillations  and  the  human  soul  and 
body. 

★R.  Le  Masson.  Philosophie  des  ?{ombres.  Pa' 
ris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932. — Jacques  Mari' 
tain  contributes  an  avant'propos. 

★J.  Vialatoux.  Philosophie  ^onomique.  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932. — Essays  converg' 
ing  on  social  philosophy. 
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★Marcel  Villier,  S.  J.;  F.  Cavallera  et  J.  de 
Guibert,  S.  J.  Diclionnaire  de  Spiritualite.  Pa^ 
ris.  Beauchesne.  1932.  Fascicule  Premier.  20 
francs. — An  encyclopedia  of  my^icism  and 
asceticism.  To  be  completed  in  20  fascicles. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Comte  Serge  Fleury.  Le  Mur  Mitoyen. 
Paris  Plon.  1932. — Witty,  penetrating  com' 
parison  of  the  French  and  the  English. 
★Victor  de  la  Fortelle.  La  Matia-e  rious  Di' 
passe.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1932.  12  francs. — Essay 
on  contemporary  life. 

★George  Linze.  Le  MyStere  de  I'Enfance. 
Liege.  Desoer. — Appealing  gUmpses  of  child 
nature. 

★Andre  Maurois.  Mes  Songes  que  void.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — -Sketches  and  frag' 
ments  from  his  journals. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Jean  Bardanne.  L'Allemagne  attaquera  le _ 

Paris.  Baudiniere.  1932.  10  francs.— Germany 
is  all  ready  for  the  next  war. 

★Paul  Bourget.  Au  Service  de  I'Ordre,  II.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Causes  of  some  of  the 
ills  of  humanity  and  suggested  remedies. 
★Marcel  Brazzola.  La  Cite  du  Vatican.  Paris. 
Sirey.  1932.  12  francs. — What  is  the  political 
Status  of  the  Vatican? 

★10  Annies  de  Secours  Rouge  International. — 
Rene  Canny.  Hifloire  du  Mouvement  syndical 
en  France. — D.'Z.  Manouilski.  L’URSS  et  le 
Proletariat  monduil.  Paris.  Bureau  d'Editions. 
.50  to  15  francs. — Communist  propaganda. 

★J.  Dubourdieu.  Mathimatiques  Financieres. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1932.  10.50  and  12 
francs. — Chiefly  in  relation  to  short  and  long 
term  loans.  ^ 

★Edwin  Hoemle.  L'Education  bpurgeoise  et 
I'Education  proletarienne.  Paris.  Editions  So' 
ciales  Internationales.  1933.  7.50  francs. — 
Proves  the  family  an  unfit  agency  in  education. 
★Jean  Jousselin.  Le  Scoutisme,  eveilleur  d'd' 
mes.  Paris.  Je  Sers.  1932.  15  francs. — Philoso' 
phy  and  practice  of  Scouting.  ^ 

★Dodteur  L.  Pascault.  Precis  d'^ucation  ra' 
tionnelle.  Paris.  Oliven.  1932.  12  francs. — A 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  problem. 

★Ga^n  Roupnel.  HiStoire  de  la  Campagne 
Franqaise.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  18  francs. — 
Agrarian  history  and  present  Status. 
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★Emile  Schreiber.  Rome  apres  Moscou.  Paris. 
Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — Ckjunterpart  of  his 
last  year’s  Comment  on  vit  enU.  R.  S  S. 
★Albert  Th;baudet.  Les  Idees  Politiques  de  la 
France.  Paris.  Stock.  1932.  15  francs. — An 
ideological  portrait. 

★Jacques  Viot.  Deposition  de  Blanc.  Paris. 
Stock.  1932.  12  francs. — ^Satire  against  colonial 
policy,  called  forth  by  a  visit  to  Java  and  New 
Guinea. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

★G.  Bardy.  L'Eglise  a  la  fin  du  premier  siecle. 
Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1932. — The  critical  years 
in  the  early  Church,  70'iio 
★Abbe  J.'B.  Bord.  Jesus'Ouvrier.  Paris.  Bloud 
Gay.  1932. — Dodtrine  and  cult. 

★P.  Denis  Buzy,  S.  C.  J.  Les  Paraboles.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1932.  24  francs. — The  parables 
of  Jesus  translated  and  commentated. 

★Louis  Elbe.  Les  Poftulats  spiritualiftes  devant 
la  Science  modeme.  Paris.  Perrin.  1933.  12 
francs. — The  breakdown  of  science  and  the 
necessity  of  faith. 

★Vladimir  1.  Ghika.  La  Liturgie  du  Prochain. 
— La  Presence  de  Dieu. — La  Souffrance.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1932.  10  francs.— Sermons  in  a 
series  Les  Realites  de  la  Vic  dans  la  Foi. 

★Pere  Joseph  Huby,  S.  J.  Le  Discours  de  Jesus 
apres  la  Cene.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1932. — From 
the  colledtion  Verbum  Salutis. 

★Maurice  Lame.  Etude  sur  les  origines  du 
Chriftianisme.  Paris.  Messein.  1932.  20  francs. 
— Forerunners  and  contemporary  influences 
of  the  early  movement. 

★Pierre  Lhande.  Madagascar  i832'ig32.  Pa' 
ris.  Plon.  1932. — A  century  of  missionary 
work  on  the  island. 

★Maurice  Magre.  La  Mort  et  la  Vie  Future. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1932.  12  francs. — What 
various  religions  have  to  say  about  these  mat' 
ters. 

★Jacques  Maritain.  “Les  lies."  Paris.  Des' 
dee  de  Brouwer. — Sketches  by  Maritain,  M. 
E.  Cheesman,  Etienne  Borne,  poems  by  Jules 
Supervielle,  all  with  a  religious  inspiration. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

itAlmanach  Catholique  Fran^ais  pour  1933. 
Paris.  Bloud  ^  Gay.  1933.  7  francs. — -Several 
new  features,  including  some  plays  and  short 
stories. 

★Pierre  Termier.  Melanges.  Paris.  Desclec  dc 
Brouwer.  1932. — Colledted  articles  and  Icc' 
tures. 
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^Univ.  Prof.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Arnold.  Fremd' 
^  herrschaft  und  Befreiung.  Leipag.  Reclam. 1932. 

7.50,9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwickjungsreihen,  Reihe  Politische  Dichtung, 
'•  Bd.  2. 

^  ★Robert  F.  Arnold.  Reden  und  Studien.  Wien. 

'  Braumiiller.  1932.  7.50  marks.^ — Colled:ion 
published  by  former  indents  in  honor  of  his 
60th  birthday. 

★Joseph  A.  von  Bradish.  Goethe  als  Erbe  sei' 
ner  Ahnen.  Berlin.  WeAermann.  1933.  i  mark. 
— A  New  York  Germanic  Judies  the  pos' 
sibilities. 

★Albert  Daur.  Der  Weg  zur  Dichtung.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Muller.  1933. — “Lesen  als  schop- 
ferisches  Empfangen." 

★Otto  For^'Battaglia.  Johann  T^eilroy.  Leip' 
zig.  Staackmann.  1932.  5  and  6.50  marks. — As 
the  greater  comic'satirical  dramatist  in  the 
German  language. 

★Otto  Funcke.  Der  Weg  nach  Hause.  PotS' 
dam.  Stiftungsverlag.  1933.  2.95  marks. — Bd. 
Ill  of  an  Auswahl  in  three  volumes.  Edited  by 
Hans  Bemeck. 

★Dr.  Hartmann  Goetz.  Fran\reich  und  das 
Erlehmis  der  Form  im  Wer}{e  Rainer  Maria 
Ril}{es.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1932.  6  and  7.80 
marks. — Rilke  and  Maeterlinck,  Cezanne,  Va' 
lery,  Gide,  etc. 

★Richard  H.  Griitzmacher.  Diesseits  und  Jen' 
seits  in  der  Geiftesgeschichte  der  Menschheit. 
Berlin.  Wegweiser.  1932. — The  “this'world” 
and  the  “other-world”  in  literature. 

★Kate  Hamburger.  Thomas  Mann  und  die 
Romantil{.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1932. — Study  in  Problemerlebnis  und  Problem' 
symbol. 

★Peter  Klassen.  Baudelaire.  Weimar.  Lich' 
ten^ein.  1932.  4.50  marks. — As  an  indefat' 
igable  searcher  after  the  secret  of  human  ex' 
iAence. 

★UniversitatS'Professor  Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn. 
Weltanschauung  der  Fruhromantil{.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1932.  7.50, 9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwichjungsreihen,  Reihe  Roman' 
ti}{.  Bd.  5. 

★UniversitatS'Professor  Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn. 
Fruhromantische  Erzdhlungen.  Leipzig.  Re' 
clam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwicfjungsreihen.  Reihe  Roman' 
ti}{,  Bd.  6. 

★Josef  Nadler.  Buchhandel,  Literatur  und  J^a' 
tion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart.  Berlin.  Jun' 
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ker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1932.— Literature  and 
national  welfare. 

★Helmut  Rehder.  Die  Philosophie  der  unend' 
lichen  Landschaft.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer.  1932. 
8  and  9.50  marks. — The  philosophy  of  the  Ro' 
mantic  world  views. 

★Hor^  Rudiger.  Sappho.  Leipzig.  Dieterich. 
1933.  6.60  and  7.80  marks. — Study  of  the 
legend,  its  nature  and  growth. 

★Dr.  Kurd  Schulz.  Bauemromane.  Stettin, 
Biicherei  und  Bildungspflege.  1933.  2.50  marks. 
— Analysis  of  several  score  types  of  the  genre. 
★Heinrich  Spiero.  Seig fried  von  der  Trencl(. 
Gotha.  Klotz.  1932.  2.50  marks. — Memorial 
appreciation  for  his  50th  birthday. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Ode  Balten.  Koitproben  von  einer  hdllischen 
Schwedenplatte.  Hamburg.  Gopner.  50  pfen' 
nigs. — Selections  from  the  “Strindberg  of  the 
Novelle.” 

★Joseph  Martin  Bauer.  Die  Sahzftrasse.  Miin' 
chen.  Piper.  1932.  5.80  marks. — Bavarian  Dorf' 
roman. 

★Felix  Wilhelm  Beiel^ein.  Rauch  an  der 
Ruhr.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1932,  3.50  and 
4.80  marks. — Prize  novel  of  the  city  of  Essen. 
★Rudolf  G.  Binding.  Moselfahrt  aus  Liebes' 
f^ummer.  Frankfort.  Riitten  6?  Loening.  1932. 
1.50  marks. — “Novelle  in  einer  Landschaft.” 
★Gerhard  Bohlmann.  Die  silbeme  Jungfrau. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  4  and  6  marks. — A  6r^ 
novel;  built  around  Joan  of  Arc. 

★Otto  Briies.  Die  Wiederf^ehr.  Berlin.  Grote. 
1932.  4  and  5.80  marks. — Hi^rical  novel  of 
the  time  of  Clemens  Augu^  von  Koln. 
★Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Hans  Fram.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1932.  5.80  marks. — Effect  of  the  present 
economic  situation  on  bourgeois  life. 

★Peter  Dorfler.  Um  das  l{ommende  Geschlecht. 
Berlin.  Grote.  1932.  4.50  and  6.50  marks. — 
Third  volume  in  his  trilogy  of  the  soil. 

★Th.  W.  Elbertzhagen.  Amfortas.  Braun' 
schweig.  WeAermann.  1932.  4.80  marks  — 
Novel  built  around  the  Bayreuth  baritone 
Theodor  Reichmann. 

★Paul  Ern^.  Das  Glucl{von  Lautenthal.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933, — Genial  novel  of 
the  Harz. 

★Hans  Heinz  Ewers.  Reiter  in  deutscher  T^acht. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1933.  5.80  marks.- — German 
youth  I9i8'I932. 

★Ludwig  Finckh.  Der  gottliche  Ruf.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An^talt.  1932.  4.50  marks. 
— Novel  of  the  great  physici^,  Robert  Mayer, 
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★Hans  Franck.  Die  richtige  Mutter.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1933.  4.50  and  5.80  marks. — 
Ties  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  spirit? 

★Franz  Karl  Ginzkey.  Magie  des  Schicl(sals. 
Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932.  3  marks  — Novelle; 
pen  drawings  by  Sascha  Kronburg. 

★Ern^  Glaeser.  Das  Gut  im  Elsass.  Berlin. 
Kiepenheuer.  1932.  3.80  and  4.50  marks.^ — 
Half  love  ^ory  and  half  politics. 

★Ludwig  Gorm.  Traumgang.  Miinchen.  Tu- 
kan-Verlag.  1.50  marks. — Tales  and  legends, 
mo^ly  dealing  with  filial  love. 

★Bruno  Nelissen  Haken.  Ange}(lagter  Schlep' 
pegrell.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1932.  4  and  4.^ 
marks. — Miscarriage  of  ju^ice. 

★Heinrich  Herm.  Moira.  Berlin.  Grote.  1932, 
3.50  and  5.30  marks.^ — Shipwreck  of  a  floating 
palace. 

★Franz  Herwig.  Tim  und  Clara.  Breslau. 
Berg^dtverlag.  1932.  5  marks.-— A  socicn 
logical  problem  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  and 
marriage  of  two  middle-class  people. 

★Paul  Oskar  Hocker.  Dina  und  der  \leine 
Herzog.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1932.  3  and  4.80  marks. 
— Detective  ^ory. 

★Armin  O.  Huber.  Bei  roten  und  weissen 
Abenteurern  in  Kanada.  Stuttgart.  Strecker 


and  Schroder.  1932.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. — 
The  Canadian  Wild  We^. 

★Hans  von  Hulsen.  Die  Bucht  von  Sant'  Aga- 
ta.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  2  and  3.45  marks. — • 
Touri^s  in  a  little  Italian  village 
★Johannes  Jegerlehner.  Der  Gletscherriese. 
Bern.  Francke.  5.50  francs. — Tales  about  a 
jolly  mountain  sprite. 

★Martin  Kessel.  Herrn  Brechers  Fiasco.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt.  1932. 9  marks 
— An  insignificant  government  employe  plans 
to  rescue  the  world. 

★Hermann  KeAen.  Der  Scharlatan.  Berlin. 
Kiepenheuer.  1932.' — A  sincere  soul  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  commonplace  in  humanity. 
★Johannes  Kirschw’eng.  Der  Uberfall  der 
Jahrhunderte.  Miinchen.  Kosel  6?  Pu^et.  1928. 
4  marks. — Novelle  of  a  my^erious  crime  and 
penance. 

★Lutz  Knecht.  Fine  Handvoll  Manner  und 
ein  Mann.  Wien.  Speidel.  1932.  4  and  5  marks. 
— Frontier  troubles  after  the  Peace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

★Jakob  Kneip.  Porta  T^igra.  Leipzig.  Li^. 
1932.  6.80  marks. — Primitively  pagan  treat¬ 
ment  of  Rhenish  folk. 


ANNOUNCING 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

TOURS  OF  MEXICO 

Sponsored  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

Group  I.  Fifty-five  days,  leaving  Norman  June  28  and  returning  August  21. 
Remains  in  Mexico  City  during  the  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Mexico.  Price:  $277.00. 

Group  II.  Twenty-two  days,  leaving  Norman  June  28  and  returning  July  19. 
Price:  $222.00. 

Group  III.  Twenty-two  days,  leaving  Norman  August  2  and  returning  Au¬ 
gust  21.  Price:  $222.00. 

Tours  include  railroad  tickets,  Pullman,  hotel  accommodations  in  Mexico  City, 
extensive  personally  conducted  sightseeing. 

For  descriptive  folder  write  L.  B.  Fritts,  Director  Extension  Class  Department 
or  Todd  Downing,  conductor.  Modern  Language  Department,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 
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■^Isolde  Kurz.  Werthers  Grab.  Berlin  War' 
neck.  1932.  90  pfennigs. — Sentimental  mel  n' 
choly  in  humble  lives. 

-^Joe  Lederer.  Bring  mich  heim.  Berlin.  Uni' 
versitas.  1932. — Another  of  her  tender, 
fragrant  novelettes. 

ifLetzte  Reife.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1933.  4  and 
6  francs. — Novellen  by  Bosshart,  Hesse,  Zahn 
and  others. 

★Heinrich  Lilienfein.  Das  fressende  Feuer. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1932.  4.80  marks.  Novel  of 
love  and  politics. 

★Wilhelm  Lobsien.  Hafen  binnen.  Berlin. 
Warneck.  1932.  90  pfennigs. — Tale  of  the 
North  German  coaA. 

★Georg  von  Ompteda.  Die  schone  Crdfin 
Cosel.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^talt. 
1932.  4.80  marks — Novel  about  the  court  of 
Augu^  the  Strong. 

★Nis  Petersen.  Die  Sandalen'Macher  Gasse. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933. — Hi^orical 
novel.  Time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

★Georg  Rendl.  Darum  lob  ich  den  Sommer. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt.  1932. 
2.90  and  3.80  marks. — Youthful  idyll. 

★Anna  Richli.  Die  Blutrache.  Munchen. 
Josef  Muller.  1932.  2  marks. — Novelle  of 
Cross  and  Crescent  days  in  Spain. 

★Joseph  Roth.  Radetzl^ymarsch.  Berlin.  Kic' 
penheuer.  1932. — Novel  on  the  inevitable 
dissolution  of  the  Au^rc^Hungarian  monarchy. 
★Maria  Veronika  Rubatscher.  Sonnwend. 
Salzburg.  PuAet.  1932.  7.50  and  9.20  schillings. 
— Tyrolese  pheasant  novel. 

★Ruth  Schaumann.  Amei.  Berlin.  Grote. 
3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Young  girlhood. 
★Johannes  Schuck.  Die  Elendsl^erze.  Munchen. 
Josef  Muller.  1932.  1.80  marks. — Medieval 
tale. 

★Johannes  Schuck.  Der  Reiter  im  Morgenrot. 
Munchen.  Josef  Muller.  1932.  2  marks. — 
Novelle  from  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

★Berta  Selinger.  Herz  in  Flammen.  Berlin. 
Biicherkreis.  1932.  4.50  marks. — Cross'sec' 
tion  of  a  woman’s  life. 

★Gu^v  Sondermann.  Das  Rentendorf.  Stutt' 
gart.  Cotta.  1932.  3.40  marks. — A  village 
dcKllor  finds  his  way  to  God. 

★Diedrich  Speckmann.  Scholle  der  Vdter. 
Berlin.  Warneck.  1932.  4.50  marks. — Folk' 
tale;  scene  Lvineburg. 

★Rudolf  von  Tavel.  Schweizer  daheim  und 
dranssen.  Bern.  Francke.  7.50  francs. — Collec' 
tion  of  short  Tories. 
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★Sigrid  Undset.  Sunniva.  Munchen.  Josef 
Muller.  1932.  2  marks. — Olav  Tryggveson 
and  the  virgin  St.  Sunniva. 

★Arturo  Uslar'Pietri.  Die  roten  Lanzen. 
Berlin.  Biicherkreis.  1932.  4.30  marks. — • 
Translation  of  one  of  the  mo^  important 
Spanish'American  books  of  recent  years. 
★Hans  Watzlik.  Die  Le}{urner  Hiitte.  Berlin. 
Wegweiser.  1932. — Peasant  novel. 

★Hans  Watzlik.  Die  romantische  Reise  des 
Herrn  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  Leipzig.  Staack' 
mann.  1932.  2.20  and  3.20  marks. — FantaAic 
biographical  novel. 

★Fanny  Wibmer'Pedit.  Der  T^ussbaumer. 
Munchen.  Josef  Muller.  1932.  2  marks. — 
Pious  peasant  Novelle. 

★Otto  Zarek.  Theater  um  Maria  Thul.  Bet' 
lin.  Zsolnay.  1932. — Novel  of  love  in  the 
theater. 

★Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Segenswunsche.  GlatZ' 
Schlesien.  Glatzer  Bucher^ube.  1932.  2.50 
marks. — <[^uiet,  tender  tales. 

★Karl  Zuckmayer.  Die  Affenhochzeit.  Berlin. 
Propylaen'Verlag.  1932. — Curious  yet  touch' 
ing  Novelle. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Willy  Andreas.  Deutschland  vor  der  Ref  or' 
mation.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt. 
1932.  14  marks.— General  survey  of  the  reli' 
gious,  political,  social,  arti^'c  and  commercial 
situation. 

★Paul  Elbogen.  Verlassene  Frauen.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1932. — Abandoned  lovers  of  Goe' 
the,  Shelley,  Napoleon,  Gauguin,  etc. 

★P.  C.  Ettighofer.  Feldgrau  schafft  Dividende. 
Koln.  Gilde'Verlag.  1932. — A  prisoner  of  war 
on  the  We^em  front. 

★P.  C.  Ettighofer.  Servus  Kumpel.  Koln. 
Gilde'Verlag.  1932.  2  marks. — Bumming  as 
seen  by  the  keen  eye  of  an  arti^. 

★Otto  Flake.  Die  franzdsische  Revolution. 
Leipzig.  Hesse  6^  Becker.  1932.  5  and  7.50 
marks. — Objective  although  not  unsympa' 
thetic. 

★Johann  B.  Hornet.  Mit  Franl^reich  gegen  die 
"Barbaren."  Breslau.  Berg^adtverlag.  i  mark. 
— The  diary  of  an  Argentine  who  fought  with 
the  Allies. 

★Hans  von  Hulsen.  Ein  Haus  der  Ddmonen. 
Berlin.  Fischer.  1932. — Tragedy  of  Goethe’s 
son. 

★Dr.  Bodo  Kaltenboeck.  Armee  im  Schatten. 
Innsbruck.  Tyrolia.  1932.  9  schillings. — The 
twilight  of  Au^ria'Hungary. 
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TOWARD  THE  NEW 

SPAIN 

by  JOSEPH  A.  BRANDT 


NEW  YORK  TIMES-“. .  .told  with 

a  great  wealth  of  detail,  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  Spanish  poli¬ 
tics,  often  turbulent  in  character  . . 

EL  SOL,  Madrid  — .^s  a  political  his¬ 
tory  it  “is  the  most  complete  and 
systematic  we  know.  No  significant 
event  in  the  general  history  is  for¬ 
gotten  but  it  is  the  movement  of 
ideas  w  hich  specifically  interests”  the 
author. 

NEW  YORK  SUN— “The  author 
shows  an  arresting  familiarity  with 
political  trends  in  Spain,  tells  his 
story  objectively  and  seems  content 
to  rely  on  the  lessons  of  1873.” 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW— 

“Readers  who  wish  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  course  of  events 
in  Spain  w'ill  find  the  whole  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  presented  in  great 
detail  in  Toward  the  New  Spain  . . . 
the  most  complete  account  of  the 
sort  available  in  English.” 

TULSA  DAILY  WORLD— “It  is 

written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  lay  reader  as  w'ell 
as  to  the  student  of  history.  Mr. 
Brandt  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
drama  of  the  periods  of  which  he 
writes  and  he  frequently  resorts  to 
dialogue  to  focus  dramatic  climax.” 

$4.00 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
PRESS 


■^Alja  Rachmanowa.  Ehen  im  roten  Sturm. 
Salzburg.  Pu^et.  1932.  4.70  and  5.80  marks. — 
Diary  of  a  Russian  wife. 
ieBriefe  Hermann  Sudermanns  an  seine  Frau. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1932.  5  and  7.50  marks. — 
i89I'I924.  Edited  by  Irmgard  Leux. 

★Stefan  Zweig.  Marie  Antoinette.  Leipzig. 
Insel'Verlag.  1932. — Analysis  of  an  average 
characller. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL 


ieBaede\ers  Berlin.  Leipzig.  Baedeker.  1933. 
2.60  marks. — Kleine  Ausgabe,  ii  maps  and  , 
plates.  * 

★Achton  Friis.  Wilde  weite  Arl^tis.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhom.  1932. — Impressions  of  a  hunter' 
artiist. 

★Dr.  E.  A.  Gessler.  Die  alte  Schweiz  in  Bildem. 
Zurich.  Fiissli.  1933.  8  and  9.50  francs. — 
Nearly  300  pages  of  reproductions. 

★Eduard  Korrodi,  Hrsgr.  Schweiz.  Oft  und  ' 
Slid.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1932.  4.50  and  6.50 
marks. — “Was  nicht  im  Baedeker  steht.” 
★Eugen  Kiihnemann.  Ameril{afahrt  1932. 
Breslau.  Korn.  1933. — The  Breslau  professor’s 
impressions. 

★Georg  Schaeffner.  Reise  in  Franl(reich.  Bern.  ( 
Francke.  1932.  4  francs. — Especially  Paris  and  » 
the  Mediterranean  coaA.  ' 

★Helene  von  Watter.  Fine  deutsche  Frau 
erlebt  Sowjetrussland.  Breslau.  Berg^tadtver' 
lag. — Frau  Watter  traveled  (third'class)  in 
Russia  in  1929  and  1931. 


GERMAN  VERSE,  ARTS,  MUSIC 

★Hermann  Deckert.  Deutsche  Kunft.  Breslau. 
Hirt.  1931.  2.85  marks. — Volume  1,  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
★Richard  Eichenauer.  Musi}{  und  Rasse. 
Miinchen.  Lehmann.  1932.  7.50  and  9  marks. 
— European  Tonkun^  in  relation  to  ethno' 
logical  differences. 

★Dr.  Hugo  Heurich.  John  Wilbye  in  seinen 
Madrigalen.  Augsburg.  Filser.  1932. — Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Musikwissenschaftlichcs 
In^itut  of  the  Prague  German  University. 
★AuguA  Hoff.  Wilhelm  Lehmbrucl^.  Berlin. 
Klinkhardt  6?  Biermann.  1933.  3.75  marks. — 
With  48  reprodudtions  of  his  sculptures  and 
drawings. 

★Dirks  Paulun.  Kunft  in  Betrieb.  Hamburg. 
Gopner.  1931. — Sketches  and  verse. 
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GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

Bergmann.  Erl^enntnisgei^  und  Mut' 
tergeift.  Breslau.  Hirt.  1931.  7.50  and  9.50 
marks. — A  “metaphysics  of  the  sexes.” 
★Jonas  Cohn.  Wertwissenschaft.  Stuttgart. 
Frommann.  1932.  3  volumes.  17-40  and  20 
marks. — Part  I,  Axioti\:  Part  II,  Syftematil{; 
Part  III,  Ergeiil{. 

★Prof.  D  Karl  Dunkmann.  Lehrbuch  der  Sozio' 
logic  und  Sozialphilosophie.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1931.  19.50  marks. — Social  phi' 
losophy,  sociology  and  the  sociology  of  culture. 
Gerhard  Lehmann  and  Heinz  Sauermann  con- 
tribute  chapters. 

★Hermann  Glockner.  Johann  Eduard  Erd' 
mann.  Stuttgart.  Frommann.  1932.  5  and  6 
marks. — Growth  of  his  philosophical  concep' 
tions. 

★Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Groos.  Zur  Psychologie  und 
Metaphysil{  des  Wert'Erlebens.  Berlin.  Junker 
und  Diinnhaupt.  1932.  1.80  marks. — Certain 
theories  of  Brentano,  Meinong  and  Ehrenfels. 
★Philipp  Lersch.  Lebens philosophic  der  Gegen' 
wart.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1932. 
4  marks. — Bergson,  Dilthey,  Scheler,  Keyset- 
ling,  etc.,  and  their  respective  theses. 

★Otto  Mann.  Der  junge  Friedrich  Schlegel. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1932.  remarks. 
— Not  a  biography,  but  an  analysis  of  his 
development. 

★Ferdinand  Weinhandl.  Die  Metaphysil{ 
Goethes.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1932. 
12  marks.^ — Goethe  has  not  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  philosopher  in  the  ^riA  sense  of  the 
word. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Ludwig  Ferdinand  Clauss.  Die  nordische 
Seek.  Miinchen.  Lehmann.  1932.  3.80  and 
4.80  marks. — One  more  chapter  added  to  this 
controversial  discussion. 

★Dr.  Heinrich  Dorrie.  Triumph  der  Mathc- 
matil{.  Breslau.  Hirt.  1933.  7  and  9  marks. — 
A  hundred  famous  problems;  from  the  pa^ 
two  thousand  years. 

★Carl  Peterson.  Deutscher  und  nordischer 
GeiSl.  Breshu.  Hirt.  1932. — Interrelations 
throughout  hi^ory. 

GERMAN  ESSAYS 

★Martin  Buber.  Zwiesprache.  Berlin.  Schok- 
ken  Verla\  1932.  2  and  3  marks. — Sketches 
and  fantasies. 
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GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Helmut  Bayer.  Die  Krise  in  der  Elbeschif' 
fahrt.  Ro^ock.  Hin^orff.  1932.  7  marks. — 
Traffic  on  the  Elbe  has  declined  to  62  per  cent 
of  its  pre-war  ^rength,  showing  one  weak 
spot  in  Central  European  economy. 

★Kurt  Breysig.  Vom  deutschen  Geiit  und 
seiner  Wesensart.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1932.  5.80 
marks. — The  eternal  aspects  rather  than  the 
present  situation  of  the  German  soul. 
★Kasimir  Edschmid.  Deutsches  Schicl{sal.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Zsolnay.  1932. — Her  problem  is  spiritual 
even  more  than  economic. 

★Hans  Ph.  Ehrenberg.Deutschlund  imSchmelZ' 
ofen.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1932.  4.20  and 
5.40  marks. — A  vision  and  a  prophecy. 
★Eugen  Fischer-Baling.  Voll{sgericht.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1932.  4.80  marks. — A  ^udy  of  the 
German  mind  in  times  of  Aress. 

★Leo  Hausleiter.  Revolution  der  Weltwiru 
schaft.  Miinchen.  Knorr  und  Hirth.  1932.  5.20 
marks. — A  ^udy  of  indu^rial  society  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

★O.  Junghann  und  M.  H.  Boehm,  Hrsgr. 
Ethnopolitischer  Alamanach  1932.  Wien.  Brau- 
miiller.  1932.  3.50  marks. — Reports  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Nationalities  Movement. 
★Georg  Keil.  Vormarsch  der  Arbeitslagerbc' 
wexung.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1932.  2.50  marks. 
— Personal  experiences  and  observations  of 
participants. 

★Dr.  jur.  Robert  von  Keller.  Freiheitsgaran' 
tien  fur  Person  und  Eigentum  im  Mittelalter. 
Heidelberg.  Winter.  1933.  15  marks. — Pre¬ 
liminary  ^udy  to  modern  Con^itutional  guar¬ 
antees. 

★Martin  Loffler.  Vereinigte  Staaten  von  Amc- 
rif(a.  Versailler  Vertrag  und  Vdlf{erbund.  Ber- 
lin-Grunewald.  Rothschild.  1932.  6.80  marks. 
— The  United  States  cannot  long  remain  a 
World  Power  without  accepting  the  full 
responsibilities  such  a  position  entails. 
★Werner  Picht.  Jenseits  von  Pazifismus  und 
T^ationalismus.  Miinchen.  Callwey.  1932.  2.60 
marks. — A  philosopher’s  view  of  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  nationalism. 

★Friedrich  Schinkel.  Polen,  Preussen  und 
Deutschland.  Breslau.  Korn.  1932.  6.20  marks. 
— The  Prussian  side  of  one  of  the  world’s 
sore  spots. 

★Dr.-Ing.  Georg  Sinner.  Gefdhrdetes  Europa. 
Stuttgart.  Strecker  und  Schroder.  1932.  3.80 
and  4  marks. — Will  the  indu^rialization  of  the 
colonies  bring  the  end  of  Europe? 


CHILE  PAN-AM 

The  Latin-American  NEWS  Magazine 

(formerly  Chile  Magazine) 


The  only  magazine  devoted  to  contemporary  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  republics  of  Latin  America. 

Every  month  experts  present  you  with  well- 
written  interpretative  surveys  of  the  most  salient 
developments  in  Latin-American  politics,  finance, 
art,  music,  trade,  literature,  science. 

Subscription:  a  year 

Sample  copy  free 


The  Chile  PubI  ishing  Company 

17  Battery  Place 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


GOETHE 

von  Gerhart  Hauptmann 

A  speech  delivered  at  Columbia  University,  February  29,  | 

1932,  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  I 

Goethe’s  death.  This  appraisal  by  an  eminent  man  of  letters  I 

of  the  day,  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize,  and  representative  of 
modern  German  literature  at  its  best,  is  of  surpassing  interest 
to  both  Goethe  and  Hauptmann  scholars.  Quite  unacademic 
in  scope,  the  essay  gains  added  importance  from  the  fact  that 
it  represents  a  personal  attitude.  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt  a  modern  poet  owes  to  the  master  of  German 
thought,  and  defines  Goethe’s  place  in  the  present-day  world. 

(This  essay  is  the  third  Germanic  Review  Text;  $0.50,  paper) 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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GERMAN  CULTURE 

■^Julius  Bab.  Befreiungsschlacht.  Stuttgart.  Eri' 
gelhorn.  1928. — Cultural'political  essays  from 
a  literary  viewpoint. 

irjedermans  Biicherei.  Hans  Grellmann.  Finn' 
ischeLiteratur. — Konrad  Hahm.  DeutscheVoll{S' 
l{unSt. — K.  J.  Hartmann.  Soziologie. — Wolf- 
gang  Herrmann.  Deutsche  Baul{unSt  des  XIX. 
und  XX.  Jahrhunderts. — Otto  Klemm.  Pida- 
gogische  Psychologic. — Josef  Marz.  Die  Ozeane 
in  der  Politik  und  Staatenbildung. — Hans 
Schrader.  Archdische  Griechische  PlaStil{. — 
Erich  Stern.  Seelische  Storungen  und  Schwerer' 
zieharbeit  bei  Kindern  und  Jugendlichen.  Bres' 
lau.  Hirt.  i93i'i933.  2.85  marks  each. — 
Handsomely  illu^rated  brochures  on  scientific, 
cultural  and  sociological  subjedts~a  kind  of 
encyclopedia  of  human  knowledge,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  16  volumes. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Anton  Anwander.  Die  allgemeine  Religions' 
geschichte  im  \atholischen  Deutschland  wdhrend 
der  Auf}{ldrung  und  RomantiJ{.  Salzburg.  Pu^et. 
1932.  8  marks.  -One  of  the  Salzburger  Ab- 
handlungen  und  Texte  aus  Wissenschaft  und 
Kunil. 

★Ern^  Bergmann.  Die  Entsin}{ung  ins  Weise' 
lose.  Breslau.  Hirt.  1932.  5  and  6.50  marks. — 
A  new  conception  of  religion,  based  on  the  life 
of  an  obscure  modem  my^ic. 

★Luciano  Magrini.  Im  Indien  Brahmas  und 
Gandhis.  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag. — Religion 
as  the  keynote  to  the  soul  of  India.  Translated 
from  the  Italian. 

★Rosa  Mayreder.  Der  letzte  Gott.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1932.  4  marks. — Synthesis  of  a  world- 
religion. 

★Hans  Michael  Muller.  Macht  und  Glaube. 
Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1933.  9.70  and  11.50  marks. 
— Chri^ianity  muA  assert  its  political  rights. 
★Dr.  Johannes  Ude.  Die  Autoritdt  des  HI. 
Thomas  von  Aquin.  Salzburg.  Pu^et.  1932. 
4.60  and  5.70  marks. — An  analysis  of  the 
Summa  Theologica. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

-kDen  Freunden  des  Verlags  F.  A.  Brocl(haus. 
Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1933.- — Twelfth  issue  of 
this  annual. 

★Dr.  Hans  Engl.  Die  Kinder lesehalle.  Miin- 
chen.  Reinhardt.  1932.  3.50  and  4.90  marks. 


— Survey  of  an  important  pedagogical  prob¬ 
lem. 

★Meyers  \leines  Lexicon.  Leipzig.  Biblio- 
graphisches  In^itut.  1931-1932.  3  Bde.  10 
marks  each.- — Over  three  thousand  pages, 
70,000  titles,  3,500  illustrations. 

★Dr.  Walter  Popp.  Milieu  und  Selbftbeftim' 
mung.  Langensalza.  Beyer.  1930. — Heft  1295 
of  Friedrich  Mann’s  Pddagogisches  Magazin. 
★Fritz  Schonpflug.  Das  Methodenproblem  in 
der  Einzelwirtschaftslehre.  Stuttgart.  Poeschel. 
1933.  17.50  marks. — Exhaustive  survey  of  the 
subjecll  and  its  literature. 

★Bernard  Schultze-Naumberg.  Handschrift 
und  Ehe.  Munchen.  Lehmann.  1932. 4  and  5.50 
marks. — A  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
handwriting  would  obviate  many  divorces. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

irAlmanaque  Rosa  1933.  Barcelona.  Juven- 
tud.  1933.  3  pesetas. — Devoted  to  Goethe 
material. 

★Hermenegildo  Corbato.  Los  mifterios  del 
corpus  de  Valencia.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1932. — Critical  edition  with 
a  preliminary  Study. 

★Humberto  Cuenca.  Jesus  Semprum.  Cara¬ 
cas.  Sur  America.  1932.— Succindt  criticism  of 
a  Venezuelan  literary  figure  of  the  laSt  genera¬ 
tion. 

★Ramon  Doll.  Reconocimientos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Rosso.  1932. — Vigorous  criticisms  of  GiuSti, 
Fingerit,  Barcos,  and  others. 

★Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez.  ?{oticia  bibliogrd' 
fica.  La  Habana.  ReviSta  BimeStre  Cubana. 

1932.  — Notes  on  several  dozen  recent  Spanish- 
American  books  and  authors. 

★Sur.  Buenos  Aires.  1932.  $2.00  m.-n. — The 
autumn  number  of  this  quarterly  features  an 
essay  on  D.  H.  Lawrence,  El  hombre  que  mu¬ 
rid,  by  Victoria  Ocampo. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Henri  Ardel.  AI  volver. — Rafael  Perez  y 
Perez.  El  ultimo  cacique.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 

1933.  1.50  and  2  pesetas. — Two  love  Stories. 
★Pio  Baroja.  Los  visionaries.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1932.  -i  pesetas. — Third  and  laSt  volume 
of  La  selva  oscura. 

★Maria  Antonieta  Centrone.  Momentos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Rosso.  1931. — Novel  marked 
by  frankness  and  sincerity. 

★Eduardo  J.  Correa.  Los  modernos.  Mexico. 
Con  el  autor.  1932. — Regional  novel. 


IT’S  NEW!  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 


The  Modern  Monthly 


February  1933 


Vol.  VII,  No.  1 


WHAT  IS  HAY  AND  WHAT  IS  HAYWIRE  IN  TECHNOCRACY  Murray  Godwin 
A  PLAN  Sherwood  Anderson 

T.  S.  ELIOT:  LEISURE  CLASS  LAUREATE  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates 

HOW  I  WRITE  Maxim  Gorki 

BACKWARD  MARCH:  THE  LIBERAL  COMMAND  V.  F.  Calverton 

THE  YOUNG  HEGELIANS  Sidney  Hook 

WILL  TEACHERS  LEARN?  Sterling  Spero 

THE  ever  deepening  social  crisis  has  made  the  American  people  more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
future  of  their  civilization.  The  play-boy  attitude  of  the  twenties  is  dead,  as  are  the  magazines  dedicated 
to  that  philosophy.  Serious,  radical  analysis  is  what  is  needed  today,  analysis  of  the  American  scene  in 
American  terms  that  the  American  people  can  understand. 

The  school-teacher,  the  doctor,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  artist,  the  writer,  in  fact  all  of  the 
professional  workers  and  the  intellectuals  in  general,  are  faced  with  problems  today  that  have  to  be 
faced,  and  can  only  be  faced  honestly  and  courageously  from  a  radical  point  of  view.  To  face  them  thus 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


by  the  Harvard  Council  on  Hispano- American 
studies. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

■^Silvio  D’Amico.  Certezze.  Milano.  Treves- 
Treccani'Tumminelli.  1932.  14  lire. — Essays 
on  art,  philosophy  and  literature,  by  an  ardent 
apo^le  of  Catholicism. 

'^Camillo  Antona-Traversi.  Foglie  dannun' 
ziane.  Napoli.  Guida.  1932. 6  lire. — Anecdotes, 
giving  snap-shot  views  of  many  of  the  details 
of  D’Annunzio's  life. 

★Antonio  Baldini.  Amici  alio  spiedo.  Firenze. 
Vallechi.  1932.  8  lire. — Essays  on  the  works 
of  Curzio  Malaparte,  Papini,  Barilli,  Ojetti, 
Civinini,  Beltramelli  and  others. 

★Co^ntino  Granella.  La  penomhra  di  Jean 
Jacques.  Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1932. 
12  lire. — A  ^udy  of  the  psychological  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Swiss  character,  as  an  approach 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  Calvinism. 

★F.  M.  Gualtieri.  John  Masefield,  il  poeta 
laureato  d’oggi.  Venezia.  “La  Serenissima.’’ 
1932.  6  lire. — An  Italian  journali^  resident 
in  Canada  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  work 
of  the  British  poet-laureate. 

★Isocrates.  II  Panegirico.  Torino.  Paravia. 
1932.  10.50  lire. — Introducftion  and  notes  by 
Piero  Treves. 

★Bruno  Lavagniru.  J^uova  antologia  dei  fram' 
menti  della  Urica  greca.  Torino.  Paravia.  1932. 
42  lire. — Annotated  with  critical  appendix. 
★Matilde  Rolla.  Disegno  ilorico  della  lettera' 
tura  argentina.  Roma.  Studium.  1932.  10  lire. 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  Argentine  liter¬ 
ature. 

★L.  Russo.  Antologia  Machiavellica.  Firenze. 
Le  Monm'er.  1932.^ — ^Seledlion  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  works  of  Machiavelli,  profusely  annotated 
and  prefaced  by  a  scholarly  introduction. 
★Luigi  Salvini.  Ion  Creanga.  Roma.  lAituto 
per  I’Europa  Centrale.  1932. — In  two  sections; 
his  life  and  his  work. 

★Olga  Visentini.  Lihri  e  ragazzi.  (sommario 
Aorico  di  letteratura  infantile).  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori  1932.  14  lire. — A  world-survey  of 
books  for  children;  closes  with  a  review  of 
contemporary  juvenile  literature  in  Italy  and 
abroad. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Lucio  d’Aquara  (Caracciolo).  Died  ?Jpvelle. 
Roma.  “La  Laziale.”  1932. — Ten  short-dories 
by  a  young  writer  favorably  received  by  the 
Itah’an  critics. 
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★R.  Balsama-CrivelU.  Pcnnellm  d'amore.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ceschina.  1932.  5  lire. — A  collection  of 
short  dories. 

★Alfio  Berretta.  La  via  della  gloria.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1932.  12  lire. — A  dory  of  Sicily  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

★Vitaliano  Brancati.  Piave.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1932.  5  lire. — A  four-act  hidorical  drama, 
winner  of  the  io,ocx»  lire  Martini  prize. 
Favorably  received  by  the  critics. 

★Arnaldo  Fraccaroli.  Coriolano  vuol  essere 
felice.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  10  lire. — 
Breezy  and  ingenious  novelette. 

★Arnaldo  Fratelli.  Capogiro.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1932.  8  lire. — Sophidicated  love  dory. 
★Piero  Gadda.  Gagliarda.  Milano.  Ceschina. 
1932.  12  lire. — A  psychological  novel. 
★Salvatore  di  Giacomo.  Garofani  rossi.  Na¬ 
poli.  Guida.  1932.  5  lire. — Short  dories  with 
a  background  of  the  author’s  native  Neapoli¬ 
tan  life. 

★A.  S  Gribojedov.  La  disgrazia  di  essere  in' 
telligente.  Roma  A.  F.  Formiggini.  1932.  10 
lire. — The  mod  popular  comedy  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  dramatid  Alexander  Gribojedov  (1795' 
1829)— one  of  the  genial  intellects  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Europe. 

★Arturo  Loria.  La  scuola  di  hallo.  Firenze. 
“Solaria.”  1932. 12  lire. — A  collection  of  short 
dories,  modly  picaresque  in  treatment  and 
environment. 

★Emilio  De  Marchi.  7J_uove  Storie  di  Ogni 
Colore.  Milano.  Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli. 
1932.  10  lire. — Short  dories;  technically  some 
are  mere  outlines,  while  others  are  real 
“novelle.” 

★Francesco  Petri.  Emigranti.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1932. — Emigrants  from  a  small  village 
in  Calabria;  wonderfully  true  to  life  and  beau¬ 
tifully  told;  the  book  was  the  winner  of  the 
Mondadori  prize. 

★Luigi  Pirandello.  Trovarsi.  Milano.  Monda¬ 
dori.  1932.  10  lire. — A  recent  critic  speaks  of 
this  lated  creation  of  the  Mader  as  a  “superba 
bellezza  di  pensiero  e  di  figure.” 

★Filippo  Sacchi.  La  Casa  in  Oceania.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1932.  12  lire. — Novel  of  English 
and  Italian  settlers  in  Queensland,  Audralia. 
★Luigi  Ugolini.  II  nido  di  Falasco.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1932.  10  lire. — ^A  novel  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  in  Italy  and  abroad. 

★Lorenzo  Viani.  II  “  Vdva”;  rorminzo.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1932.  10  hre.^ — Graphic  delineation 
of  elemental  forces,  the  tragedy  and  the  poetry 
of  the  sea. 
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ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

■^Aneddoti  Carducciani.  A  cura  di  Dante 
Manetti.  Roma.  Formiggini.  193a.  9  lire. — 
Throwing  illuminating  side-lights  upon  the 
charadler  of  the  great  poet. 

■^Mario  Bertelotti.  Alessandro  Magno.  To- 
rino.  Bocca.  193a.  56  lire. — A  brilhant  recon- 
^rudtion  of  the  physical  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  of  the  illnesses  he  suffered  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  many  wounds. 

★G.  A.  Borgese.  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  193a.  la  lire. — A  reprint  of  a 
work  of  literary  criticism  which  firA  appeared 
in  1909  and  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  critical  thought  of  the  day. 

★Giuseppe  Cavaciocchi.  Mussolini;  Sintesi 
critiche.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  193a.  5  lire. — A 
member  of  the  ^ff  of  the  “Ufficio  Stampa” 
gives  his  impressions  of  the  personality  of  the 
leader  of  Fascismo. 

★Cesare  Cesari.  Vinggi  africani  di  Pellegrino 
Matteucci.  Milano.  Alpes.  193a.  18  lire. — 
Life  of  the  renowned  explorer,  Pellegrino 
Matteucci  (1850-1881). 

★Delfino  Cinelli.  Mio  Padre.  Milano.  “L’E- 
roica.”  193a.  10  lire. — A  book  of  “ricordi;” 
wistful  recollections  of  an  earlier  period. 
★Carlo  Curcio,  La  politica  italiana  del  '400. 
Firenze.  “Novissima.”  193a.  15  lire. — Depicts 
the  early  Renaissance  as  possessing  a  coherence 
of  thought  more  complete  than  is  generally 
accepted. 

★Francesco  Ercole.  Da  Carlo  VIII  a  Carlo  V. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  193a.  ao  lire. — Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  thought  and  action 
of  Savanarola,  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini. 
★Carlo  Giglio.  La  confratemitd  senussita  dalle 
sue  origini  ad  oggi.  Padova.  “Cedam.”  193a. 
a5  lire. — ^The  we^em  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  Tripoh'  and 
Cyrenaica. 

★Carlo  Goldoni.  Correspondenza  diplomatica 
inedita.  Milano.  Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli. 
193a.  15  lire. — Revealing  a  new  aspect  of  the 
dramatic’s  varied  life. 

★A.  Locatelli.  L'Affare  Dreyfus.  Milano. 
Corbaccio.  193a. — The  Cory  of  the  famous 
Dreyfus  case  is  retold  in  the  light  of  recently 
discovered  material. 

★Maria  Savi  Lopez.  Gli  eroi  delle  ileppe. 
Torino.  Paravia.  193a.  10  lire. — The  legends 
of  Russia  which  Cill  live  today  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  Ceppes. 
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★A.  F.  Pavolim'.  Giulio  Verne.  Roma.  For¬ 
miggini.  193a.  5  lire. — A  very  brief  biography. 
(With  brief  bibliographical  appendix.) 
★Giuseppe  Petrai.  Roma  Sparita:  Figure  e 
Figurine.  Roma.  Formiggini.  193a.  9  lire. — 
The  epoch  immediately  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  Papal  Rome;  by  an  eyewitness. 
★Lamberto  G.  Pini.  Come  si  rideva  in  antico. 
Milano.  Hoepli.  193a.  15  lire. — An  anthology 
of  Tuscan  humor. 

★Giovanni  Ravagli.  Batteria,  fuoco!  (Dall’in- 
tervento  alia  Vittoria).  Bologna.  Cappelli. 
193a.  10  lire. — An  exceptionally  well-written 
war  narrative  by  an  army  officer. 

★Rosario  Russo.  La  ribellione  di  Sampiero 
Corso.  Livorno.  GiuCi.  193a.  a5  lire. — ^An  au¬ 
thoritative  survey  of  Genovese  domiiution  in 
Corsica  (1563-1569). 

★Mary  Tibaldi-Chiesa.  Schubert.  Milano. 
Treves-Treccam'-Tumminelli.  193a.  30  lire. — 
HiCorical  documentation  plus  a  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  subject. 

★Paolo  Treves.  Francesco  Guicciardini.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  193a.  5  lire. — A  brief  biography 
of  a  conspicuous  character  of  Renaissance 
hiCory. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Corrado  Alvaro.  Viaggt  in  Turchia.  Milano. 
Treves-Treccanni-Tumminelli.  193a. — One  of 
Italy's  moC  popular  noveliCs  graphically  de¬ 
picts  modem  Italy. 

itAneddoti  Milanesi.  Raccolti  da  Francesco 
Cazzamini  Mussi.  Roma.  Formiggini.  193a.  9 
lire. — Incidents  and  personalities  conspicuous 
in  Milanese  hiCory. 

★C.  Bergner.  Due  anni  di  India.  Firenze.  Bar- 
bera.  193a.  15  lire. — ^An  acute  analysis  of  the 
present  crisis,  with  sufficient  hi^orical  back¬ 
ground. 

★U.  Gozzano.  Leggende  Italiche.  Torino.  Para¬ 
via.  193a.  la  lire. — ^Those  legends  which  are 
moA  di^inCtly  national  in  character. 
★Ulderico  Tegani.  Viaggi  nel  mondo  som' 
merso.  Milano.  Mondadori.  193a.  15  lire. — 
Survey  of  submarine  conquer. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★L.  de  Bosis.  The  Golden  Boo\  of  Italian 
Poetry.  University  Press.  Oxford.  England. — 
The  new  anthology  of  Italian  verse  replaces 
the  former  Oxford  Book  by  St.  John  Lucas. 
A  well  selected  book,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  Italian  books. 


STORY 


This  is  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  more 
stories  have  been  re¬ 
printed  from  STORY 
in  this  anthology  than 
from  any  other  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  world. 


The  magazine  which  made  the  new  short  story  the 
BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  in  America.* 

.  .  obviously  the  best  of  the  year's  output,  said  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  O’Brien  in  1931.  .  . 

.  .  it’s  running  away  with  my  anthology.  .  1932 

*The  anthology,  THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  OF  1932, 
edited  by  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  was  chosen  as  the  book  of 
the  Month  for  September  by  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club  of  America.  .  . 

.  .  .  Approximately  one  third  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  seven  stories,  (one  more  is  in  the  English  vol¬ 
ume)  were  taken  from  the  pages  of  STORY. 


For  three  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  a  copy,  subscribers  obtain  directly  what 
others  have  to  wait  a  year  for.  The  editorial  address  is 

WHIT  BURNETT  b  MARTHA  FOLEY 
126  Calle  de  14  de  Abril 
Palma  de  Mallorca,  (Spain) 
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Published  by  the  Association 
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President,  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Vice-President,  Max  Griebsch,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin 

Second  Vice-President,  William  R.  Price,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Third  Vice-President,  Katharine  Kuemmerle, 
Walton  High  School,  New  York  City 

Secretary,  Albert  A.  Aron,  University  of  Illinois 

Treasurer,  Guenther  Keil,  Hunter  College 


Executive  Council,  M.  B.  Evans  (1935)  Ohio 
State  University;  B.  J.  Vos  (1935),  Indiana 
University;  J.  B.  E.  Jonas  (1934),  DcWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City;  Paul  R. 
Pope  (1934),  Cornell  University;  Chas.  H. 
Handschin  (1933),  Miami  University;  Peter 
H.  Hagboldt  (1933),  University  of  Chicago 
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■^A.  Capasso.  II  Passo  del  Cigna  ed  altri  poe' 
mi.  Torino.  Buratti.  1932. — A  neat  volume 
of  lyrics  in  the  traditional  Italian  ^yle. 
★^nifacio  Donda.  11  Libra  dell'uatna.  Bet' 
gamo.  I^ituto  Ital.  d’arti  Grafiche.  1932. — 
A  neat  collection  of  sonnets  done  in  the 
classical  ^yle. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Andrea  Della  Corte.  La  vita  musicale  di 
Goethe.  Torino.  Paravia.  1932.  5.50  lire. — ^Two 
lectures  dealing  with  Goethe’s  musical  inspira' 
tions. 

★M.  Guerrisi.  La  nuova  pittura.  Torino. 
“L'Erma.”  1932,.  15  lire. — ’The  fundamental 
points  of  the  po^'impressioni^ic  school  of 
painting. 

★Ettore  M.  Margadonna.  Cinema  ieri  e  oggi. 
Milano.  “Domus.”  1932.  90  lire.^ — Survey 
of  the  silent  and  “talking”  movies,  with  314 
illu^rations. 

★Rodolfo  Mazzucconi.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1932.  3  lire. — •  A  Tuscan 
joumali^  has  herein  produced  a  notable  ^udy 
of  the  life  of  the  great  Florentine. 

★Alba  Medea.  Arte  italiana  alia  corte  di 
Francesco  I.  Milano.  Cogliati.  1932.  12  lire. — 
A  ^udy  of  Italian  art  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I. 

★Silvio  Vigezzi.  La  scultura  italiana  dell'ot' 
tocento.  Milano.  Ceschina  200  lire. — A  lim- 
ited 'edition  volume  containing  153  illu^ra' 
tions  of  nineteenth'Century  Italian  sculpture 
accompanied  by  a  commentary. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Annuurto  Missionurio  Italiana  1932.  Edito 
a  cura  deU’Unione  Missionaria  del  Clero  in 
Italia.  1932.  10  lire. — A  new  annual  giving 
a  broad  survey  of  missionary  activity. 

★Guido  Manacorda.  Benedetto  Croce  owero 
Deirimprontitudine.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  1932. 
— Attacking  the  intelle<ltual  giant  seems  to  be 
another  method  of  gaining  feme! 

★Adriano  Tilgher.  Filosofi  e  morali^i  del  ruy 
vecento.  Roma.  Bardi.  1932.  12  lire. — The  au' 
thor  feels  that  ideali^ic  culture  is  being  treated 
as  a  paltry  and  negligible  part  of  our  contem' 
porary  world. 

ITALIAN  SCIENCE 

★S.  Palazzi.  Trattato  di  Odontologia  per  medici 
e  iludenti.  Milano.  Valardi.  Due  volumi.  1932. 


1 50  lire. — All  of  the  general  affedtions  to  which 
the  dental  apparatus  is  subjeeft. 

★Goffredo  Sorrentino.  Le  deformitd  infantile  e 
loro  cure.  Torino.  L’lgiene  e  la  Vita.  1932.  12 
lire. — The  results  of  many  years  of  clinical 
experience. 

★Umberto  Vignoli.  L'imposizione  del  sesso 
al  nascituro  nella  razza  umana  e  in  zootecnica. 
Bologna.  Galleri.  1932.  15  lire. — ^A  far-reach' 
ing  scientific  inve^igation  of  the  many  fedtors 
determining  sex. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Ugo  D’ Andrea.  Le  alternative  di  Stalin. 
Milano.  Treves'Treccani'Tumminelh’.  1932. 
12  lire. — Impressions  of  travels. 

★Paolo  Lepanto  Boldrini.  Come  risolvere  la 
crisi  mondiale.  Firenze.  “Novissima.”  1932. 
10  lire. — ^The  problem  of  world'wide  over' 
produdtion,  and  means  for  counterbalancing 
this. 

★Guido  Bortolotto.  Govemanti  e  govemati  del 
tempo  nostro.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1933.  35  lire. — 
A  far-reaching  analysis  inspired  by  the  words 
of  II  Duce. 

★Giovanni  Calo.  Dottrine  e  opere  nella  ^oria 
delVeducazione.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  1932.  20 
lire. — Colledled  essays  by  a  welhknown  Ital¬ 
ian  Audent  of  pedagogical  problems. 

★Carlo  Capasso.  Italia  e  Oriente.  Firenze. 
La  Nuova  Italia.  1932.  20  lire. — A  ^udy  of 
Italian  colonization  policy. 

★Giuseppe  Fanelli.  Fascismo,  scuola  di  po' 
tenza.  Venezia.  Presso  I’autore.  1932.  5  lire. — 
A  well'written  survey  of  ^e  work  achieved 
by  “II  Duce”  since  1915. 

★Luigi  Palma.  Aspetti  pratici  ed  elementari 
delVorganizzazione  scientifica  del  lavoro.  Roma. 
Ente  Naz.  ital.  per  I’Organizzazione  scient  del 
lavoro.  1932. — A  very  brief  survey  of  the 
origin  of  the  movement. 

★Concetto  Pettinato.  Dialoghi  Modemi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Treves-Treccani'Tununinelh'.  1932.  12 
lire. — Essays  on  a  variety  of  subjedts,  origin¬ 
ally  published  in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
★Angelo  Piccioh’.  Tripolitania,  scuola  di  ener' 
gia.  Littorio.  1932.  20  lire. — ^An  anthology  of 
writings  relative  to  Italian  colonial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Tripoli. 

★Ennio  Ronchi.  Ecemomia  liberale — Economic 
corporativa.  Roma.  Augu^ea.  1932.  20  lire. — 
A  comparative  ^tudy  of  present-day  political 
dodtrines. 

★G.  De’Rossi  Dell’ Amo.  Cattolicismo  e  Fas' 
cismo.  Roma.  “Italia  c  Fede.”  1932.  10  lire. — 
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Collaboration  of  the  Church  in  furthering  the 
intere^s  and  ideals  of  Fascismo. 

★Stanis  Ruinas.  Appunti  sul  problema  della 
ilampa  fasciUa.  Roma.  Cremonese.  1932  5 
lire. — The  importance  of  journalism  in  revolu' 
tionary  movements. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

■^Giulio  Bertoni.  Lingua  e  pensiero.  Firenze. 
L.  S.  Olschki.  1932.  20  lire. — Lingui^ic  Judies 
by  one  of  Italy’s  leading  scholars. 

DUTCH  FICTION 

★Karel  Damme.  Het  Gezellenhuis.  Am^erdam. 
P.  N.  van  Kampen  ^  Zoon.  1932.  2.90  florins. 
— An  amusingly  piquant  ^ory  of  four  bache' 
lors. 

★Top  (van  Rhyn)  Naeff.  Offers.  Am^rdam. 
Van  Holkema  ^  Warendorf.  1932.  3  and  3.90 
florins. — Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  a  1932  Dutch 
town. 

★J.'P.  Zoomers'Vermeer.  Muggendans.  Am' 
^rdam.  Van  Holkema  6?  Warendorf.  1932. 
3.90  and  4.90  florins. — The  ^rife  of  human 
life  compared  to  the  aimless  dance  of  mos- 
quitoes. 

NORWEGIAN  BIOGRAPHY 

★Bj0m  Bj0mson.  Bj^m^ljeme  Bjfhmson. 
Hjemmet  og  venneme.  Aule^ad'minner.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1932.  — Avery  human  and  interest' 
ing  account  of  Bj0mson’s  AuleAad  period, 
written  by  his  son. 

POLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

itBiuletyn  Polsl{iego  Towarzyftwa  Jezy\oZ' 
nawczego.  Krakow.  Gebethner  I  Wolff.  1932. 
Zeszyt  III. — Bulletin  of  the  Polish  LinguiAic 
Society.  Articles  on  the  language  of  Saint' 
Augu^ine  and  the  Chinese  national  language. 
★K.  Czarkowsb-Golejewski.  13  dm'  lotu  nas 
Azja.  Warszawa.  GKW. — IntereAing  account 
of  a  13  day  flight  over  Asia. 

★Jerzy  Marh’cz.  Lowcy  Przygod.  (The  Adven' 
ture  Hunters).  Poznan.  Sw.  Wojciech. — An 
imitation  and  continuation  of  Curwood’s  The 
Golden  Snare  and  Kazan  the  Wolf,  by  an 
admirer  and  translator  of  Curwood. 

★W.  Rulikowski.  Z  dziejow  prawa  malzen' 
sl(iego  w  Polsce  i  ja\  je  hjer  \atolic\i  zwalczal. 
Warszawa.  Wolnomysliciel  Polski. — Hi^ory 
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of  the  marriage  law  in  Poland  and  how  it  was 
fought  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 

★Szczeniowski  Sz.  i  Ziemiecl{i  St.  Promienio' 
wanie  i  materja.  Warszawa.  INKM. — Ideas 
and  fadls  of  modern  physics. 

★T.  Zelensb'.  Okrio  na  zycie.  Warszawa. — 
Theatrical  impressions  of  a  renowned  critic. 

RUMANIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Vartosu  Emil.  1821,  Date  si  Fapte  T^oi.  Bu' 
cure^i.  Ion  C.  Bratianu.  1932. — The  Ruman' 
ian  revolution  of  1821. 

★N.  Georgescu'Ti^u.  Ion  C.  Bratianu.  Adle 
si  cuventari.  Bucure^i.  Cartea  Romaneasca. 
1932. — The  great  patriot  and  his  activities 
during  the  war  of  Independence. 

★N.  Jorga.  Supt  trei  Regi.  Bucure^i.  Datina 
Romaneasca.  1932.  120  lei. — Chronicle  of 
Rumania  1904' 1930. 

★Sarmanul  Klop^ock.  Feciorul  lui  ?<lenea 
Tache  Vamesul.  Bucure^i.  Nationala.  25  lei. 
— Tragi'comic  reminiscences  of  childhood. 
★Con^ntin  Xeni.  Ta\e  lortescu.  Bucure^i. 
Universul.  1932  150  lei. — One  of  the  mo^ 
important  figures  in  Rumanian  pubh’c  life. 

RUMANIAN  FICTION 

★Gala  GalaClion.  Papacil  lui  Mahmud.  Bucu' 
re^i.  Adevarul.  50  lei. — Middle  class  life 
during  the  war  of  Independence. 

★C.  Stere.  In  preajma  revolutiei.  Bucure^i. 
Adevarul. — Three'volume  novel  of  life  in 
Bessarabia  during  the  pait  century. 

RUMANIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★L  G.  Duca.  Portrete  si  Amintiri.  Bucure^i. 
Cartea  Romaneasca.  1932.  45  lei. — Articles 
and  lectures  by  the  National'Liberal  leader. 
★N.  Georgescu'Ti^.  Bibliografia  literara 
romdna.  BucureAi.  Academia  Romana.  1932. 
230  lei. — Rich  offering,  much  of  it  concerning 
hitherto  unknown  manuscripts,  etc. 
★Professor  Martin  Popescu'Spineni.  Inflitutii 
de  inalta  cultura.  Bucure^i.  Datina  Romane' 
asca.  120  lei. — Beginnings  of  higher  education 
in  the  new  Rumanian  provinces. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

★Harold  A.  Larrabee.  A  }^egleded  Colla' 
borator  in  the  ViAory  of  Yorkfoum.  Paris.  Jour' 
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nal  des  Americanizes.  1932. — Claude  Anne 
Marquis  de  Saint'Simon.  (i740'i8i9). 
★Sturgis  E.  Leavitt.  H is paTuy American  Liter' 
ature  in  the  United  States.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1932. — A  bibliography  of 
translation  and  criticism. 

★The  World  Almanach,  1933.  New  York. 
World'Telegram.  1933.  $0.50. — The  moZ 
information  in  the  world  for  the  money. 

AM  ERIC  AH  TEXTBOOKS 

FRENCH 

★Albert  Acremant.  Ces  Dames  aux  Cha' 
peaux  Verts.  BoZon.  Ginn.  1933.  $.80. — Three' 
aZ  comedy,  edited  by  Robert  Foure  and 
Helene  Foure. 

icAucassin  et  H^olette  and  Four  Lais  of  Marie 
de  France.  New  York.  Crofts  1933. — Modem 
translations,  edited  by  Edwin  B.  Williams. 
★Francis  Brown  Barton  and  Edward  Hinman 
Sirich.  French  Review  Grammar  and  Composi' 
tion.  New  York.  Crofts.  1933. — Essentials  of 
grammar,  varied  exercises,  praZical  vocabu' 
lary. 

'kContes  et  Recits.  New  York.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1932.  $1.25. — From  the  modem  short 
Zory  writers.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Huse. 
★Daudet.  La  Belle  Hivemaise.  New  York. 
American  Book  Company.  1933.  $0.76. — 
Eight  Zories  edited  b/  Ruth  Hendrickson 
Allee. 

★Laura  B.  Johnson.  Le  Livre  d'Or.  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1932.  $1.25. — 
ColleZion  of  hero  Zories  for  elementary 
reading. 

GERMAN 

★Heath  German  Readings.  BoZon.  Heath. 
1932. — Short  Zories  of  the  grade  of  Germels' 
hausen,  edited  by  Harold  W.  Soule. 

SPANISH 

★Jacinto  Benavente.  Los  Malhechores  del 
Bien.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1933.  $1.00. — 
Authorized  edition  by  Irving  A.  Leonard  and 
Robert  K.  Spaulding. 

★Cervantes.  Don  Sluijote  de  la  Mancha. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1932. — Abridged  and 
edited  by  Juan  Cano  and  Edith  Cameron. 
ifLobos  de  Mar.  New  York.  Crofts.  1933. 
$1.25. — Adventure  Zories  by  Baroja,  Perez 
C^ldos,  etc  Edited  by  Olav  K.  Lundberg. 
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★Juan  Leon  Mera.  Cumandd.  BoZon.  Heath. 
1932. — An  Ecuadorian  coZumbriZa  novel 
suitable  for  intermediate  reading;  edited  by 
PaZoriza  Flores. 

★Luis  de  Oteyza.  El  Diablo  Blanco.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1932. — ^The  moZ  exciting 
Zory  of  the  “Spanish  Dumas”;  edited  by 
Willis  Knapp  Jones. 

★Armando  Palacio  Valdes.  A  Cara  0  Cruz. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1932.  $1.00. — Humor' 
ous  short  Zory,  edited  by  Glenn  Barr. 
★Teresa  de  la  Parra.  Las  Memorias  de  Mama 
Blanca.  New  Ycrk.  Macmillan.  1932.  $1.25. 
— Sketches  of  Venezuela;  edited  by  Carlos 
Garcia'Prada  and  Clotilde  M.  Wilson. 

★E.  Allison  Peers.  Intermediate  Spanish  Com' 
position.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1932.  $1.20. 
— Based  on  reading  seleZions,  with  a  variety 
of  exercises. 

★Luis  Segundo  de  SilveZre.  Trdnsito.  BoZon. 
Heath.  1932. — A  Colombian  coZumbriZa 
novel  suitable  for  second  year  high  school; 
edited  by  Frank  W.  Roberts. 

★Simpson  and  Torres'Rioseco.  El  Libro  de 
Buen  Humor.  New  York.  Holt.  1932.  $0.84. 
— Folk  tales  for  elementary  reading. 
★Sparkman'CaZillo.  Repasemos.  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1932.  $1.20. — 
Review  and  elementary  composition. 

AAA 

In  Modern  Language  Journal  for  January, 
Joseph  S.  Schick  voices  the  suspicion  that  WiL 
liam  Cullen  Bryant  was  Zrongly  influenced  by 
Theophile  Gautier. 

President  von  Hindenburg  is  quoted  as 
declaring  Henry  de  Montherlant  the  greateZ 
living  French  writer,  and  Poincare  as  adding 
that  he  is  a  French  classic. 

Henri  Serouya,  in  the  Mercure  de  France^ 
commemorates  the  tercentenary  of  Spinoza 
with  a  clearly'Zated  presentation  of  his  con' 
tribution  to  thought. 

The  editor  of  This  Quarter  (Paris)  urges  the 
removal  of  the  League  of  Nations  headquarters 
from  Geneva  because  “the  pall  of  Calvinism 
hanging  heavily  over  its  intelleZual,  social  and 
moral  life”  does  not  seem  “particularly  favor' 
able  to  an  untrammelled,  unprejudiced,  ex' 
pansive  and  indulgent  Zate  of  mind  such  as 
would  seem  prerequisite  to  the  carrying  on 
of  a  business  like  the  League’s.”  He  suggeZs 
Vienna,  Paris,  New  York,  or  Naples — pre' 
ferably  Paris. 
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A  book  on  the  vexed  problem  of  the  Industrial  Age 
.  .  .  what  to  do  with  the  unemployed  man  .... 
how  to  provide  for  him  and  his  family  ....  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  worker  versus  charity  .  .  . 

Job  Insurance 

by  John  B.  Ewing 

This  book  appears  at  a  time  when  social  legislation  is  in  the  forefront 
of  political  and  economic  discussions  in  the  United  States.  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  worker  against  the  unemployment  hazard  is  no  longer  a 
local  issue  to  be  debated  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  issue. 

Mr.  Ewing  attempts  a  systematic  study  of  unemployment  insurance, 
the  proposals  for  its  enactment  in  several  states,  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  its  administration,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  the  relation  between  unemployment  relief  and  charity.  His  is  the 
first  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  ever  published  in 
America. 

Octavo.  264  Pages.  With  Tables.  Publication  Date,  February  15. 

Order  from  your  Bookseller  or  from 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman 
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The  Romanic  Review  (New  York)  has  been 
publishing  various  hitherto  unprinted  letters 
of  Pierre  Bayle,  edited  by  J.  L.  Gerig  and 
G.  L.  van  Roosbroeck. 

The  Dial  Press  has  issued  an  authoritative 
book  on  Poland,  the  result  of  a  careful  survey, 
on  the  spot,  of  the  attitude  of  Poland’s  popula- 
tion  toward  the  minorities  problem.  The  book 
is  by  Bool{s  Abroad's  frequent  contributor 
Emil  Lengyel,  and  is  expressively  entitled  The 
Cauldron  Boils. 

The  Revi^ta  Bime^tre  Cubana  for  Novem- 
ber-December  (Havana)  prints  a  group  of 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  Jose  Marti. 

Students  of  modern  art  should  be  intere^ed 
in  the  extraordinary  experimental  colored 
covers  of  the  weekly  Elite  (Caracas). 

Repertorio  Americano  (San  Jose,  Co^  Rica) 
quotes  from  Luz,  Madrid,  a  li^  of  literary 
works  which  deal  with  leprosy.  There  are  a 
score  or  more  of  titles,  from  Xavier  de  Mai^tre, 
Guillen  de  CaAro,  Pardo  Bazan,  Gu^ve  Flau' 
bert,  Villiers  de  I’lsle  Adam,  Max  Nordau, 
etc.  The  liA  is  only  a  beginning,  and  could 
easily  be  much  extended. 

Paul  Jacob,  writing  in  L'Annee  Politique 
(Paris)  on  Les  effets  de  la  crise  economique  sur 
la  vie  spirituelle  en  Allemagne  concludes  that 
the  reports  of  the  spiritual  bankruptcy  of 
Germany  are  much  exaggerated,  but  expresses 
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the  hope  that  “le  sort  qui  menace  I’AHemagnc 
persuadera  tous  les  peoples  du  monde  que  le 
salut  de  notre  planete  depend  de  la  soh'darite.” 

Valle  Inclan  succeeds  Miguel  de  Unamuno 
as  president  of  the  celebrated  Ateneo  of  Ma' 
drid.  It  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  indica- 
tion  that  the  “birth-place  of  the  Republic” 
will  return  to  activities  of  a  ^ricftly  intellectual 
rather  than  a  political  order. 

M.  and  Mme  Andre  Maurois  have  pres¬ 
ented  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  with  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  works  of  Anatole  France 
which  the  latter  had  dedicated  and  given  to 
Mme  Maurois  (the  former  Simone  de  Cailla- 
vet). 

Erich-Maria  Remarque  and  Emil  Ludwig 
are  close  neighbors  in  voluntary  exile.  They 
have  both  e^blished  themselves  on  the  Swiss 
shore  of  the  Laggo  Maggiore;  furthermore, 
both  are  now  naturalized  Swiss  citizens.  One 
can  undertand.  .  . 

Among  po^-war  “French”  writers  who, 
following  the  example  of  Joseph  Conrad,  have 
abandoned  their  mother-tongues  to  write  in  a 
foreign  idiom,  are  Panait  Mrati,  Rumanian, 
Andre  Levinson  and  Emmanuel  Bove,  Russians, 
Victor  Llona,  American  and  Wilhelm  Uhde, 
German.  There  is  also  a  newcomer  to  these 
ranks,  Ekaterina  Darskaia,  Russian,  who  has 
also  written  a  play  in  Italian  and  a  novel  in 
German. 
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